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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 



" Tis all a chequer-board of nights and days 
Where destiny with men for pieces plays : 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays." 

—Omar KhayyXm. 



A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 



Or, mature adventures 



Perhaps it was a mistake. Professor Aitken — he was 
always called Professor, for, although he had never held 
a chair in any university, he had upon one occasion read 
the lectures of the learned Professor Clitheroe to yawning 
students for about three weeks — Professor Aitken had had 
a quiet, studious, thoughtful life, a life amongst fields and 
books, and when he determined upon foreign travel many 
of his friends thought he was making a mistake. But the 
Professor — for we shall continue to call him by that briefly- 
earned title — never determined on a course without a valid 
reason. Indeed, what is the good of having had many 
quiet years in Rose Cottage, what is the good of having 
been thoughtful and philosophical all your life, if you are 
to act in the end upon an impulse or unpremeditated 
suggestion? The Professor knew that self- culture was all- 
important, although he was a man of some means. He 
had been at that difficult work all his studious life, but he 
knew that there was something wanting to a man who was 
nourished on the dry husks of books, who saw only the 
narrow horizon of Drumwhin Society — not that that was to 
be despised — who had never been face to face with adven- 
ture, whose thoughts ran to thoughts instead of to action ; 
and he determined not to reouun a recluse, but to com- 
plete his education, as it were, by foreign travel. This was 
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the almost heroic attitude that he took up. He heard the 
East ''ti-calling," but at the same time his arm-chair at 
Rose Cottage spoke with most coaxing accents. Still he 
was purposed tei forego his ease for hi^ ideal. It was cer- 
tainly a boldf idea. But perhaps that was one of the main 
merits of the%nterprise in his eyes. He had in his youth 
-—now some time since — read a book called *' Perils and 
Adventurea pf thf Deep," which tiad set fire to his ambi- 
tion, . and madf an indelible memory. That there was 
bravery in facing the perils of travel, the discomfort of 
dangerous seas, at his time of life — that was one of the 
things that made the project fascinating. At his time of 
life ! Ah, that is it. It ^as now ten years since he had 
distinguished himself by reading Professor Clitheroe's 
lectures. He was no longer young, and, although he had 
to conceal this fact from himself, in his calmer moments 
he knew it. Time slips away to the quiet scholar, and 
age comes upon him lightly as snowflakes on a tree, but 
when the years accumulate they bend the branch. Thus 
with age came a slight change in his figure. He remem- 
bered the time when his glass told him he was graceful, 
when two eyes — ^which were blue — had confirmed his 
looking-glass. But now he was not slim — slimness was 
a thing of the past. Tbere had been an unobtrusive 
modesty about his watch-chain in the old days — now it 
led the van. 

An these circumstances to which I have alluded made 
his friends think thit he was over bold to attempt a long 
eea vqgrage and explorations in the Malay Peninsula, 
which were better suited to the adventurous blood of youth 

than to tkcf jog-trot circulation of a man of But I 

will not mention, as some of his indiscreet friends did, 
his age. He had, himself, mercifully forgotten it, as we 
shall see. He said a man is as yoimg as he feels, and he 
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refused to look at the AyAeal of the family Bible where 
the date of his birth was truthfully recorded. 

I think those who now dissuaded him from his enter- 
prise were well-meaning pe(%le — but they no doubt con- 
sidered the interest of Drumwhin. The Professor was a 
great ornament to that prorincial town. It is quite true, 
as the people said, €m DramwftiD had been particularly 
prolific of genius, and the peiqfie of the district }^ you 
know it. Had not the poet Brbwn been bom lut the Cottage 
across the bridge ? Were not the mortal remains of Wardie 
interred in St Michael's Churchyard ? And Miss Whither- 
borough, who wrote a volume of tearful sonnets which had 
a damp vogue in their day, — she had lived her melancholy 
days with some satisfaction to herself in Bemand Cottage. 
But why speak of the great past of Drumwhin ? It was 
the present that Professor Aitken adorned. He .was well 
known and respected. He had been president of the 
Mechanics' Institute, lie even now held tihe presidential 
chair of the Drumwhin Antiquarian Society, and its '' Trans- 
actions " contained an iflteresting paper by him upon the 
Borewell Runic Cross, and the Holywell Druidical Circle. 
I think the people of Dnm^whin felt that his absence — 
even when the object was such a laudable one — would be 
equivalent to Ml intellectual frost. He really was the little 
son of the fitde circle in which ixe lived. He shone with 
quiet rays, and even sparkled in an occasional epigram in 
the society of Drumwhin, and it was perhaps partly on 
selfish grounds that some of his friends and neighbours 
deprecated bis proposal tP travel to the gate of the Farther 
East 

Drumwhin 

Drumwhin was the centre of a rich agricultural country 
But the great industrial devdopments of the nineteenth 
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century had not quite passed it by. There was a manu- 
factory of woollen goods in the straggling outskirts of the 
little town. It was in these outskirts, in bosky villas, that 
many of the best people of Drumwhin resided. Rose 
Cottage, for instance, stood on a little eminence amongst 
well-grown trees above the river. A little higher up the 
lane stood the residence of the two Misses Mainwaring, 
whose father had been a general, who, according to his 
dutiful daughters, had greatly distinguished himself in 
Sindh, and to whose personal exertions, it would seem, 
the great victory of Waddigutter was mainly due. No 
one can complain that two excellent ladies who had quite 
stiff curls beside their nice old seamed and wrinkled faces 
had such an exalted view of the services General Main- 
waring had rendered to his country; and I myself don't 
think that the scepticism of Miss Blackstock, who lived 
in Bank Street, and who did not hesitate to throw doubts 
upon the story as to Sindh and Waddigutter, was in good 
taste. But Miss Blackstock was something of a gossip, 
and had withal a sharp tongue. Although she was quite 
as old as the younger Miss Mainwaring, she said, when 
she heard that that lady had joined the Antiquarian 
Society, that she thought such persons were the object 
of the Society's researches, and that this was reversing 
things. But every one made allowance for Miss Blackstock, 
for there was a tradition in Drumwhin that she had been 
crossed in love. No one knew the particulars of that 
musty story, except that the man had gone and died of 
consumption, or a " broken lung," — that was Miss Black- 
stock's phrase — in Leghorn. 

But Drumwhin society was not made up merely of 
these. Colonel Shock, and his brother Captain Shock, 
who was blind of an eye, lived in Clandon House. They 
were retired, and had been fire-eaters in their day. That 
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was evident, not only from the missing eye, but from the 
fierce moustaches and knitted brows. Colonel Shock 
especially was full of reminiscences, some of which had 
to be apologised for to ladies. They were both addicted 
more or less to harmless swearing, which meant nothing, 
and was really in the nature of a salvo of artillery on a 
King's birthday. With many it undoubtedly kept up their 
reputation, and when ladies were present they generally 
made an apology for their **dammes," which, as Miss 
Mainwaring observed, " was very thoughtful of them." 

Then there were two doctors in Drumwhin : the one 
had a reputation for suigery, and the other had only a 
diploma from a foreign university. But his experience 
was unbounded, and, like others of his class, he was said 
to understand those intricate matters, " the constitutions," 
of his patients. The minister, too, was very learned, and 
took snuff. . But I was almost forgetting a great legal 
luminary who lived at Holmdyke, which stands just where 
the English Road leaves the river-side. Judge Stitt had 
been a judge in Barbados for some years, in his late wife's 
time. Indeed, she died when he was still in Barbados, 
and it was said that it was sorrow for her death that made 
him resign his judgeship and return home to spend the 
remainder of his learned days over the newspapers in 
Holmdyke. 

These few words must serve to give the reader an 
indication of the society of Drumwhin, which the Professor 
was about to abandon for a time — the persons who had 
to deprecate his going and to try to persuade him from 
what they regarded as a hazardous attempt. They felt 
that their " little re-unions," as their stiff little parties were 
called, would lose by his absence. He took at times a 
studious hand at whist, and was pleased when the colonel 
revoked and tried to pass off his mistake with a " damme." 
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He was, as I have said, the life of the Antiquarian Society, 
and there were some of his sayings which had passed into 
the currency of ordinary conversation in Drumwhin. Thus, 
Miss Blackstock is known to have said that the Professor 
had remarked that " good manners were the small change 
of morals," a remark which was as vague as General 
Mainwaring's military achievements, but, like these, went 
to add to repute. Several people heard Professor Aitken 
say, ''I can bear a friend's good fortune, but it requires 
fortitude," and many of those who had, pretended that 
they understood it. But the most memorable of his 
sayings bore upon what some thought his mad project of 
travel, when he remarked, nor perhaps without an oblique 
reference to himself, — " The grand tour is grand only 
to greatness, to the small it is paltry indeed." This saying 
was remembered after he had left Drumwhin. 

He had made up his mind upon it, and however mucji) 
the stretched-out coaxing arms of his chair might tempt 
him to stay, however reluctant he might be to leave the 
genial circle we have just referred to, his principles domi- 
neered more than his desire for ease, and he went 



The Departure 

Colonel Shock called on the Professor the night before 
the " appointed day," as the Colonel called it. He came 
to say good-bye, but he bristled with his imprecations. 

" It's a danmed mistake. Professor," he said, his mous- 
tache bristling over the oath, " for a maa of your time of 
life — forgive me referring to your age, but I'm damned 
if any of us are as young as we were — to go galavanting 
to those deuced torrid zones, and places of that sort. 
Damme, I've been to India, sir; been through the Red 
Sea several times, scorched and frizzled, damme, at Aden ; 
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but I was a young man, and I went because I had to go ; 

but you, you're a well, I won't say that Damme, but 

I will say that youll regret it all your life. You'll get a 
liver, damme, or your death of cold, or snake-bite. There 
are 20,000 people killed in India every year by snake-bite, 
do you hear?" 

The Professor did hear — not without a solemn quake — 
but he was not going to give up his project for snakes. 

"Yes," went on the Colonel, with his upper lip as 
nunplmt as a hedgehog, " snake-bite is not a thing to be 
laughed at, mind you. And what will become of your 
d— d Antiquarian Society? — you owe a duty to that. 
I think Miss Blackstock is right : she says you must have 
a bee in your bonnet, damme I " 

" Did she say that ? " said the Professor, with the air of 
a Christian martyr. He knew that she had a cross tongue. 

" Yes, damme, and I say so too ; I say you must have a 
slate off — at your time of life ! " 

'* I wish. Colonel, you would not allude to my age. A 
man grows old by rusting; the way to keep young is to 
learn." 

The Professor, as you see, prided himself on his phrases. 

"You're too old to go to school," said the Colonel, 
looking several oaths, and quite mindful of the request — 
not to refer to the Professor's age. 

Relations at this point were a little strained when, 
opportunely, the Reverend Dr. M*Farlane, the minister 
of Drumwhin, was ushered in by the calicoed maid-servant, 
and his coming diverted the combatants from their wordy 
strife. 

The reverend gentleman, after shaking the Professor by 
the hand, took snuff as if it was a solemn religious act, 
and blew his nose with his rather flaming bandana, as if it 
had been a benediction. His solemn silence after these 
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ceremonies was, perhaps, more impressive than any words 
could have been. 

"Well, Doctor," said the Colonel, with his abrupt 
" shoulder-up ! " sort of utterance, which always suggested 
ambush oaths, even if they did not leave cover — "well, 
Doctor, have you come to say good-bye to this erring 
brother ? " and he laughed at what he considered his own 
joke. " Don't you agree with me that a man like the Professor 
has a duty to stay at home ? What the devil is taking him 
to Singapore — Singapore, of all places in the world, with a 
beast of a climate — rains two hundred days every year — 
full of tigers ? What will you say," he said, addressing the 
Professor like a charge of cavalry, " what will you say if 
you are eaten by a tiger ? " 

But the Professor's stability was proof against even this 
awful objurgation. " My dear Colonel," said the Professor, 
with his usual mildness, and yet with firmness, " I will not 
be eaten by a tiger." 

And, somehow, his words carried conviction with 
them. 

" Do you go by sea ? " asked the Doctor, whose know- 
ledge of the world was not so accurate as of the other 
world where no snuff is. 

" Ah, that's the worst of it. I know," said the Colonel, 
" I know hell be sea-sick, and then he'll wish to Heaven he 
had never been bom." 

** Colonel," said the Professor, ** I am not quite unused 
to the sea." There was a little conscious pride in his 
tone. 

" Not unused, damme ? " asked the Colonel. " Where 
have you been ? I've been to India three times, damme ! " 

" I," said the Professor, ** have been to Ardrishaig." 

There was a quiet, convincing dignity in the reply which 
disarmed even the Colonel's explosive imprecations, and 
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made the reverend Doctor think that perhaps the Professor 
might be a Christian after all ; a mental admission, upon 
his part, which he made in few cases, and even which, when 
made, was prefaced by a laige *' perhaps." Not that the 
minister was wicharitable, but he was cautious. 

But why refer to those somewhat harrowing scenes which 
preceded his going ? Several of his friends were so much 
moved as to send him gifts — one, a mosquito-net, the use 
of which the Professor puzzled his head to determine. He 
finaUy leaned to the opinion that it was a dressing-gown ; 
but then the fact that the gift was from a lady shook his 
confidence in his opinion, for he felt that there might be 
some indelicacy in such a gift. Miss Mainwaring sent him 
a case containing medicines which were specially selected 
by the chemist and druggist of Drumwhin — Mr. Coupland, 
a worthy man, but one whose ideas of tropical diseases were 
somewhat limited. These medicines were in the form of 
tabloids, and there seemed enough of them in those little 
tubes to poison a ship's company. The Professor's sense 
of delicacy was aroused again by finding amongst them a 
"vegetable laxative." Surely — but then he remembered 
that it was not Miss Mainwaring who had made the 
selection, but Mr. Coupland. 

There were two gifts of white umbrellas lined with green 
— ^thoughtful gifts. But not only did these go with him, 
but the words that were spoken that last day. One had 
said, " Remember, we expect to hear all about your travels, 
when you come back, at the Antiquarian Society." Indeed, 
he had in his own mind determined to write a paper on the 
Sacred Bo-Tree of Ceylon, which was planted in the year 
288 B.C., and still puts out its virgin leaves in the spring. 
Another had wrung his hand at parting, and the Doctor 
felt a qualm. But I hurry over these scenes, which verge 
on tears. He was off. 
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Adventure Begins 

It would be useless to refer to the early and uninteresting 
part of the Professor's tour. The journey to London 
was like all others. The sun shone upon him all the 
day, and he felt like one of those stage performers who 
walk the stage in a ray of searchlight from the wings. 
Not that such a poor simile occurred to Dr. Aitken's 
mind. 

His novel experiences may be said to have begun at 
Victoria Station. The crowd, the confusion, the bustle, 
the life, were all interesting to his quiet eyes, which had 
been used to the sedateness of Drumwhin. It is true, 
some people jostled him a little, but he was looking out for 
the discomforts of travel, and took it iix good part. The 
group of persons who had come to say good-bye to friends 
interested and entertained him. He was always on the 
outlook for great and far-reaching thoughts, and he specu- 
lated on the meetings and partings of these vistas, as he 
called them. Some of his thoughts, while they were 
always philosophical, were not free from ambiguity, and 
many of his words were quite opaque. What he meant by 
the " vistas," I think, was that each of the men and women 
who were meeting for parting had a life-history behind him 
or her, and that the long look back — through long rays 
of memory — were meeting here on the platform for an 
instant, as two star-rays may, after years of travel, meet in 
dark space. 

But he was roused from these speculations by a peremp- 
tory demand for his ticket, which, I need scarcely say, was 
in the wrong pocket. 

Now he had taken his seat, and the carriage was quite 
full — there was a crowd of good-byes in the air, a flutter of 
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signalling nandkerchiefs, and the train moved — and the 
Professor himself was not unmoved as he thought of all 
that he was leaving, and all that lay before. To a serious 
mind all moments are solemn. The sun which had lighted 
his progress unstintingly the day before still followed him 
lavishly, and he looked with a careful eye at the smoke 
from the chimneys in Battersea to ascertain whether they 
were likely to have a smooth passage from Dover to Calais. 
Not that he was afraid, but that he had a doubt whether 
his experience on the Firth of Clyde, when he went, as he 
had boasted, to Ardrishaig, had been sufficient to assure 
him of the sturdiness of his stomach. In his own pictur- 
esque phrase, he did not know whether " it would brook the 
sea," a phrase he determined to remember if he could. 
The smoke was reassuring, and his spirits rose. Kent was 
a veritable gardfn. The hops were being picked, and 
some magnificent speculations as to industry occurred to 
his active mind. These were rather wrecked by some 
cherry-trees which appeared strangely perturbed. But he • 

set off the fear that that engendered against the confidence ^ 
that the chimney smoke had inspired, and tried to main- 
tain the staid mind of the philosopher. Indeed, so calm 
was he that he listened to the tinsel chatter of two ladies 
who were in the same carriage. The Professor was, as we 
know, travelling for higher educational purposes, and he 
knew that to the wise every moment is an opportunity. 
Even some laughing comments on the " Spring Chicken," 
which, he ascertained, was a musical drama which had 
caught the public ear, were not without their significance 
to his meditative mood. He liked the buoyant spirits of 
these his travelling-companions. He doubted whether they 
had seen the cherry-trees in commotion, but he only made 
the indubitable reflection of the present which is jocund, 
because the ugly future is hidden, and, as well as the train 
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would let him, he made a note in his pocket-bdbk, — ** The 
sun can do nothing unless the heart shines." 

But he had scarcely completed his note when he became 
convinced that the wind was rising. All the trees were 
flurried and hustled by it. Still his companions seemed to 
see nothing and fear nothing. He alone made a quaking 
forecast. But, as you might have expected, he was right. 
When they got to Dover the wind was fresh, almost bois- 
terous, and the waves — there were waves ! At the moment 
he thought of what Colonel Shock had said, but he strength- 
ened himself by the remembrance of Ardrishaig. It is 
right to say that he never for an instant thought of turning 
back. He could not, he felt, face Drum whin if, having 
put his hand to the plough, — but he did not finish the 
quotation, which he felt to be trite ; and besides, he had 
to get his hand-luggage on board, and had forgotten the 
number of the porter who had most obligingly taken 
possession of it, and he was in great doubt whether when, 
if ever, he found him, the man would expect a shilling or 
a sixpence. I only mention the circumstance to show that 
even small considerations enter into the most philosophical 
minds. And the man who had been thinking ^*Let me 
entertain my eyes with sunshine," was now fumbling 
dubiously with his small change and racking his brain 
as to whether the porter's number was 788 or 876. But 
the porter knew the Professor again, and conducted him 
to where his hand-luggage was deposited ** where it would 
not get wet," as the porter said, showing that he had 
exercised care worthy of the laiger of the two coins which 
hung in the balance. " Do you," said the Doctor, as he 
produced the shilling which was his ultimate decision — 
" do you think we are going to have a smooth crossing ? " 

"It'll be a bit fresh," said the man, himself speaking 
with a hearty breeziness. 
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" A bit fresh." The Professor did not like the phrase. 
He speculated upon it. "A bit fresh." He had heard 
the phrase, he thought, applied to certain stages in con- 
nection with alcoholic poisoning. He now wondered 
whether he should have lunch or go without it. He 
knew he was a litUe hungry, but he doubted what was 
the right policy in case the sea was "a little fresh." 
But he was a man of decision, as indeed we have seen, 
and he went downstairs and had roast mutton for lunch, 
and enjoyed it. There was a little motion, but nothing 
to speak of, and he pinned his faith again to the smoke, 
and disbelieved the cherry-trees until he went on deck 
and sat behind the tarpaulin which was stretched along 
from post to post on the weather side, and then he 
saw that the cherry-trees had been right after all. The 
waves rose high; the motion of the ship, although not 
alarming, was — was inconvenient. Still, you know, it is 
often very rough on the Clyde, and that thought stood by 
him. Unfortunately for the Professor, a poor lady came 
and sat down near him on the same perturbed bench, and 
another poor woman sat opposite him in a deck-chair and 
looked miserable — nay, worse. These things touched his 

soft heart. He felt with suffering, and then — then 

he called it sympathy, but it was sickness. So his adven- 
tures had begun. 

At Calais he did not feel in spirits for the Custom 
House. He saw the poor lady who had been opposite 
him in the deck-chair, and whose "storm-pan," as she 
called it, had been the cause of his own misery, making her 
way to the Douane, and on her face there was a paralysed 
smile. He felt that his own face had not its best clothes 
on, and his steps were random like those of a man who 
has dined. He was quite pat with his " rien " before he 
started, but now when an official gabbled at him he had to 
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smile, not very successfully, and the officer lost his temper 
to no purpose, for the Professor was imperturbable owing 
to his want of comprehension. Still, somehow the official, 
after some strong language, which did not matter as it was 
in French, put a chalk mark on the baggage, and the 
porter took it up, roped together like Alpine climbers, and 
conveyed it to the train, and the Professor followed as well 
as his sea-l^s would let him. 

He saw now that he had been quite right to make up 
his mind to travel luxuriously. There were, as he now 
knew, quite enough inconveniences in travel to satisfy a 
man in search of experience, and so he ensconced himself 
comfortably in the wagon-lits train which was about to 
start for Marseilles in twenty minutes, and thought how 
his experience of the last hours had eclipsed the once 
famous voyage to Ardrishaig. He was, you see, better, 
and he could even contemplate the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean with an equanimity which 
is one of the best points of philosophy. 

He was so much better that he could look out with 
interest at the tame scenery of France, and compare it with 
the more resolute features of the Scotland that was dear to 
him. He even thought that some of the qualities of the 
rugged country of his birth must be in himself. Was he 
not resolute, after the experience of the morning, to pursue 
a journey which was to extend over 8000 miles of sea? 
He was no longer abject, as he was when on board the 
boat. He even bethought himself of his flask; and a 
part of the journey to Paris was run through the tunnel of 
sleep. 

He woke up, however, before the train crawled round 
the eastern suburbs of Paris to the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Station, and there he stretched his now 
recovered legs. 
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Shortly after leaving Paris the Professor dined with 
more interest than appetite. A large number of English 
people seem to think the chief interest of Continental 
travel is the eating. They remember an excellent dinner 
with a more contented and retentive memory than they 
remember an Alp. And the sunset — why, it is just like 
what they have at home. It requires a comparatively 
young mind to find interest in such an everyday event 
as a dawn, but Professor Aitken was not one of these; 
he knew that every dawn was a revelation, and even the 
first experience of French cookery was a matter not to be 
disr^arded by an observant traveller. He entered into 
conversation, too, with the gentleman who sat opposite 
him at dinner, and really learned much from him. Pliny 
said that there was no book so bad that one could not 
learn something from it, and Professor Aitken was 
convinced that no man was altogether uninteresting — a 
sentiment which indicates not only his kindness of heart 
but his shrewdness of insight. And this Englishman 
opposite was full of information as to many things of 
which the Professor was admittedly ignorant. He knew, 
for instance, of the thieves that constantly travelled up 
and down on that very line between Paris and Marseilles. 
He said he himself had once been jostled in the corridor 
in the train, and a few moments afterwards he found that 
his pocket-book containing — but the number of notes is 
unimportant — was gone. The audacity of these Dick 
Turpins in the P. Ln M. was something extraordinary. He 
even told the Professor how he and a friend had been 
travelling from New York to Chicago when a perfect 
stranger same up in the car, and, after addressing himself 
to several of the passengers, came to his friend and said : 
"Sir, can you oblige me with a twenty-dollar note for 
twenty one-dollar notes?" The friend injudiciously but 
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good-naturedly said he could, and handed over the larger 
note, while the stranger handed him a roll of notes. He 
counted them, like an English man of business, and found 
that there were only nineteen notes in the bundle. The 
stranger said there must be some mistake, but took back 
the notes, counted them, and then profusely apologised, 
saying, " Sir, the mistake is mine ; I apologise." He took 
out another note from his pocket and added it to the 
bundle, handed it over, and then departed. It occurred, 
however, to the gentleman who was telling the Professor 
the tale that his friend should count the notes again* 
This was done, and it was found that the bundle only 
contained seventeen notes, and the stranger had left the 
train. 

The Professor involuntarily put his hand to his own 
breast-pocket, but a bump there reassured him. However, 
when it was time to retire to his bed, these stories were 
still with him, and he was for a time in doubt as to where 
to conceal the pocket-book and the linen bag which he 
wore round his neck, and in which the bulk of his money 
was concealed, and afterwards hit upon the brilliant ex- 
pedient of putting them inside his pillow-case. ** Under 
the pillow " was a place which would at once occur to the 
gang, but the pillow-case — ah, there it was safe. And, 
having bolted the door that led to the corridor, and the 
door that led to the lavatory, he felt comparatively safe, 
notwithstanding the conversation at dinner. 

Soon after, sleep came to his eyes, which had seen so 
much on that eventful day that the people of Drumwhin, 
if they could have managed it, would have envied. But 
there was one thing that the people of Drumwhin never 
should know, and that was his feeling of sympathy on 
board the boat 
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Sunshine Evkrywhere 

When the Professor awoke his first thought was as to 
the safety of his deposit in the pillow-case, the next was 
as to the white light that was oozing into the little room 
he occupied round the thick blinds which shaded sleep 
from the beautiful incursion of an autumn morning. He 
sat up, and looked round the edge of the blind. It was a 
bright morning, and the sunshine was making a bare rocky 
landscape — which was growing only stunted vegetation — 
look its best. '* Full many a glorious morning have I 
seen," thought the Professor, recollecting Shakespeare 
opportunely. But here it was making white rocks golden, 
and the blue sea bright with twinkling azure. He sat 
looking over his knees delighted with this tryst with 
morning until the man in the corridor brought him a cup 
of tea, and chaiged two francs for it, which the Professor 
thought was exorbitant. But, as he did not want to be 
taken for a Scotchman, he did not expostulate, but paid the 
money, and almost spilt the tea over his legs. The train 
ran some distance by the sea before it came to gridirons of 
railway lines and tramway crossings, and then it began to 
proceed backwards to the wharf alongside the ship. His 
hand-baggage was again taken possession of by a porter 
who gave his number, and the Professor made a note of it 
in his pocket-book — " 573 " — and, when he had come to 
forget the occasion of the note, the numbers troubled him 
greatly. It was like a knot in a handkerchief which was 
meant for an aid to memory, and only produced irritation 
in a laundress. 

But he was soon on board the s,^/apany which was bound 
for Australia, and he was shown to his berth ; and having 
collected all the luggage he had registered, and having 

B 
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breakfasted, he sat on deck and felt, as he watched the 
children scramble for the injudicious coppers that were 
thrown to them, that foreign travel was worth all the 
trouble and annoyance after all ; and he remembered 
Colonel Shock's language with much disapproval. He 
looked out to sea, and it was brimming over with ripples. 
Here there were no waves to fright the souls of those who 
cannot depend upon their stomachs. The sky and the sea 
were bandying blue, and in the immediate distance there 
was the Chiteau dlf of " Monte Cristo.*' He had read it 
when he was a boy, and this foregathering, as he called it, 
was very delightful. He anticipated nothing but pleasure 
from the voyage. He found at lunch-time that, owing, 
perhaps, to his being called Professor, he had been selected 
as one of those who were to sit at the captain's table. He 
almost felt as proud as he did when he was mentioned for 
the LL.D. of St. Andrews University, an honour which 
that ancient University had the bad taste to withhold. 
The other persons at the table promised to make the whole 
voyage a holiday, and certainly would have caused a sen- 
sation in that volcano of gossip, Drumwhin. There was 
the Earl and Countess of Glenesslin. The Earl, as every 
one knows, had been appointed to the Governorship of 
New South Zealand, and was on his way to take up the 
responsible duties of that office. He was a little pompous, 
but the Professor thought his pomposity became him. The 
Countess was delightfuli but a little deaf. Then there was 
a niilitary man who was going out to Khartum, but he was 
quite mild in his manners, although he had left his wife in 
England. There was a fascinating young lady who was 
travelling with the Earl and Countess, Miss Darling. A 
very learned legal gentleman who was too fond of hearing 
himself talk, and when, as he often did, he laid down the 
law, thunder was not more emphatic. But, of course, there 
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was the captain himself, a most jolly-looking man, who ate 
curry, but spoke none. He usually smiled at everything 
whether he understood it or not, and that is as safe as 
playing trumps in whist. His, however, did not look like 
a ceremonious simper, but the grin of pure good-nature. 
His face was red, but the weather had done that. His 
stories were a little long, and flagged when they came to 
where the point should have been ; but his intentions were 
admirable, although he declined to answer the Professor's 
question : he asked, in his passion for statistics — a passion 
that bothered him when the " 573," the porter's number 
at Marseilles, stared him in the face — as to how many 
people he had put in irons. 

At dinner that first night, after a delightful sunny day, 
the conversation was general and genial, and when they 
parted for the night they might have been lifelong friends. 
Indeed the Professor found himself making invidious 
comparisons between the captain's talk and society at 
Drumwhin. These would rather have startled some of his 
friends there, but the Professor felt that if he ever did 
return to his native country he must arm himself with 
reticence in some directions. 

He came to be charmed with the Earl, who, although 
obviously full of austere thoughts — ^as becomes a man who 
has Empire in his hand, so to speak — yet unbent into 
affability ; and the Countess was quite pleasant, and her 
urbanity repaid the shouting that was necessary to make 
her hear. We need scarcely say that perhaps one of the 
reasons why the Professor was so pleased with his company 
was that he was pleased with himself. He had — to put 
it mildly, as he himself put it — "shone." He could 
tell stories that, of course, he could not tell in Drum- 
whin, for there the people had heard them perhaps more 
than once before. To the teller a story never loses its 
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freshness. Some of his rambling recollections were declared 
by Miss Darling — what an apt name — to be delightful. 
He had brought off some of his old epigrams, as if they 
were born of the moment, with the happiest effect. No 
wonder that after prying into the darkness for a glimpse of 
Corsica or Sardinia, and only seeing away in the blackness 
the ray of a lighthouse which persistently winked every 
quarter of a minute — which was to be really all that he 
was to see of the island birthplace of Napoleon — he went 
to bed conscious of having passed a day pervaded with 
sunshine. 

In the night it got hotter as the Japan got farther and 
farther to the south — even a shirt began to get more than 
comfort demanded, and was only retained by the Professor 
from an acute sense of decency. There were two disturb- 
ances to be borne with. The throbbing pulse of the engine 
was felt by him as he lay contemplating with some satisfac- 
tion the cork jacket which was in the slotted tray on the 
roof of his cabin. He had, with an extravagance and yet 
with a delicacy which did him credit, secured the whole 
of the three berths in his cabin, for privacy was not only 
essential to his sense of delicacy, but also to his confirmed 
habits. He could not have dressed with comfort in the 
presence of another person, and undressing would have 
been still more uncongenial to his feelings. But even the 
privacy and the bolt in his door did not for a long time 
bring sleep to him. To have chains dragged about on 
the deck overhead, with only a thin plate of metal and a 
board between yourself and the sounding serpent, is not 
pleasant to a lively imagination. It dispels the first 
pleasant hints of sleep, but it gives dreams instead. The 
clank is terrific. History frowns at one. He could not 
imagine why these clanging preparations were being made. 
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Is danger afoot ? he asked himself, and he gave a look to 
the cork jacket. The thought for an instant staggered his 
philosophic imagination. Were they even now putting 
some one in irons ? He had heard at dinner of a young 
woman who had tried on board that very ship — on an 
earlier voyage — to shoot her husband, and who was con- 
siderately banished by the captain from the presence of 
the first-class passengers, and had to take her meals with 
the second-class passengers — which was, no doubt, pleasant 
for them — ^and who was only allowed to return to the sphere 
of the saloon upon Christmas Day, when it was thought 
that the hymns would improve her, and ** peace on earth " 
would make her refrain from shooting her husband. Was 
some such outrage as that on board? He tried to re- 
member some of his own calm thoughts, but these would 
not come when his brain was active with perturbed blood. 
He could have understood the noise if there had been a 
storm, but the night was unruffled, and when he looked 
out at his porthole he saw the stars; they were shining 
from the heavens, and some were bright enough to glint 
back from the sea. It gave him a great desire to be an 
astronomer, but he knew it was too late to begin that 
fascinating science, for he wore pince-nez. So he went 
back to his bed thinking of how Kant had said that two 
things struck him dumb — the infinite starry heavens, and 
the moral sense of man ; and he thought of some folk in 
Drumwhin which even these had no power to silence, let 
alone a permanent impairment of the faculty of speech. 
With this charitable thought he fell asleep and forgot the 
chains, and was not wakened when the men began to rinse 
the deck with water and squeegees in the early morning. 

When he awoke he was again disappointed ; as during 
the night before he had passed through the Straits of 
Bonifacio without knowing it, so in the night that had just 
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evaporated he had passed through the Straits of Messina, and 
when he looked out there was nothing but sea to be seen. 
He was a little annoyed, for he was in historic waters, and 
he desired to have pegs of islands to hang his classic 
reminiscences on. The Professor knew Latin, and had a 
respect for Greek, and to be carried at fifteen knots an 
hour through waters that had carried Regulus to Carthage — 
it seemed indecorous. But he had really no reason to 
complain, for about ten o'clock in the evening before his 
furtive voyage past Sicily, he had a most interesting inter- 
view with Stromboli. It seemed to be an interview with 
infernal powers. Every ten minutes the crater flared, 
and threw up its million sparks and stones, hot from the 
nether r^ions of the crusty earth. Down on one side of 
the mountain some long streaks of red-hot lava glowed 
like a comet ascending, and the tail ran down to the sea's 
edge. There was a concert in the saloon, but the pyro- 
technic display emptied the concert-room, and " Sing me 
to sleep " was sung to the '* music committee '' and a few 
others who owed courtesy to the performers and paid no 
court to the burning mountain. I admit, with some shame, 
that Professor Aitken was out on the deck and looking 
at this strange meteor, as it seemed, instead of listening 
to a very beautiful song by Miss Darling — which warbled 
about *' Ah, do not tell me.'' But I believe that had the 
Professor known that Miss Darling (she had exceedingly 
fine eyes) was going to sing, he would have been there 
to hear, instead of staring with curious eyes at the top 
of one of the world's chimneys which was flaring in the 
forehead of the gruesome night and sending down a thin 
cascade of fire to the sea-level. But this curious efflores- 
cence of the nether world in this our surface life was 
exceedingly interesting to Professor Aitken. Of course, a 
man of any greatness becomes proficient in one department 
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of thought, of science, or of art, but it is the fault of great- 
ness to allow such proficiency to narrow interest and to 
monopolise a life. Even the Earl of Glenesslin was an 
illustration in point. He was, as we all know, a great 
authority on Tariff Reform ; he had at his finger-ends how 
many tons of granite had been imported into Britain in 
1875, ^^d ^^ ^^y y^^ since then. He knew how many 
people had been employed in connection with agriculture 
in the year 1881, and how the number had dwindled until 

it was now and he could give you the exact number, 

for his memory was like a volcano, and brought up hot 
statistics from the nether world of the Blue-books. He 
told you how at one time there were so many persons 
employed in the glass, in the woollen and worsted, in the 
silk and other trades, and in consequence of these minute 
studies he took the very gloomiest views of the fiiture of 
England and Scotland — he ignored Ireland. All this 
shows how profoundly he had studied the subject, but 
at the same time it must be admitted that his interests 
were not universal If you tried to interest him in 
questions of emigration and the planting of some of our 
social failures in the more congenial soil of a colony, he 
was at once back to his subject. " Why were these failures, 
why were these wrecks? Why had we to resort to 
emigration? Because trade was not flourishing here. 
It was a disgrace to statesmanship that we had to drive 
away our best asset — labour — to the United States, while 
our object ought to be to keep our workmen here." 

It was so with almost any matter that might be mentioned. 
Overcrowding in towns could only be remedied by Tariff 
Reform. He even had a theory that the climate of the 
British Islands might be indirectly affected by a correct 
fiscal policy. 

All this shows what an exceUent choice the Government 
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had made when they appointed him to be Governor of 
New South Zealand^ but it also illustrates what I was 
saying as to " all - roundness." His Lordship had no 
more interest in Stromboli than if it had been a King's 
Birthday rocket. Now Professor Aitken was exceedingly 
pleased with it. His mental — not physical — all-roundness 
was remarkable. He was deeply interested in Lord Glen- 
esslin's statistics — so much so that his Lordship, who was 
a man of inferior intelligence, formed a high opinion of 
his intelligence, thought of offering him the Chair of Music 
in the New South Zealand University, which was vacant ; 
but he was also interested in volcanic action in seismic 
disturbances, and when one of his fellow-passengers told 
him some rather remarkable facts as to the eruption of 
Krakatoa — although some of them were perhaps a little 
exaggerated — he believed them all. 

But the next day — when, as I say, they had, to their 
disappointment, passed the Straits of Messina in the night, 
and were again in the sunshine on a blue sea — two 
remarkable things happened; and I mention them, not 
because I am making a slavish record of events, but 
because I think they throw a pleasant light upon what 
I have, perhaps not happily, called the all-roundness of 
Professor Aitken's character. 

He had, of course, as a youth, driven the flying ball 
upon the bare links. He had, when at school, entered 
with reluctant enthusiasm into some of the games that 
were played. But since he had come to what he modestly 
called " the years of discretion," he had not been in the 
habit of playing any games, and he had a deep-rooted 
objection to all forms of gambling. He had, indeed, 
since he had been on board the Japan, seen many grown 
men and women who were not ashamed to play cards — 
a thing they call " Bridge " — in the face of day, and for 
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money too ! Nothing shocked him, but this grieved him. 
He said to a gentleman who was going out to the Bishopric 
of Guava, and who wore his apron with considerable 
grace, that " God's House and Day were too sacred for such 
ribald a pastime,'' and the Bishop loftily agreed with him 
— and used the sentence in a sermon in Guava, where it 
failed to fetch the audience, who did not know " Bridge," 
who had never seen playing-cards, and who wore their 
aprons with a difference. 

Now this leads me to one of the remarkable matters 
which I meant to mention. Professor Aitken was sitting 
talking to Lord Glenesslin — or rather he was listening, 
and that is really the best of conversation. He was 
entranced by his Lordship's courtesy, and by the interest- 
ing particulars as to the tinplate trade, and the dumping 
of glass bottles in this country, when Miss Darling ap- 
proached them, and asked Professor Aitken if he would 
play a game of rubber quoits with her. The Professor 
felt hot — notwithstanding the temperature — and happy. 
Miss Darling had eyes that spoke, and, as he gallantly 
said, as he rose with some difficulty from the low canvas- 
backed chair, " her request was his command." But when 
he was on his legs he began to consider his position. 
He had seen the villagers play quoits — it was a great 
game on the "Greensands" of Drumwhin. He had 
seen many of the passengers play " rubber quoits " since 
he had been on board ih^Japan^ but he had never himself 
played the game, and he felt — what it is painful to a 
cultured intelligence to feel — that he was a tyro and 
amateur in the matter. But we have seen that one of 
his characteristics was courage, and he went boldly to 
the game. He remarked, as Miss Darling began the 
throwing, which ends in what the Doctor, in his agitation 
reverting to Scotch, called a " slither," that Miss Darling 
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had very pretty hands. He prided himself on his hands^ 
not that they were pretty, but that they were, he thought, 
"capable"; but hers were all curves, and were hands 
which could coax — caress — hands which were magic 
hands. 

These were his thoughts as the young lady threw the 
rubber discs. She was beautiful, but not at first success- 
ful ; some of the discs took to rolling, some were thrown 
too short, and some "slithered" too far. His own eflTorts 
— blushing efforts — ^were not quite happy to begin with. 
The tail or skirt of his frock-coat got in the way, and, as 
the wind lifted it, snatched at his hand or arm at the 
critical moment. This marred some of his happiest efforts. 
At last, however, he conquered the difficulty by tucking up 
the rebellious skirt, throwing it over his back with his left 
hand while with the right he skilfully threw the quoit, and 
saw it slide up almost gracefully to the desired circle. 

"Oh, you are clever. Professor Aitken," said Miss 
Darling, and it was a phrase to be remembered. He had, 
he knew, sacrificed some dignity in hoisting his quarrelling 
tails behind him, but he was prepared to make even greater 
sacrifices, he told himself, for such praise from such lips. 
But what sacrifices he meant when he said that, it would 
be difficult to say. 

Before the end of the game he had made a greater 
sacrifice, as you shall hear. When he had adopted the 
somewhat ungainly method of removing his skirts from 
active participation in the game, he really proved wonder- 
fully successful, and he had scored nineteen to Miss 
Darling's eleven, and they were only a short way from 
home, for the game was to be twenty-one. Now came the 
great temptation — and he yielded to it His next shot 
was designedly a bad one, and the quoit skated on the 
outside edge to the scuppers. And although he had done 
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it on purpose, he gloried in it. As Miss Darling, who was 
now thirteen (in the game, she was *' riper " than that in 
reality) walked up to her triumphal quoits, he marked that 
she had exceedingly neat ankles. You see he was getting 
on. It is true he felt very hot when he made the observa- 
tion, and virtuously told himself that he was perhaps not 
a judge of ankles — but he stuck to his opinion. 

After this plunge into deceit, it is needless to say that 
he continued the same downward course, and that Miss 
Darling won the game. It is somewhat curious to note 
what an adept the Professor was at any rate in one game 
which he had never played before — for the story about the 
blue eyes was quite a long ago affair. 

After that he even played a game of chucking rope rings 
into a bucket And again he allowed Miss Darling to 
win — ^but did she win ? He was more victorious when one 
of her smiles beamed upon him as he, a little hot, and 
possibly a little flurried, returned to the deck-chair and 
resumed his (one-sided) conversation with the Earl as to 
the carrying trade of the world, and the tonnage of ships 
passing through the Suez Canal. 

But the other remarkable thing was that, after dinner, he 
took a hand at whist with the Earl and Countess, and Colonel 
Corday, who was going to Khartum. What a day he was 
having ! He even humoured the Countess by saying " By 
all means," when she suggested " Penny points." But he 
felt he could not— even for principle — contradict a lady 
who was so polite and so deaf. He was not an adept at 
the game, but he acquitted himself creditably, and was 
too much of a gentleman to point out that Lady Glenesslin 
had revoked several times in the course of the rubber — 
although a considerable number of pennies depended on 
the result. But, although he was a Scotchman, he was, 
as I have said, a gentleman. He made some mistakes, he 
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knew ; but the Earl, who was his partner, was perhaps too 
much taken up with the disadvantages which accrue to 
trade from foreign investments — or perhaps because he 
knew what he lost the Countess would win — to notice 
them; and when it was time to "turn in," as the Pro- 
fessor, in a somewhat random phrase, said, after what had 
been, for him, a rollicking day, they parted, all well pleased 
with their achievements. 

The Professor walked a few moments on the deck in 
"the silence which reached the stars" — it was his own 
thought — and looked at the glossy blackness of the flap- 
ping sea before he " turned in," and went from a world of 
dreams to a world of dreams — but these dreams in this 
case shall be sacred. We have only a right to surmise 
that he was again throwing the cunning quoit where his 
heart told him. Ah, he was quite right when he said 
that a man is only as old as he feels — what with rubber 
quoits and penny points. Professor Aitken was in his teens 
again. 

Sunday 

The next day dawned on Sunday, and still the weather 
was perfect. The s.s. Japan was south of the Ionian 
Islands in a pleasant sea, and in dancing air. It was, as 
some of those on board felt, living, while in the bleak 
house one had left, one had only been existing, and that 
by what Darwin would have called a struggle. But here 
breathing was a delight The Professor was up betimes, 
and walked round the deck several times. He had a hope 
that perhaps Miss Darling might have been "up and 
doing, with a mind to any fate," he quoted to himself in 
half prophesy, but he was disappointed. And this on the 
solemn morning made him pensive for a time, and he 
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thought of the frivolity of " Bridge," of whist, of throwing 
rope rings into a bucket, and unconsciously this couplet 
was jotted down for remembrance in his pocket-book : — 

" If God is not, and life is all, 
What matters what may now beiall ? " 

Not that the horizon was black. There never was a more 
candid day. No " stravaiging " winds were loose on the 
beautiful world of waters. But the profound mind is not 
the nice pupil of environment, and thoughts which prick 
the bubble of the fairest day come up from its great 
depths. 

At eleven there was service on board tht Japan ^ and the 
Professor, although he was a Presbyterian, went to it, and 
that not merely out of compliment to the Bishop of Guava, 
with whom, as we have seen, he had had some conversa- 
tion. He felt it was due to himself; and that, if you think 
of it, is a fine thought. The service was, of course, the 
English Church service ; and the reading-desk was appro- 
priately covered by the Union Jack, and produced — so does 
loyalty touch the heart of the British — a smiling collection 
of silver, when it might possibly have been one of sullen 
coppers. They began — I say they, because the Bishop was 
assisted by a clergyman who gave out the numbers of the 
hymns in a solemn whisper, which no one heard — they 
began with " The Church's one foundation," and the Pro- 
fessor, who did not know the hymn, followed it with 
interest. He had, however, an eye over the edge of his 
hymn-book for a very pretty back, which was just in front 
of him, and a rounded cheek, which he could see as far as 
that cunning vortex dimple, which might well prove a fatal 
whirlpool to giddy heads. He was just behind Mina. It 
struck him that the last hymn, " For those in peril on the 
sea," was sole mn, but misplaced, and the line," Upon the 
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waters dark and rude," as almost libellous on the most 
polite of seas. He remembered the Channel with a qualm. 
Still, as I have said, he had a mind that '* looks before 
and after," and he felt that before he reached his distant 
destination the solemn words of the hymn might be only 
too appropriate. Was there not a cork jacket in his cabin, 
and had he not really once had the idea of trying it on to 
see how it would fit. in case of '* peril on the sea " ? 

The Bishop gave a sermonette. It was his favourite 
sermon. He had delivered it more than once, but it was 
new to, and not too long for, his hearers. Only one or 
two of the sentences did Professor Aitken remember after- 
wards, such as — " A sore heart is often a good preparation 
for a sane head," " Every poltroon in a comer will show 
courage," " We live through years for the sake of moments." 
These were sentences very much after his own heart, and 
the last of them recalled all his dull days in Drumwhin 
and the present, and that rounded cheek of Mina Darling, 
which was just in front of him. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, which was, in that buxom 
autumn, a beautiful sea with its even horizon and nothing 
but baby waves upon its glossy blue surface, Professor 
Aitken took himself to task. The small man is always 
taking his neighbours to task and condemning them. The 
really great sit in court-martial on themselves. He knew, 
when he came to think seriously upon it, that he was 
getting old. He could do without a comb ! He was, too 
— he admitted in a flash of veracity — a little stout. But 
he felt that in some ways his spirit was disproportionately 
young. That was the worst of it. Here was the scholar 
to the south of Greece, sailing through historic waves, 
sailing in a ship which was a world afloat — in which many 
of the young and middle-aged seemed to take to idleness 
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as if it was their natural element ; where the young were 
laughing and flirting in the happy hours ; and where their 
betters were eating and drinking to the verge of discretion, 
and talking the cold-storage gossip of the world — of the 
England they had left, or the India to which they were 
going — here, as he said to himself, was he, forgetting his 
age, and remembering a dimple. No prosecuting counsel, 
not the prosy one who sat at the captain's table, could 
have put the indictment more harshly than the Professor 
himself put it. His heart, which ought to have been a 
cave with nothing but those bits of memory in its darkness 
—one of them the misty memory of two blue eyes into 
which he had looked — was a brilliantly lighted room, and 
in it there was the shrill voice of singing birds. Was this 
worthy of Professor John Aitken ? That was the question 
he put to the jury. It is a tribute to his sterling worth 
that, after a little, he convicted himself of love ! 

But there was another side to the question. That 
beautiful vision which had floated into his life — how he 

■ 

liked to remember that dimple, the centre round which her 
smiles spread in unaffected fun — what did she think of 
the affair ? He called it the affair, because, although it 
sounded harsh, there was a vagueness about the phrase 
which gave him ambush for a time. He thought that her 
smile lighted up when he met her or approached her. But 
that might be mere courtesy. She had said at the game of 
rubber quoits: "Oh, Professor Aitken, you are a clever 
man ! " Did she mean that from the bottom of her heart, 
or was that again a compliment which meant nothing? 
That gave him what he called — unconsciously quoting from 
Milton — an " uncouth pain." But if she really had, — in 
these days when they sailed between two heavens — short 
days, too, all too short, — if she had turned the opening 
flower of her heart towards him — if, in fact, she had fallen 
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in love — what was to come of it ? That was the staggering 
question he put to himself, and he refused to give an answer. 
Was he really playing with a girl's affections ? To that he 
gave an emphatic and convincing negative. Was he honest ? 
— he put his hand on his heart, and said he was. But the 
thought of the comments of Drumwhin intruded themselves 
upon the court of conscience. He heard Miss Blackstock 
say, " Old enough to be her father." But of course Miss 
Blackstock had a pickled tongue. He thought he heard 
the Colonel in his abrupt blasphemy call him a '* damned 
old fool " ; here, with the same honesty which marked the 
whole of this harrowing interview with himself, he asked 
himself, '* Am I a damned old fool ? ** But the question 
was ruled out of order, and then the court adjourned — as 
courts always do at critical junctures. But sufficient had 
occurred to show how serious the position of our learned 
traveller was, on that memorable voyage of the /apan, as it 
approached Port Said. 



A Digression 

Triteness exhausts itself by declaring on all occasions 
what a small world it is. A man meets the son of his 
gamekeeper in the Strand, and out springs this proverbial 
wisdom. You run against a man at the club whom you 
saw at Cairo, or sit in the next stall at a theatre to a man 
who invited you to dinner in Johannesburg, and the subtle 
proverb is on your sage lips. It was this foible of triteness 
which manifested itself in our hero — I think we have shown 
sufficient cause to justify the title — when one day he ran 
against a second-class passenger — who was in search of a 
book — who was a native of Drumwhin. The meeting on 
board the Japan in the Mediterranean was a pleasant 
rencounter, and smelt of heather. Thus far from home, a 
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" kent " face was a friendly face. This is how that mid- 
ocean meeting came about. 

The Dnimwhin of some twenty years ago had had its 
peg to hang scandal on. Indeed, how could a country 
town exist if there was not a fountain of rancid gossip 
somewhere in its streets. That was so in those days. 
Andrew Wedderbum, who was said by gossip — for gossip 
loves the picturesque — to be well connected, was as 
harum-scarum a man as ever unsteadily walked the streets 
of a Saturday night ; he had had good looks, but these 
he had blotched and defaced. He had, they said, had 
abilities, but these had grown to the weed of public-house 
ribaldry. 

It was said that in his cups he was amusing ; but in 
those days insobriety was itself regarded as a kind of 
humour, and deformity as a fount of fun. Poor Jerry the 
Bellman, who was almost a dwarf—he had a face as coarse 
and red as flannel, and a voice which sounded like a crow's 
caw through a megaphone — was a perennial source of 
amusement to the youth of Dnimwhin, who found amuse- 
ment enhanced by reminding the bellman, who announced 
" Fish at the new fishmarket, Queensberry Square," of his 
physical defects. But it was the same with Andra's (that 
was the way that, for the most part, they rendered his 
Christian name) moral defects. To see him maudlin 
drunk or " fawnin' fou " was really a pastime ; but while 
people derived merriment from his excesses and his esca- 
pades, some of which were the hand-ball of tradition, none 
could be found to approve his course. Miss Blackstock, 
who was younger, and perhaps not such a sour spinster in 
those days, said, " Andrew Wedderbum was his own worst 
enemy." The minister made oblique references to him in 
several of his sermons. One of his drunken jokes deserved 

some worse censure. Having in some country village — I 

c 
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think it was Crastown — found a hearse returning to Drum- 
whin, and having stood treat to the driver until he was 
hiccoughy wax in his hands, Andrew induced him and the 
the village idiot to get inside the hearse, and drove them 
into the market-place of Drumwhin. There, ringing Jerry's 
bell with a clamour that almost cracked its sounding sides, 
he announced the resurrection, and when a sufficient crowd 
had collected, and interest was at its height and curiosity 
on tiptoe, he opened the back of the hearse and produced 
its curious cargo of drunkenness and idiocy. One can 
understand how such conduct shocked the folk of Drum- 
whin, even on a market-day late, when they were inclined 
to take amber-coloured views of things; but there were 
some among them who could not deny this joke, which 
bordered on blasphemy, a modicum of humour which it is 
hard to see in it now after a sober lapse of time. 

Andra Wedderbum was then at that time the word in 
the mouth of gossip. All spoke of him, some with pity, to 
show what good hearts they had; some with condemna- 
tion, to show how virtuous they were ; but none, of course, 
could respect him that could respect him or herself. 

But then the strangest thing happened. It was said 
that Andra had found a good woman who, whether she 
respected him or not, or loved him or not, was going to 
marry him. Janet Finn was the daughter of a respectable 
farmer at Curriestanes, which is a place on the outskirts of 
Drumwhin. She was as "comely a lass'' as any in the 
country, and rumour had it that she had '' taken up " with 
that ne'er-do-weel Andra. This was, in the rude modem 
phrase, an "eye-opener" for gossip. How her father, a 
decent man, could allow it, one could not understand. 
Another said it wasn't as if she hadn't had other offers. 
A third would have it that she must have "gone geit," 
which means mad. Others would have it that she might 
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have '' taken up wi' " him, but when it came to the scratch 
— that was the curious way they described marriage — she 
would have nothing to do with him. 

These were some of the contenporary criticisms upon 
an event which was, in its way, much stranger than Andra's 
mock resurrection. But the explanation is easy enough. 
Andra Wedderbum, although he was all I have said, was a 
man with some human qualities after all. At times he 
was haunted by remorse — and remorse is a disease which 
points out a remedy. Unfortunately he did not take 
remorse as his true friend, but treated that symptom on 
the principle of " a hair of the dog that had bitten him." 
Besides these occasional divine pains, he had other qualities 
which might, notwithstanding his faults, have commended 
him to a discerning eye. He had been known to do quite 
kind actions furtively; but whether it was these qualities 
that had made Janet care for him, or the good qualities in 
herself that made her pity him, it is hard to say. Who 
shall declare what it is that determines the direction of a 
good woman's love ? That it is not always given to merit 
is the merit of it; that it is often given to fame is true 
—often given to that bastard fame, notoriety, is certain ; 
that the good sometimes command it we know, but we 
know, too, that sometimes in God's mercy it is given to 
the bad and worthless. It is such love that is above all 
price. 

Janet may have thought, as good women will, that 
Andrew Wedderbum would " turn over a new leaf," and 
for a time her hopes were answered. Such a strange thing 
is love that it can bring about reformation when preaching 
fails, and there was eome wonder when it was known that 
Andrew Wedderbum was keeping steady, and that he had 
given up the **Houf" Qub, although he had been the 
staggering soul of that submeiged assembly. It was after 
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this probation that they were married, and the eye of 
interest was upon them in their new well-plenished house 
in Beechgrove; and the eye of interest was rewarded by 
tragedy. 

For a time new love was stronger than old habit, but a 
time came when home palled, and the Houf called, and on 
Saturday nights that resort, where the fun was " fast and 
furious," claimed him again. It is sad that love-stories 
have to end ill, but there is no concealing the fact that 
there were red eyes in the little house in Beechgrove, and 
that he resented the implied censure of these and the dumb 
protest which she made against his late unsteady hours by 
sitting up till his return. How another's virtue rebukes us ! 
But Andra, as gossips had it, was " ganging the pace," and 
Janet Wedderbum — ah ! she had made her bed, and she 
must lie upon it, although the pillow was damp with tears. 
But that was not the end of the tragedy. It was nearly a 
year after the wedding, and Janet was about to become a 
mother, when the haggard end came. Andrew Wedderbum 
had been at the fair at Cumstradden. It may have been 
business that took him there, for he rode over on a hired 
horse which was mettlesome withal. A fair in those days 
was a thirsty affair, and Andrew had met many friends, and 
bore the traces of these meetings when he and some noisy 
companions commenced their homeward journey to Drum- 
whin in a yellow gloaming. It may have been the liquor 
which put courage in Andrew, or a challenge from one of 
his companions, but when they came near the Rucan toll- 
bar, where the gate was closed, Andrew rode at it, and 
lifted his horse for a bold leap, almost cleared the five 
barred gate, but fell on the other side, and was taken 
up dead. That was the end, so far. That night, while 
Andrew's body lay in the parlour of the little house in 
Beechgrove, a little crying infant came into the world in 
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the room above, and so the possibilities of tragedy b^an 
again. 

A Further Digression 

Of course these chapters are a digression. This history 
has to do with the journeying of Professor John Aitken to 
the Far East, and these chapters are only to explain how 
he met a lad from Drumwhin on board the Japan when 
they were south of the soft dawn-lighted hills of Crete, 
which, although they were hills of forbidding rock, looked 
in the gentle morning only clouds which had settled on a 
sea of glossy blue. 

The lad he met was called David Wedderbum, and was 
the grown-up baby that had been bom into a sorrowful 
world the night his father had broken his neck over the 
Rucan toll-gate. The child had got the name David from 
Janet's father, and his looks from Janet herself. He had 
been bom to a mixed fate. Whether he inherited qualities 
from his random father, it would be difficult to say, but he 
had something of his gentle mother in him, and he had 
her mothering as the room of his life. It was when he 
was emerging from that cosy room — ^as youth with adven- 
ture in its head will emerge from home and try a wider 
world — ^that the elements of continued tragedy began to 
show themselves. The end of tragedy is love, and it is 
wonderful how quickly a youth's heart puts out these 
downy promises on its spring branches under the warming 
influence of bright eyes. 

David Wedderbum had, contrary to the expectations of 
some of those in whose memory the father and his ungainly 
exploits still lived, proved a steady lad. He had a pair of 
clever hands, and when he grew up he went into Milligan's 
foundry, with a view to becoming in time an engineer. All 
went well till the bright eyes dawned over the horizon. 
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It is always so. There are three dawns in life. The 
dawn of light, the dawn of love, and the dawn of death. 
They all have their beauties, but they are not the beauties 
of comedy. David was in love. There is no revelation 
like that. Before, all had been prophecy ; here was a new 
heaven and a new earth, and the centre of these universes 
is the loved one. And this great change had been brought 
about by laughing eyes and red lips. 

Phyllis — how beautiful the loved one's name sounds to 
loving ears ! Phyllis Rithet was the daughter of Mr. Rithet 
of Hallowby, and David and she went nutting in the thick 
hazel-woods together in a golden autumn when nature gives 
gifts. He felt after that — when he had helped her to pull 
down boughs on which night-capped nuts grew in thick 
starry clusters, when he had seen her sleeve slip back from 
her wrist, when he had felt her breath — ^as sweet as maiden 
spring's floweriest wind — ^he felt that his fate was sealed. 
Ah 1 that day. Some of the hazel boughs had had mis- 
chievous fingers in her hair, and it fell undone, a fragrant 
shiver about her, and he felt as if he had been put 
upon terms of secret and precious intimacy by being 
admitted to the accident. It was shortly after the meet- 
ing that some vows were exchanged — his were earnest, 
hers were light. But even her laughing assent satisfied 
his heart. 

After that David became impatient of the foundry, and 
wanted to b^n his career, and, although it wounded his 
mother's heart, and crippled her poor means, she let him 
go to Glasgow, and he entered the office of an engineer, 
and he set a stiff heart to his work, for the memory of the 
nutting was fresh in him. But perhaps it would have been 
better if he had stayed in Drumwhin, for Phyllis, although 
she had not forgotten him, forgot her promise — or was it a 
promise after all, when it had been given on a laugh ?— and 
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when the nuts came again she went to the hazel copses 
which grow on Goldie Hill with another, and — but it is 
not an uncommon story — Charlie Guest was near, and 
David Wedderbum was far away, and a tired heart, like 
a little weary bird, flutters to the first tree and perches 
there — and sometimes even sings. And the sequel ? Ah, 
here comes in the proverbial wisdom about the world being 
small. David Wedderbum heard how Phyllis had proved 
light of love, and wanted to go away from Scotland, which 
had treated him so cruelly — that was the way he put it in 
his grief — and applied to the engineer in whose office he 
had been working, to be allowed to go out to the Straits 
Settlements to superintend some tramways which were 
being constructed, and after a time his importunity suc- 
ceeded, and he was sent ; and here he was on board the 
S.S. Japan^ as we have seen, and had been recognised by, 
and had shaken hands with, Professor Aitken, who knew 
something of the history. But, stranger still, he found 
himself in the same ship with Charlie Guest and his new 
wife, who had been Phyllis Rithet of Hallowby — and if 
these coincidences do not justify the proverb that the 
world is small, then nothing will. Up to the present 
we have been dealing with comedy, although Professor 
Aitken failed to see it in this light ; but here, running in 
parallel lines to his own love affair, was love and hate 
— a honeymoon and a jealous lov^r, who had desperate 
thoughts in him which might easily develop into vol- 
canic action of one kind or another. The very existence 
of this smothered tragedy on board the Japan made the 
Professor feel uncomfortable, for he had an excellent 
heart. But what could he do? Still he had no heart 
for penny-point whist that night, although Lady Glen- 
esslin was most anxious for him to take a hand. " Take 
a hand:" had the words a deeper significance than the 
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Countess knew ? and then he thought with a fat sigh of his 
— mature years. Heigh ho ! 

That evening there was a dance on board. It gave the 
ladies an excuse for ransacking their boxes and dress- 
baskets, and of appearing in dScollet^ dresses which low- 
necked vultures might have envied. Some of the scraggier 
sort — and there were some on board not so plump as they 
had been — rather suggested these obscene birds. The 
music was rather tinkling, but many of the couples were 
boisterously young; and if youth cannot make a dance 
go well, nothing can. Mifs Darling had many partners. 
It was inevitable, but painful to the Professor, who had 
not danced for twenty years, and dared not adventure 
upon such a perilous enterprise. He even doubted 
whether the pastime was quite moral. Of course he was 
familiar with the reel, and had even attempted, not very 
successfully, the Highland fling, but this embracing in 
public, even when there was the excuse of music for 
such entwined intimacy, and when the couples were re- 
volving as if in harmony with the nebular throng, seemed 
to him to verge upon indecency. He certainly thought 
that Captain Watson, who was whisking Miss Darling and 
her skirts in giddy circles about the deck, was no better 
than he should be; for he understood that the captain 
was a married man, and she, Mina, ought to have known 
better. After hearing the story of love and jealousy from 
David Wedderburn, who had a second-class ticket to the 
East, the Professor had in candour to admit that there was 
jealousy in the saloon too, and if he had had a chance he 
would certainly have been cold to Captain Watson. But 
the dancers did not seem to mind him, and he went rather 
moodily away from them, and stood upon a little bridge 
which led to the forecastle under a heaven of stars. There 
was the Ploi^h, low down in the heaven, and Jupiter 
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just rising from a horizon of waves, and the roof of 
earth shining with the travelled light of innumerable 
stars. There is nothing so solenm as such a multitu- 
dinous night, and although a waltz tune by Strauss still 
tinkled from the spar-deck, and the dancers' tails and 
skirts still flew round in circles like the ring of Saturn, 
this great interview with the Universe calmed his per- 
turbed mind, the more so as he thought that Captain 
Watson, who was going to Cairo, would leave the ship 
on the morrow. Every ship carries a freight of curious 
heart-beats and emotions, but the Japan^ as we have seen, 
was tempestuously loaded — both fore and aft — with the 
stuff which makes for happiness or misery. We admit that 
Professor Aitken was quite genial when he bade good-bye 
at Port Said to Captain Watson, although he suspected the 
captain had a pang under his waistcoat. 

People who had now been so long on board the ship, 
and had seen nothing but the immaculate round of dark 
azure, thought that a " trip ashore at Port Said " would be 
a relief even after such pleasant monotony. And there 
were proposals to make up parties to dine at the Savoy 
Hotel while the ship was coaling. The Earl was too deep 
in a Blue-book to mind the inconvenience which was 
caused by the black avalanches with the grimy dust which 
settled on everything, and he determined to remain on 
board the Japan, But the Bishop of Guava, notwith- 
standing what the Professor in a moment of cynical 
irreverence called his "silk kilt," was on pleasure bent, 
and so he made up a party. He was taking Miss Darling 
with him — under the strict chaperonage of his wife, of 
course — and, under the circumstances, the Professor was 
delighted to make one of the party. It might — the Pro- 
fessor, who was full of his poignant memories of the night 
before, of how Captain Watson had danced three or four 
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times with Mina, thought — it might have been better, on 
the whole, if Miss Darling had been travelling under the 
care of Mrs. Gillespie — the wife of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Guava — instead of with the Glenesslins. Mrs. 
Gillespie had a sharp and suspicious eye, and was, he 
suspected, not altogether pleased that such a pretty girl 
should be one of the party. She kept an eye — which was 
of itself an innuendo — upon Miss Darling and the Bishop, 
and was certainly much more alert in her chaperonage than 
the Countess, who, good woman, had, no doubt, the ex- 
cuse of deafness for her unlynx-like eyes. Whether Mrs. 
Gillespie knew of how Captain Watson had danced four 
times with Miss Darling, the Professor could not determine ; 
whether she had any reason to believe that the Bishop — 
who was wearing a soft cap instead of his severely curl- 
brimmed hat, and who had very dapper legs in his gaiters 
— had an errant heart beneath his silk waistcoat, he never 
knew ; but certainly Mrs. Gillespie kept an eye upon them, 
which, if it had only been turned on Mina and Captain 
Watson the night before, might have prevented the excur- 
sion into the dark, spooning darkness of the forecastle, 
which was an agony to the Professor, and which certainly 
lasted an excruciating quarter of an hour. 

Port Said, a garish town, seen in dazzling afternoon 
sunshine, almost assaulted the eye. The comparatively 
new stucco town rears high buildings along the flat sand, 
and the harbour stretched out long piers into the Nile- 
muddied sea. There is nothing very excellent about Port 
Said. Some of the streets, Lesseps Street for instance, 
are shady with acacias. In a little public garden there is 
a bad bust of the promoter of the Suez Canal. There are a 
few mosques with their minarets, and a sand with bathing- 
machines, and the streets are thronged with beggars and 
vendors, the parasites of the tourist, who will show you 
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anything — the Post-Office for instance — who will sell 
you post-cards, who will drive you for a shilling each — 
which, knowing English as she is spoken, they call a 
"bob." They have all seen you before, the last time, 
although this is your first visit. 

It was the Professor's first glimpse of an Eastern town, 
and while, in the squalid native quarters, it had some 
Eastern features, for the most part, it was a stucco imitation 
of a French town. 

The coaling of the Japatiy which all the people went 
ashore to avoid, for the dust annoys, was not uninteresting. 
Awaiting her arrival there were barges laden with hundreds 
of tons of coal, and covered by as black a crowd of 
carriers. These were hauled over to the ship's sides, and 
then the dark and dusky and picturesque carriers of Egypt, 
descendants of the ages, began to carry, like black ants, 
the coal in baskets on their backs, up the planks and into 
the ship. At that dinner at the Savoy Hotel I think I 
may venture to say that the Professor excelled himself. 
His conversation was full of interest. He had never seen 
a pyramid, and had, as we know, only been an hour in 
Egypt, but he explained to the party how the pyramids 
were built. It had always been a difficult problem. How 
had the labourers of the old time raised those huge struc- 
tures — "artificial Alps" Professer Aitken called them — 
composed of huge fragments which it would be difficult 
enough for us, with all our modem machinery, to build 
into that " time-defying cairn " (this phrase is again his) ? 
Some said that they had raised huge mounds of earth 
or sand, and pushed or pulled the great blocks up 
the slope. This theory had commended itself to many 
Egyptologists, but Professor Aitken showed that as these 
were tombs of Pharaoh, and as each was proportioned 
to the length of the life of the monarch in question — ^and 
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as some of the pyramids were faced with granite^ — our 
mound theory would not do. He came, after profound 
thought, which interested and wearied his audience, to the 
remarkable conclusion that the Egyptians who built these 
colossal monuments must have had machinery. This was 
a startling conclusion ; but no one, not even the Bishop, 
seemed inclined to dispute it, and Mrs. Gillespie, with a 
furtive foot under the table, was trying to ascertain where 
the Bishop's gaitered l^s were. 

But being in the vein, Professor Aitken told them from 
a strictly scientific point of view the meaning of several 
Scripture phrases which had escaped the careful eye of even 
Dr. Gillespie. Miss Darling, to whom he appealed, didn't 
know the meaning of the phrase, " Cast thy bread upon 
the waters." At first she thought it was a Scripture conun- 
drum which the Professor was putting to her, but when she 
applied her mind to it she thought that the Egyptians must 
have been a wasteful and improvident people to do any 
such thing. There was a genial smile on Dr. Aitken's face 
as he listened to this, and explained how the fellaheen 
to-day sow their rice by throwing it on the waters which are 
kept up by their dams and barrages, and Miss Darling's 
mouth looked quite pretty when it was puckered by an 
'' Oh." But his learning as to Egypt did not end there. He 
addressed himself to the Bishop. " Do you, my Lord," he 
said, " know the meaning of the Scriptural phrase, * I have 
watered thee with my foot ' ? " The Bishop did not look 
very comfortable, and I do not believe that a wandering toe 
had been detected by Mrs. Gillespie; but he answered 
'' that the best opinion," and he said this with an assured 
pomposity which would have convinced a whole Christian 
flock, " was that an error " had crept into the sacred word. 
Some scribe had evidently written "foot" for "hand." 
This was not only his own view, but the view of — and 
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here he mentioned enough heavy names to weigh down 
all opposition. But the Bishop, although undoubtedly 
learned, had not taken a true measure of Professor 
Aitken. That great man waited patiently until the 
Bishop had concluded, and then, with modesty and 
firmness, said he begged to differ. He did not admit, 
he said, that any error had crept into the text Had 
the word " hand " been put where " foot *' is, it would have 
been silly (that made the Bishop writhe) ; you had only to 
look at it — " water thee with my hand." It would have 
meant watering with a watering-pot But see how in the 
Delta the fellaheen watered the land to-day. The precious 
Nile water was, as he had said, kept up by little dams or 
banks, and when it was desired to allow the water to flow 
over a certain piece of land the labourer tramped on one of 
these little dams, or kicked it away with his foot, and the 
land in question was watered ; which, in his view, was the 
real meaning of these very important words, important 
because they showed that the agricultural methods of these 
very old times were precisely the same as they were to-day. 

When he had finished there was not a whisper of contra- 
diction. The Bishop, although he had resented — but only 
as a Churchman should — the word "silly," felt that there 
was something to be said for this view, and that, on the 
whole, perhaps it was better to rely upon the accuracy of 
the Scripture record than to have to resort to a theory of 
errors. 

The others were astonished and convinced — astonished 
because, remember. Professor Aitken had not been more 
than an hour in Egypt. 

The whole ship's company was flurried by the informa- 
tion that on the day following the canal authorities were 
going to blow up a ship which had sunk in the canal with 
70 tons of dynamite on board. It had caught fire, and the 
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crew, knowing its bursting contents, had taken to their 
prudent heel$. However, some one had thought better of 
it, and returned and scuttled the blazing ship, and down it 
went into shallow water, and now up it was to go into a 
wounded sky. No one knew what would happen, all 
thought it would destroy the canal, and that no ship other 
than tht Japan would pass for weeks. 

Professor Aitken, although he had had new experiences 
— experiences he never dreamed of when he projected his 
travels — experiences both sweet and sour, was dissatisfied. 
No doubt dissatisfaction is a more wholesome frame of 
mind than contentment, for while the latter lulls to the 
folding of the hands, the former urges to action. The 
reason of this thorn in his bed was really that there were so 
few thorns. He had expected to meet discomfort and 
annoyance face to face upon the world's highway, but he 
floated in a hotel which was full of luxuries. If he had 
not hoped for hairbreadth escapes, he had certainly expected 
adventure ; but, leaving out these shining adventures of his 
feelings to which I have alluded, he had met with nothing 
more exciting than a conversational triumph, or a night so 
hot that he had to put his head to his port-hole and drink 
air from the wind-scoop. He had undertaken this long 
journey for educational purposes, and the rod is as much a 
part of education as sugar-plums. He was yearning for the 
chastisement which, while it pains the flesh, pleases the 
spirit. He was in a sense an ascetic. While he was think- 
ing thus he remembered a better phrase from one of his 
own early writings — which were still unpublished — " Take 
up your cross! get married," but he positively blushed 
when he coupled that thought with the recollection of Miss 
Darling. " Ah," he thought, " she would not be a cross but 
a crown," which was a gallant sentiment, when we consider 
how she had danced four times with Captain Watson, and 
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how they had been in the congenial dark of the forecastle, 
where alone love's star shines. 

But there is an inconsistency in the best of human 
natures. While we are well off we think that we are 
being enervated by luxury, and would fain do a term of 
Lent. When we get into that sparse season our palates 
water for the flesh-pots. Our hero had been anxious for 
some of the roughs and slights of travel ; he had felt that 
on the soft peace of the summer seas he was not on the 
way to attainment, but when discomfort, when danger came, 
he had his hankerings after those resplendent hours which 
had palled on him. Even fine weather does not last for 
ever, and fair skies are sometimes smudged with clouds. 
And that was the case soon after the jocund events of 
which we have been speaking. For days the skies had 
been free from cloud, or such clouds as came across 
its clear face were only those laden with lights in a 
golden sunset But now the clouds came trooping 
from every quarter, and the sky was too full to hold 
them. The light was obscured, and the day first put 
on a quaker suit of pearl grey, and then an indigj^ 
aspect, and finally became a cavernous night. All thil 
was ominous. But the winds, which had been in foreign 
parts, came home and blew at first shrewdly, afterwards 
boisterously, and, as the night came, madly. These 
stirred the waters of the deep, and the wind's plough 
went deep, and the furrows were mountainous. 

Professor Aitken went to the first officer, and asked 
him if he thought there was any danger, and that cheery 
person beamed all over his face and said he didn't 
think there was. The Professor thanked him, and went 
away comforted by his cheery smile. Then a gentleman 
who thought it was fun to "pull the leg" — the learned 
leg — of a person like a professor, came up to him, and 
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said it was a "dirty night," and asked him if he had 
heard the story of the Bishop. 

Even at that moment Professor Aitken, who had re- 
collections of Mrs. Gillespie's vigilance, had the discretion 
to say, " No scandal, I hope ? " 

"Oh no," said the other, with more hilarity than a 
story like that justified. " It's an old thing. The Bishop 
of Agrabad was going out to Aden on this very ship, 
and they fell in with a storm. The Bishop, whose faith 
was founded on a rock, discovered that his courage had 
not such sound foundations. He b^an to remember 
the story of Paul on the island of Melita, and other 
consolatory things out of Scripture ; but as the winds rose 
higher and higher his heart sank lower and lower, until 
it was in his boots, and he went and asked the captain 
if they would 'weather the storm' — he prided himself 
on adapting his language to those he was addressing. 
The captain said it was all right, and for a time the 
consolations of religion were enough for him, until a great 
gust blew his apron in his face, and he went again to 
make inquiries as to their danger. He besought the 
captain to tell him if the risk was great — he only depre- 
cated uncertainty. The captain, who had his own duties 
to attend to, got tired of these inquiries, and said, *My 
Lord, if you'll go and listen to the sailors in the cock- 
pit or fo'c'sle, and if you hear them swearing, you need 
fear no danger; when they stop swearing, then look out 
for squalls.' The Bishop acted on this advice, and with 
an eavesdropping ear went and overheard a large number 
of bloody oaths, and went back to his wife, who was 
also anxious, poor woman, and said, * Thank God, the 
sailors are still swearing.'" 

Professor Aitken, in the first place, did not believe the 
story, and he thought that such stories were ill-timed 
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when the face of the sky was black and the motion of 
the ship anything but steady. He was a little curt with 
the gentleman who had come to ''pull his leg"; and 
after a time he himself appealed to one of the ordinary 
deck-hands, as to whether there was really any danger; 
but as the Lascar did not seem to understand English, 
even slightly flavoured with Scotch, he got no satisfaction. 
But it was certainly a terrible storm. 

** That night a child could understand 
The Deil had business on his hand." 

The darkness of the storm was swallowed up in the 
greater darkness of the night; the waves, in Shelley's 
phrase, seemed to his perturbed eyes "dim mirrors of 
ruin." He thought he would not have any dinner that 
night, and he retired to his cabin. There are times 
when it is best to be alone. There was no repining now 
as to the too luxurious voyage. He thought that if they 
mercifully (that was his form of prayer) did escape, there 
would at last be something to tell the people of Drumwhin. 
Of course, his experiences were not very extensive — of 
course he had, as we know, been down the Clyde and 
across the Channel, but he believed that perhaps there 
never had been a storm like this. He thought that the 
captain's reticence and the Lascar's refusal to understand 
him, had been well-intended attempts to conceal the immi- 
nent peril in which the perhaps doomed ship then was. 

It is at such moments that philosophy stands our friend. 
It is true that no human spirit, however courageous, can 
face real danger without a qualm. To contemplate danger, 
perhaps death, without a stirred pulse or a fluttered breath 
is to be a Stoic Professor Aitken was not that. The 
storm was raging in ragged gusts about the staggering 
ship. He had, in the " Perils and Adventures of the Deep," 
the book of his boyhood, read of vessels hounded upon 
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rocks by implacable tempests. He had a mind stored 
with records of wrecks upon desert islands. He recalled 
how often he had seen in the daily prints how this, that, 
and the other vessel had " gone down with all hands " — 
curt but tragic phrase — and at that instant the ship gave 
a lurch, and the Professor rolled from the camp-stool, on 
which he had been sitting, upon the floor, and knocked 
his head against something which had the worst of the 
encounter. After that he thought it would be safer to 
sit upon the floor. He argued rightly that a body, a 
heavy body, would be in a position of more stable equili- 
brium there than upon a treacherous camp-stool, but, 
before he finally deposited himself on the carpet with his 
back against the chest of drawers^ he got down the cork 
jacket and with difficulty got it adjusted in a position 
which would, if he had got into the water, have placed him 
head downwards in the water with his legs waving in the 
storm. 

But that was a matter of experience. He had never 
donned a cork jacket before. He sat, however, in that cork 
jacket for some hours — awful hours — anticipating the worst. 
He heard some one in the next cabin pray, and that made 
him feel even more fearful. His own lips moved. He 
now tried to recall the hymn which had for refrain " for 
those in peril on the sea," but only remembered the line 
" upon the waters dark and hide ! " But he thought " rude " 
quite an inadequate word for such conduct as the waves' 
that night. 

But one curious thing is to be noted — that all through 
these tempestuous hours, while the ship had been bandied 
from wave to wave, and thrown from hollow to hollow, he 
had forgotten to be ill ! Such is the magic of philosophy — 
or fear — and it was only in the small hours that, the storm 
beginning to abate, he remembered it. 
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Interviews 

Professor Aitken was, as I think will have been gathered, 
a modest man. He had never mentioned how in a sense 

he had been a locum tenens for the Professor of Meta- 
physics in Edinburgh University. He had scarcely re- 
ferred to his published papers, which were few, and not 
at all to his unpublished matters, which were many. It 
was the more surprising to him, then, when one day on 
deck a gentleman approached him, and, after presuming 
that he was Professor Aitken, said that he was a writer 
for the press, and asked for the honour of an interview. 
" An interview I " — that is the ambition of all public men. 
It is a means by which you can say to the public the very 
best things about yourself without being suspected of 
egotism. You are by means of the interviewer kept in the 
eyes of man. It is the best of advertisements, and by 
advertisement we " live and move and have our being." 
And all so modestly done. The stuff that is in you is 
urgent to get out, like the aerated contents of a soda-water 
bottle, the cork is on tip-toe to fly ; but no, reticence and 
a wire of decency keeps it in until the interviewer comes 
and inserts his corkscrew of insinuating questions, and 
out comes the cork, and confld«nces flow — and selected 
confidences too. "Where were you bom. Professor 
Aitken? You are, I presume, a bachelor? May I ask 
if you are addicted to sport ? (any of these matters interest 
the public). What are your views on politics?" And, 
when these questions are put, you have your opportunity, 
and can " gush." 

Professor Aitken had never dreamed of such an oppor- 
tunity ; indeed, in one sense the idea was not congenial to 
him. He had lived a private life, and really had taken no 
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part in the drama of the days. But still he was a man who 
conformed himself to his surroundings. "Interviews" 
were a feature of the age. If the public was interested in 
the private doings of great — or, as he put it, " even incon- 
siderable " — ^persons, he supposed the public must be grati- 
fied. So, with a geniality which was above praise, he 
consented to the proposal, and, with a side glance at 
Drumwhin and what they would think of it all, he told his 
varnished tale. Some of his confidences were not quite 
accurate, but all of them were picturesque. 

The interview lasted some time, but what struck the 
Professor as a little curious was that he learned more of 
the history and the thoughts of the man he was talking to 
than the interviewer learned about his, the Professor's, life 
history. The interviewer was evidently, like so many 
persons connected with the press, a person of genius, and 
a person of that sort likes to hear himself speak much 
more than he likes to hear other people speak to him. 
The personality of a genius is infinitely more interesting to 
himself and to others than the personality of any other 
person can be to him. This particular gentleman, although 
he put questions to Professor Aitken, seldom waited for an 
answer. 

" You, Professor," he would say, " have written much. 
Well, so have I. I began to write when I was fourteen. I 
don't know that I did anything so good as Chatterton's 
early poems, but I was, what he was not, honest. Honest ; 
I never stooped to deception. I didn't care what I wrote. 
Poetry, prose ; it was the same to me. But I was drawn 
into the stream of literature which flows in the side-walk 
gutter of the time — the press. Ah, that was a mistake. I 
believe I could have done anything with my pen if I had 
not been made to do everything. You understand, sir, I 
have published, of course, but mere ephemera. I have 
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been so busy writing that I have had no time to write. I 
am now forty-two, and I am married. I live at Ealing, sir. 
Do you know Ealing ? Quite the nicest suburb of London. 
I am going to set to work in earnest, and with what 
advantages I A man ought not to write his great work too 
soon. He ought to live first — that is what I have been 
doing ; living mightily, if I may say so. Now I am ripe, 
full of experience. That was Charles Dickens' fault. He 
would have done well if he had begun where he left off." 
(At this point the curious fire in his eyes — the fire of 
genius, no doubt — and also a slight suggestion of spirituous 
liquor in the air struck Professor Aitken.) ** Have you 
ever thought of going into Parliament, Professor Aitken ? 
No ? I am surprised ! You would, if you will forgive me 
for saying so, shine in that assembly. I am, you will 
understand, no flatterer, but in these days, when the 
popular assembly is filled with numskulls and noodles, a 
man of commanding genius would, even at your time of 
life, make his mark — a mark on the times. I myself hope 
to go into the House — not yet. I admit at once that want 
of means prevents me, but that is one of the unsatisfactory 
features of our times. Why should the great assembly of 
the realm be deprived of talent (you will think I am vain, 
but I assure you I know my own shortcomings and — long- 
comings shall we call them ?) by want of means ? Yes, sir, 
you see before you an ambitious man — ^a domestic man. I 
have a wife, sir, and three children, but I hope to be in the 
House of Commons yet. Everything, sir, is open to a man 
of your or my ability." The Professor, who, in the first 
instance, thought these confidences interesting, began, as 
even patient genius will, to think them too long. But it 
seemed to the interviewer that he was short. " Are you 
writing a book ? " he continued. " * Pictures of Travel/ 
after the manner of Heine, would be delightful. I have 
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thought of doing that myself ; I have a pen that gallops. 
Just think what a picture you could make of Port Said^ 
the stucco portal to the East, and when you leave its red 
and yellow houses and pass into the canal, you see the 
ancient world. It has come to meet you with its camels 
and its palms and tamarisk trees, its ships or boats with 
their sharp-pointed white sails. It is as if you had walked 
into a Bible century. May I put it down, sir, that you 
contemplate writing a book? I would if I were you; 
with your steady brain and great intelligence you could do 
it admirably. Singapore, you said, you contemplated as the 
end of your journey ? I will put that down, if you will let 
me. It is a small piece of paper, but it is a peg to hang 
memory on. I will be able to make an excellent sketch 
out of what you have been good enough to communicate. 
I will submit it to you for your perusal, although that is 
really unnecessary, as I have taken down what you said 
verbatim. It is delightful when one meets a kindred spirit, 
and I hope you will forgive me for saying I have found one 
in you. I myself am thoughtful, as I see you are. I have 
never put myself forward. May I sugggst that you are 
diffident — too diffident when you have so much to give. 
May I say one word more — that I shall esteem it as one of 
the happiest incidents of the voyage that I have made 
your acquaintance." 

After this the interviewer, whose name was Wason, as 
the Professor afterwards ascertained, took himself off to 
the smoking-room, where no doubt he elaborated his 
article. Professor Aitken was left in whirling doubt after 
the interview. He thought that the man had been 
drinking — but he had been too complimentary to him- 
self (the Professor) for that. How was he to make an 
article out of what had been said when he had done all 
the talking ? Still the Professor knew the great ability of 
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these light-fingered gentry of the press, as he called them; 
and he would not have been surprised to find himself 
portrayed in a way which would have made Drumwhin 
open its usually half-closed eye, had he not, at or near 
Aden, heard that the interviewer had been " off his head " 
for some days, and that he was to be left behind at that port 
to go back by the next cargo-boat. He heard, too, that his 
conduct had been exceedingly strange ; that he had insulted 
the Bishop by asking him, when he had on his pith helmet, 
if he was one of the Salvation Army — had talk^ blatant 
free trade to the Earl of Glenesslin, and had been seen 
dancing outside a caf^ in Aden. This, thought the Pro- 
fessor, was not " living mightily " ; but he thought it with a 
sigh, for the man had been personally polite to him. How- 
ever, this prepared him to draw a blank in the interview 
lottery. So his first "interview" ended, his second did 
not seem likely to terminate in smoke. 

He had only known Charles Guest by sight when they 
had both been in Drumwhin. He remembered that he 
was the son of a respectable tradesman in the High 
Street, a man who had got a local reputation for enter- 
prise, but who was in reality a dour man with a close fist, 
but respectable withal, and that is everything. He was 
therefore surprised to find himself addressed one morning, 
as he was bulging downwards his deck-chair, by the young 
man Guest, who said, "Perhaps, Professor Aitken, you 
won't remember me?" but the Professor, who had a 
retentive memory, said he did. 

" Could I have a few moments' conversation ? " 

Urbanity could not say " No." 

At the moment the Professor was contemplating the 
desert. Of course, from his reading, he had known what to 
expect from the desert, but he was glad to revise and con- 
firm his forgone conclusions as to that strange phenomenon. 
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aMtiri(>ft€4^ <M«u<l>;; fee fiuswi li^iaeeo. (ffefcrrfrng %fx£ zmid on- 
e«Mi^f«Mn«^^ !ii(M; iTjuot bfr Bud oot kzKMRk t&oc tfiie 
<tfei«*^ fKM^ MWK^ a dMonek^m. Itt duunge of ckcs was as 
i ftC^aiwwt M tfostt 4o4^ sKMiKt <cii tfiM: bdks CO boanL Noir it 
wm ^ fair jt^km^ anvd dM; ftmsted bashes hoe and tbere^ 
Ihi^ Aisit/ tifb^ with its uaat^nd lamshackkiiess^ did not 
adter i1m>!: fjr^rfailffig tcme^ which was a direct attack iqwo the 
«ye^ aui there was no shadow to rdi^e the poor sight any- 
where^ Bui he had seen the desert change itself to brown. 
He ha^l seen distant protubeiances — diey were too small to 
wear the name hill — which had their summits illomined 
inUt whiteness. He had seen these very protuberances in a 
s^t \nnk (jf light These phases of the inveterate waste 
interested him much, as he was sailing his eye over the 
oeeans f4 sand, when he was diverted from these calm 
thr;«jghts iff mora stormy considerations by young Guest. 
When the Professor had asked him to be seated in some 
one eWs chair — which wheezily creaked as he sat down — 
the youth went on — 

** You, sir, I dare say you know my father, Mr. Guest 
of Drumwhin. Well, sir, I thought I would come to you, 
f(tr t don't know what to do." 

The Professor had a feeling in his purse, as any Scotch- 
man would aflcr such a beginning. 

nut the young man continued, " You see, Fm married." 

" Yos," said the Professor, merely assenting to the state- 
mcmt, und not claiming any peculiar perspicacity. 

" I married Miss Rithet of Hallowby." 

*' WoU ? " said the Professor to encourage him, as he liked 
to encourage every young man. 

** Weill before she knew me she had known David 
Wtsddcrburn — you will have heard of him — and he's on 
board this ship." 
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All this Professor Aitken knew. 

" You see, he had gone away to Glasgow, and she took 
up with me. And she said she never really cared for 
Wedderburn ; but — but you know women, sir," 

This delicate compliment really made Professor Aitken 
an interested party. He felt that this young man, little 
more than a lad in years, had some discernment. He 
prided himself that he was right. He knew women^ and 
he felt a little elated, for if there is an enigma in the world 
its name is " woman," and if there is a sphinx — well. Pro- 
fessor Aitken was a modest man, and he refused blatantly to 
complete the sentence. 

" Well ? " he said, sitting up as well as his sack-back chair 
would let him. 

" Well, she married me, and I got through the Duke — 
he's been very kind to my father — an appointment as a 
clerk to the Dock and Wharf Company at Singapore. So 
I came out with my wife on this ship. And Tm damned 
— I beg your pardon, sir ; but one of the first men I saw 
on board was David Wedderburn. But that was not all : 
he— he's flirting with Phyllis." 

" Who is Phyllis ? " asked the Professor. 

" She's my wife. I don't like to say so. We have only 
been married two months, and you can't tell what she is to 



me." 



This was quite an indiscreet statement. Professor 
Aitken had had his experiences. Not know ? Did he not 
know what Miss Darling was, at that hot juncture, to him- 
self? Did he not himself feel an unwarrantable suspicion 
of the Bishop? Ah, the lad little knew the depth and 
width of Professor Aitken's heart experiences. 

** But," he said in the kindest way, •* I dare say Phyllis 
is really very fond of you. She may like to laugh and 
chat and walk about with your friend. I gather " 
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** He's not my friend," put in the other, with the explo- 
sive force of dynamite. 

"1 gather," went on the Professor, "that they were — 
ahem! friends — before your marriage. But let me warn 
you that suspicion of your young wife's actions is the very 
worst way to bring her back to her heart allegiance." 

This was very fine reason, and neatly put, but it did not 
satisfy the slighted husband. He perhaps knew more than 
he had said, for he went on — 

" It's all very well for you to say, * Don't notice it.' I can't 

help it ; and if it goes on I'm d d if I don't throw him 

overboard. There isn't room on this ship, or on board this 
world for the two of us. What right has he to come be- 
tween her and me? He went away. He says she pro- 
mised to marry him ; but it's a lie, and if she did — well, 
she didn't marry him, and she did marry me. I would be 

ashamed if I were And the people are talking 

about it, and no wonder. There they sit and talk, and 
not a word for me. I tell you there will be murder on 
board unless you can do something." 

" Do something ? " said the Professor ; " what, my good 
man, can I do ? I fear my interference would only make 
matters worse. But, as I say, I don't think your wife 
means more than to pass time — and it is always tedious on 
a voyage — with her old friend. She chose you, and I have 
no doubt you still have her heart Why should you resent 
a largesse of smiles to others ? I think, from your conver- 
sation, you are not a hare-brained youth but a sensible 
man" — he remembered how Guest had said he knew 
women — "and I would advise you to take the matter 
philosophically, as I do. I have no doubt you will find 
that it will all come right in the end. Come and see me 
in a day or two, and if I can do an3rthing to help you — 
although the interference of third parties between man and 
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wife is for the most part injudicious — I will see what I can 
do, and meanwhile I will have some conversation with 
David Wedderbum. I cannot think so badly of him as 
you do." 

Soon after that Charles Guest went back to his own 
part of the ship, grinding curses through clenched teeth, 
and Professor Aitken was left to his own meditations on 
the course of true love, and the varying colours of desert 
sands. 

To his meditative mind, it seemed curious that this ship 
should carry such a freight of destiny. The scuttled hulk 
which they had passed in the Canal, which was to be blown 
sky-high on the morrow, was full of explosives which might 
spit a fountain into the very face of heaven, and pluck the 
Suez Canal up by the roots ; but here on board th^Japan^ 
while all seemed to be as commonplace as the flat desert, 
there were explosives fore and aft. Was not his own heart 
perturbed by the silky swish of a skirt past his toes, or by 
an extra dance with Captain Watson, and were there not 
volcanic eruptions of hearts under the awning of the after- 
deck ? Here was a ship carrjdng a freight of seeds from 
which it might well be that the haggard crop of history 
might, in the fulness of strange times, be grown. His 
analytic mind dwelt on these matters until it was time to go 
to bed, and attempt to find sleep notwithstanding the hot 
breath of the desert which breathed across the ship. 

Intervention 

Public opinion on board a ship is very much like public 
opinion in the world, but it is more sudden. The contacts 
between individual particles of society are more frequent 
on the high seas than on the high road — gossip spreads 
from mouth to mouth with the speed of wildfire, and might 
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in other ways be compared to that natural phenomenon. 
People meet at three or four meals a day, and there is 
nothing for any one to do after dressing but to talk to their 
neighbours, and little to talk about but their neighbours, so 
that the whole of the passengers on board are quidnuncs. 

Here not only is knowledge contagious, but hate and 
friendship are extempore. Jonah's gourd is not more rapid 
of growth and decay. It was not only owing to these facts 
but to his own personal attractions that the Professor had 
many friends. He had brought many books with him, and 
he had generally one with a marking finger between the 
leaves, with him on deck. This was no mere erudite 
ostentation; he meant to read the book, but he had so 
many claims upon his time and conversation that the finger 
never moved even by a single page. In this way he made 
many acquaintances, who gave him information of the 
greatest interest about India, Australia, and Egypt ; and if 
he had only used his notebook sufficiently these conversa- 
tions would have made a fascinating volume. 

In this way he heard of the strange escapades of his 
interviewer, who was now, under two medical certificates, 
on his way back to England, the home of the insane. 
He ascertained that his own experiences with that pen- 
man were lame in comparison with some. Many had on 
board that throbbing ship trembled for their personal 
safety, and locked their cabin doors while he was on 
board, and only breathed again when the two medical 
certificates relieved them of his voluble presence. In this 
way he heard a thing he could believe — ^that Mrs. Gillespie, 
a pendulous woman, was jealous of her husband, the 
Bishop, a man who was, in the Professor's lenient 
opinion, above such a thing. He saw how Captain G. 
was flirting with a gossamer of a woman, who was going 
out to Futtypore to join her husband, and he remembered 
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with some satisfaction that Captain Watson had not con- 
tinued on the ship after Port Said. He was in a vortex of 
scandal, for he knew that Satan, according to that revered 
poet, Dr. Watts — now too little remembered — finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do, but he was of opinion 
that idle tongues found mischief for themselves to do with- 
out his assistance. 

As he was at the receipt of this custom-gossip, after a 
day or two, he heard with some consternation that only 
that day there had been a fracas — a fight — a conflict — a 
duel — for all these terms were applied to it — between 
two of the second-class passengers. Some said it was 
about cheating at cards, some about cheating as to a 
woman. But that black blood had been outrageous was 
agreed- upon all hands. Then, as you can understand, 
the Professor's sensitive conscience upbraided him. He 
never doubted for an instant that it had been the two 
young men from Drumwhin that had been quarrelling so 
as to make tongues wag. But what he felt was that he 
was a kind of particeps criminis. He ought, after hearing 
what the husband had said, to have done something. 
He alone on board probably knew all the circumstances — 
had been made a confidant by both the men, and he had 
been enjoying his sea-baths, had been sitting in his deck- 
chair, had walked the deck with thoughtful brow and 
finger in the leaves of his book, and been careless to the 
urgent duty of human intervention when human blood is 
up. He reflected, as we should have expected, that non- 
intervention, aloofness, is really the tactics of the coward, 
and that, however disagreeable it is to ourselves, we owe 
a duty to our neighbours, a duty which cannot be lightly 
left undone. Thinking thus, and remembering the poor 
husband's demand that " something should be done," the 
Professor, with a courage which few merely looking at 
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him would have given him credit for, braced himself for 
action. He determined to have an interview with Mrs. 
Guest. She was a woman; and had not her husband, 
in the truth of heat, said of him, the Professor, "You 
know women." It was true. He had had a life in some 
remoteness from women and their ways — ^for the blue 
eye story was long ago, and the Darling episode was quite 
new — but no amount of experience will teach a fool, and 
the minimum brings wisdom to the wise. He had once 
made an aphorism as to education ; it was, *' First see that 
you have something to educate," and the profound wisdom 
of such a remark, while it seems really as simple as " First 
catch your hare," cannot be doubted. But although the 
Professor, with the instant decision which is characteristic 
of the real man of affairs, determined on this course of 
action, it was not without a misgiving. He thought that 
his action might be misconstrued. Mrs. Guest was de- 
cidedly good-looking. She had the rounded form which 
delights the eye and satisfies the arm. She had eyes 
which said more than her lips, and lips which showed the 
red lining of her heart. Besides, she was a townswoman 
of his own — might not his conference with her be miscon- 
strued ? What, in short, would Miss Darling think of it ? 
And that was the large misgiving which for an instant 
paralysed his action ; but only for an instant, for he knew 
his duty, and was a slave to that, and the slave to duty is 
the only free man. 

Still with the studious book sheathing his forefinger, he 
went down one ladder and up another — ^at some risk to 
his neck — and found himself amongst the second-class 
passengers. But he had no false pride. He knew that 
although they were only second-class, that God had made 
them, and that in a sense they were as good as himself. 
But that was his modesty. He sought amongst the 
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passengers, and at last found Mrs. Guest, and bowed 
finely to her. Of course she had known him by sight for 
years, and she rose, and he bowed again. He even went 
further, and shook hands with her. But now the delicacy 
of his task struck him. After some words as to the vo3rage 
— words which had been spoken 5360 times on board the 
Japan — he saw the enormous difficulty of the task he had 
undertaken, and he began by asking — 

" How is your father ? " 

This did not seem relevant to his then purpose, but it 
was. He thought it would be well if the very good-looking 
young woman before him — for he was now seated in a 
chair opposite to her — was about to stray from virtue's 
path, it would be well to bring home influences to bear, 
and the mention of her father was his method of recalling 
sacred associations, which are the backbone of conscience. 
After he had asked about other relatives, some of whom 
were unfortunately dead, he thought it would be well to 
approach nearer the subject. *' Mrs. Guest," he said, 
clearing his throat with the diffidence he felt, " I don't 
know whether you are aware that your husband has had 
some conversation with me." 

" Oh yes," she said, " Charlie told me." 

'' I am very glad to hear that. It is quite right for a 
husband to keep nothing from his wife. At the same time 
there ought to be at least equal confidences between wife 
and husband." 

" Quite so," Mrs. Guest assented, with lips which looked 
as if they were not far from a smile. 

'* Your husband made, if I may say so, a confidant of 
me — told me of his anxieties — of his cares. I believe he is 
an excellent person, and much attached to you." 

" Oh, Charlie's all right," said his wife. 

"But is his wife all right?" said the Professor, with 
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solemn courage. " Do not be offended, my dear young 
woman" — this was said in his quietest manner — "I have 
heard that your husband and another, David Wedderbum, 
in fact, a townsman of my own, are old friends of yours 

— that it is known to all on board — have in fact You 

may have heard of Helen of Troy " 

Mrs. Guest had not heard that spicy story, but she was 
not going to say so. 

" Well," went on the Professor, " it gave me the deepest 
pain. Let me beseech you " 

Just at that instant another " good woman," Mrs. Gil- 
lespie, was within earshot, and heard what she thought an 
impassioned tone in the Professor's voice. She was on an 
excellent message — always attempting to sow good seed in 
the form of tracts, some of which had been composed by 
her husband — she had sprinkled the saloon with these 
guiding leaflets, the charts of spiritual travel — and now 
she was, like the faithful missionaries of whom we hear, 
attempting foreign mission work in the second-class. She 
had already given to David Wedderbum a copy of " Be 
sure your sin will find you out" And here she was with a 
sheaf of these thin arrows still in her quiver — arrows which, 
as she said in half-sporting phrase, would " hit the bull's- 
eye of conscience " — when she overheard a man of mature 
years use these strange words to a young, good-looking, 
although a bold-looking person, and it is not to be 
wondered at that gossip went tripping when she returned 
to her own proper sphere — the saloon. 

The Professor had paused on the word " beseech," for 
he had seen the Bishop's wife, and he knew he was speak- 
ing, as it were, in the whispering gallery of St. Paul's, and 
that his words had further billets than ordinary and decent 
acoustics would lend themselves to. Some men who had 
undertaken this duty on the poor foundation of a misgiving 
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might well have given up what was so likely to prove a 
compromising embassy, but not so Professor Aitken. He 
paused, and after a brief silence — which, in his able hands, 
itself spoke — he continued — 

" Let me beseech you to see that such unseemly quarrels 
do not take place again. It is in your hands to prevent it. 
No doubt friendship is a beautiful relationship, but in the 
case of a young married woman, especially if the young 
married woman is possessed of uncommon charms, it is a 
dangerous experiment when her husband is on board the 
same ship." 

He paused again, not certain that the last words he had 
uttered were on the same high moral plane with which the 
sentence was commenced. Perhaps that doubt was fostered 
by seeing Mrs. Guest's white teeth between the lips which 
rippled over them. But the Professor was a little flurried 
by having seen Mrs. Gillespie, and, having " done some- 
thing '' he rose, shook hands with Mrs. Guest again, and 
said, with some empressement, that *' he was delighted to 
have made her acquaintance." 

He proceeded by the " companion ladder " which was 
only wide enough for one (why "companion"? he wondered), 
but with more misgivings in him, back to his own part of 
the ship, and to the cast of himself which his canvas chair 
now permanently carried in its sagging depths. Even at 
lunch his suspicions were confirmed. Miss Darling was 
not at table, and the Countess said she had a headache. 
It was Anatole France who said, " Recollections are crowd- 
ing into my heart. I am like an old gnarled and moss- 
grown oak which swings its branches and awakens nests 
of singing birds." But the branches of the Professor's 
tree themselves creaked ominously in their swaying, and 
awoke only ravens and crows which croaked. He knew 

that Mrs. Gillespie had been sowing more than tracts. 

s 
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He felt that this cold abstention from the luncheon-table, 
this headache — perhaps red eyes — was the result of her 
deft overhearing and as deft sowing of the seed of gossip. 
This pained him into reflections which almost deprived 
him of his afternoon nap. 

When he awoke they were well on their way through 
the Red Sea. He had looked in vain for Mount Sinai, 
which according to the guide-book could be seen for a 
few minutes. He wished to see it out of respect to Moses, 
who was indubitably a great man, although the Professor 
was of opinion that he had not led the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea at all, but through one of the lakes 
to the north of it, which are sometimes dry, and are only 
occasionally shallowly filled with water. But Horeb eluded 
him, and the ruddy hills which he saw were forbiddingly 
barren. The wind was unfortunately a following wind, and 
the heat prickly. He had learned from Helmholtz that 
the sun yields as much heat as if 1500 pounds of coal 
were burned every hour on each square foot of its surface, 
but he came to the conclusion that the universe must have 
been stoking it that day up to 2000 pounds. He knew 
from his reading, which was as variegated as history, that 
there is heat enough in that luminary to last 1 7,000,000 
years at least. 

This reflection is not so consolatory as it sounds when 
you are in the Red Sea under a sky full of sunstrokes. 
But it was not the physical discomfort of the day that 
was the only trial. At dinner it is true that Miss Darling 
did appear, and declared her headache gone, but she did 
it with averted face, although her charming dimple was 
in view. 

She spoke but little, and the Professor knew that that 
well-intentioned Mrs. Gillespie had done her work. 

*' Heaven forbid that I should lift a hand against thee,'' 
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said the Quaker to a dog that had offended him, "but 
I will give thee a bad name," and straightway the good 
man raised the cry of " Mad dog." He had his revenge, 
and the dog had his epitaph. This reminiscence was 
present with him. He heard the cry of " Sad dog " raised 
against him. He anticipated a tract from the Bishop. 
He saw the averted head which spoke of an averted heart, 
and he almost thought that it was time for him to have 
an epitaph. How these incidents had robbed the days 
of delight, and how they filled his troubled sleep with 
dreams ! Was the brusque Colonel Shock right after all ? 
Would it have been better to remain at Drumwhin after 
all, in the small but stately seclusion of Rose Cottage ? 

From these rather harrowing statements it will be seen 
how the Professor had fallen into love, and how he was 
overwhelmed in ship's gossip. 

Explanations 

'* In the time of Moses there were inspirations, to-day 
we never rise higher than a happy thought," was one of 
the Professor's appropriate notes in the Red Sea. But the 
consolation of such religious thoughts may be easily over- 
rated. There can be no cure to a slighted heart while it 
nurses its woimd. The Japan was approaching Aden 
before Miss Darling's manners relaxed. No woman, it 
would seem, can be implacable to one man unless there 
is another, and at the time the Bishop was under his 
wife's strict eye, and Captain Watson — he was at Cairo or 
Khartum. 

One day, therefore, when Miss Darling came and invited 
the Professor to another game at quoits, it would seem as if 
the sting of Mrs. Gillespie's gossip had lost its poisoning 
power. Alacrity was getting him out of the deep recesses 
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of his chair when Miss Darling changed her mind, and said 
it was too hot to play — an opinion in which he concurred — 
and she sat down in a chair next his and fanned herself, 
and sometimes a whiff of the sweet air came intoxicatingly 
in the Professor's direction. A fan was shunting the winds 
of Araby. 

For a time they talked decently about books. He 
unbent himself, and compared their knowledges of fiction. 
He was an admirer of Scott; she had more recent ex- 
amples. He appreciated the coarse vigour of Fielding; 
she knew more about the risky innuendoes and compro- 
mising situations of La Vienne. Still, these exchanges of 
confidences were delightful. But from these museums of 
literature their tongues strolled to the street. 

"Do tell me about Mrs. Guest," she said with an 
emphasis in which was persuasion. 

" My dear young lady," said the Professor, seeing his 
opportunity to give the lie to gossip which had been 
wrecking his days, " I know very little about Mrs. Guest." 

" They all say," she hazarded, " that she is very pretty 
— indeed the Bishop says she is the prettiest woman on 
board, but Mrs. Gillespie wasn't there when he said it." 

" The Bishop ! " said the Professor. 

" Oh, every one says it." 

" It is not true, my dear young lady," said the Professor 
gallantly, and he looked the rest of the sentence, which was 
met by a blush and a smile. 

" But," she continued, " you are a friend of hers, are you 
not, Professor?" 

" I assure you I have only seen the lady once. It is true 
she was bom in Drumwhin, but I have no remembrance of 
seeing her there, although I am acquainted with her father." 

" Then why did you go and call upon her ? " asked Miss 
Darling, with eyes questioning over the edge of her fan. 
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" Ah, you have heard of that ! " he said. 

" Oh yes ! And she is very good-looking ? " 

Truth compelled him to say — 

" She certainly is a comely lass.*' 

" And with two men on board in love with her," said his 
companion. "Two or three," she added, as if she was 
not satisfied with the Professor's assurances. 

" Yes," he said, with a sober earnestness which was apt 
to be impressive. " Yes, that is the misfortune. She had 
known David Wedderburn before she married her husband, 
and — and — but I hope my intervention in a matter which 
does not concern me may have been of use. I have heard 
no evil rumours since I ventured to expostulate with Mrs. 
Guest. I did it as one knowing her father, and in the 
interests of a noble life." 

This was sufficiently noble to almost bring tears into 
Miss Darling's eyes. She felt that Mrs. Gillespie had 
maligned the good man, that he was incapable of really 
taking an active part in such a complicated romance, and 
after that conversation they were on the old pleasant footing 
again, and she had no more headaches until they were far 
in the Indian Ocean. 

, One may be certain that truth is always wisdom, and 
candour is the best diplomacy. 



Revelations 

The Suez Canal had impressed our traveller as a noble 
work of man, such places as Port Said and Aden as the 
chef-^ctuvres of the devil. The former seemed a nest of 
blackguardism, where the population consisted of fawning 
beggars and pigeon-English touts who addressed him (the 
Professor) as Ferguson, and made him buy a necklace for 
five shillings which was worth one. That necklace he still 
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had, and its dear destination was not yet determined, al- 
though gallantry and inclination pointed the way. As for 
Aden, not having got over the disgust of Port Said, he did 
not land. There was nothing to be seen except some 
tanks five miles away, but there was much to be suffered, 
for the thermometer was soaring. Indeed, the Professor 
was much better employed while the Japan was disgorging 
the Bombay mails and feeding its ravenous inside with coal 
at Aden. He had met, as indeed we have seen, many in- 
teresting people on the voyage so far. The Earl was very 
full of the problem how to exclude alien men and alien 
wares from England. The Bishop was the author of tracts, 
the small change of religious literature. These were 
interesting in their way, even the journalistic Bedlamite 
was a study, but here at Aden Professor Aitken met and 
conversed with a Theosophist. To a person of a philo- 
sophic turn of mind nothing could be more interesting. 
He remembered Novales had spoken of Spinoza as the 
" God-intoxicated man " ; here, however, was a new species 
of worshipper, and the Professor felt that he would repay 
study. He heard a great deal from him as to reincarna- 
tion, mahatmas, and astral bodies, and the fascination of 
being introduced to these Eastern mysteries by a man who 
was obviously so thoroughly in earnest was great The 
gentleman in question had been an officer in the army, but 
his eyes had been opened to the truth by Madame Bovitski, 
a woman of vast insight and miraculous power. He pro- 
fessed, with a modesty which did him credit, that he was a 
mere tyro in comparison with that gifted woman. What 
had she done, and what had she not done? She had 
predicted weeks before he left England that he. General 
Burke, was about to visit her in India. She had, imder 
the influence of her astral body, painted the picture of a 
child of a friend of his, that she had never seen, but the 
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likeness was so striking that it was recognised by the child's 
parents, and even the little openwork frock was an exact 
facsimile. She had taken a photograph with her camera 
pointed at a blank wall, and the picture showed an unmis- 
takable group of spirits. 

For a time, while he was being made the recipient of these 
striking revelations, the Professor was so engrossed that he 
forgot Mina, and nothing I could say — after such a recon- 
ciliation — could indicate better how General Burke and 
his narrative interested him. The earnestness of the nar- 
rator communicated itself to the listener. This new 
philosophy, which was not only wisdom but magic, read 
like a fairy tale. The General told how persons in their 
astral bodies travelled through space. This was nothing 
more than a sublimated and perfected imagination. When 
the Professor thought of Drumwhin and its green valley 
with the purple-tonsured hills, was he not there? To 
him, as to the astral body of the mahatma, space was not 
— he passed through stone walls. There were an open 
door to the imagination ! Had he not had an impression 
often in the past that a present as it came was familiar to 
him ? When he went to a place for the first time, had he 
not had an assurance from himself that he had been there 
before ? Was that a delusion, or was it the truth ? Had 
we had experiences which did not run into consciousness, 
prophetic experiences which waited for realisation for the 
fact ? Here in these strange experiences we had or seemed 
to have a memory without a foregone perception. But 
that was absurd — was it not more natural to suppose that 
we had had the perception in the astral body, and that 
it was only when the two lines of being met that the 
memory became active ? But if the perception was there in 
us, it was easy to suppose that it might become an actual 
experience without a repetition of the perception in the 
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bodily plane. Would not that easily account for Madame 
Bovitski's portrait of a child she had never rested her 
bodily eyes upon ? There was nothing impossible in such 
a thing. Again, when he had been introduced to certain 
persons, he had felt they had met before — ^were in a 
sense friends although they had never met. In such a 
case, with perhaps a slight exaltation of his spiritual Hfe, 
had he been an astral he could have painted the face which 
was familiar and which mere fact declared he had never 
seen. 

As to reincarnation, nothing seemed more natural. He 
had long been of opinion that in a world which had a 
million traces of design, it was impossible to suppose that 
man — the supreme exhausting effort of nature — could have 
been produced after the labouring of the universe in pain 
for centuries, for aeons, merely to perish. There was such 
a lavish want of economy in such a proceeding that to 
suppose it possible was to libel a thrifty nature. Why 
make the wonderful thing man, if death in a day was to 
undo the cunning handicraft of centuries? It was not 
rational to suppose that all the experiments of a lifetime 
were to be sacrificed. What scribe would write and paint 
a book through laborious days, and when he had succeeded 
at last in satisfying a fastidious taste — made fastidious by 
his own great mind — when at last he had written ** finis " 
to his book, and his life work, would take it and cast it 
into the fire ? But if such an act would augur insanity in 
a man, would not a terminal grave be as authentic an 
intimation of insanity in the Designer of the Universe? 
Reincarnation opened a door for doubt. Why should not 
man with another body continue his existence? Why 
should not justice be done in that time to come ? A man 
who had made himself liker to the angels in this life might 
proceed as richly freighted into the higher sphere. 
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All these considerations, although they were new to him, 
were in a certain amount of conformity with his own philo- 
sophy. We have only ventured on the merest sketch of 
the views that General Burke, in various conversations 
between Aden and Colombo, communicated to him. The 
General was very glib, with a slight American accent, and 
his obvious admiration for the " great theosophist," as he 
called Madame Bovitski, was very remarkable. He hoped 
sincerely that Professor Aitken would visit that remark- 
able woman in India, and he became really intimate 
with Professor Aitken on that voyage — so much so, that 
he borrowed a five-pound note from him, and disap- 
peared at Colombo without remembering to return it. 
Madame Bovitski's remarkable achievements were rather 
blown upon by a sleuthhound of a society which followed 
her career till it showed that the miracle of a photograph 
of a group of spirits was procured by a faked plate. Her 
beforehand knowledge of the visit of certain persons was 
due to the simple expedient of a letter from an accomplice, 
and her daub of children she had never seen — daubs which 
were recognised by partial parents — was not so difficult 
to understand when one learned that she had procured 
photographs. But the exposure of Madame Bovitski, is it 
not written in the transactions of the society referred to ? 
As for the Professor, although he r^retted the loss of the 
five pounds, he continued to think there was something in 
the philosophy which General Burke had expounded — 
besides the living which that gentleman and his lady friend 
made out of it. It is the grain of truth that sells the 
swindler's **fakings." Even false religions have, like a 
harvested field, stray ears of truth in them. 
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A Change of Clothes 

It was in the Red Sea that the Professor, hearing that 
the waves of that long ocean were so salt that when a 
certain regiment was stationed at Dongola not one of the 
men failed to learn to swim, while in the ordinary unbuoyant 
waters of the sea there are always some who, even after 
long effort, fail to acquire the art of the fish ; it was here 
that he made a note which had some bearing upon the 
befallings to him shortly before the Japan reached the 
beautiful port of Colombo. He had written in his note- 
book — "It is not what flows into a man or a lake that 
keeps him or it sweet, it is what flows out. The Jordan 
flows into the Dead Sea, but nothing flows out, and it is 
sour and bitter. So it is with a man. It is not that he is 
loved, but that he can love, that keeps him noble and love- 
worthy." 

And one can see the significance of this reflection when 
he is acquainted with some of the episodes of his history 
since he undertook this voyage — a voyage which he thought 
might prove adventurous in other ways, but which had in 
fact proved a series of fond adventures which even his pre- 
science had not anticipated. What is it to a man to see, as 
he did, the rocky mountains of Arabia Petrsea bathed in light, 
to see a crimson and tawny sunset over a jagged Africa, to 
stop at a mongrel port, to eat black dates from Egypt, or 
enlarge his knowledge of the world and of men ? What is 
that mere " book-learning " in comparison with a discovery 
of oneself, the addition of new emotions — more important 
than the discovery of Columbus — to the kingdom of self. 
To know a world is nothing if you are ignorant of the 
reaches of your own soul, and when you know that foreign 
country which is within you, you have no need of travel. 
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But most men are revealed to themselves by another, and 
had it not been so in our hero's case? He had never 
known the large capabilities of his heart until these had 
been made known to him by his acquaintance with Miss 
Darling. And all that that meant to him was brought 
home to him by the knowledge that their ocean ways had 
to part at Colombo. He looked up in the guide, and saw 
that the voyage only took five days and three-quarters 
from Aden to Colombo, and he found himself regretting 
the haste with which the Japan devoured the distance and 
curtailed opportunities which were so precious. The de- 
pression which was caused, and naturally caused, by the 
imminence of parting, and which made the Professor, even 
in public, seem like a sodden flag on lazy wind, was after- 
wards used as an argument to put quite a false construction 
upon one of the noblest actions of his life. What could be 
more reasonable than that a man in the prime of life, who 
had enjoyed the society of a young, beautiful, and interest- 
ing woman for a time — who had, as we have seen, ventured 
on the audacious hopes of a lover, and who had with inde- 
fatigable purpose been laying oiit in sketch or ground-plan 
a future in which she played a beautiful part on the stage 
of Rose Cottage — what wonder, if now, before their bud of 
intimacy was full blown, harsh separation was to nip it, 
that he should feel grief and depression ? But these, instead 
of being indications of a mind unhinged, are, in my 
opinion, symptoms of health and vigour. It has been said 
that if the stars cannot teach a man, he is a dolt or a clod. 
But if a man has no heart he is not human, and Professor 
Aitken had a large and liberal heart. But we know that 
when there is a black desire in any breast to detract from a 
reputation, to misconstrue a good action, to ascribe base 
motives, or to smudge a fair fame, the poorest evidence, 
which ought not to be listened to in the court of con- 
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science, is admitted to secure conviction. It is only thus 
that I can account for the almost unaccountable statement 
that Professor Aitken had attempted to commit suicide. 
Nothing indeed was further from his manly thoughts. 
That that was so will appear from a simple statement of 
the facts. 

Although we have not recently referred to the romance 
which existed in the second class, the troubles which had 
agitated the ship had not passed away. After the un- 
seemly struggle between David Wedderbum and Charles 
Guest, which might have resulted in the tragic end of 
one of them, there was at any rate an armed armistice 
for a time. They did not use fists, but looked them. 
There was a sullen enmity between them which oppressed 
like a full thundercloud. Mrs. Guest, however, had been 
a little more discreet in her conduct, and the Professor, 
who was aware of the facts — for he took an interest in his 
young friends — was pleased in part to ascribe her conduct 
to his own persuasion. He had seen her on several 
occasions, and rewarded her with one of his most genial 
smiles. But he was aware that although for the present 
the danger was averted, there were smouldering elements 
which might lead to a murderous explosion at any instant. 
He did not see his way to do more than he had done, 
having regard to the coldness which had resulted between 
himself and Mina, and to the fact that Mrs. Gillespie had 
the eyes of a lynx and the ear of a gossip. He felt that 
that smile was all the length he could go. It was not until 
they had arrived at Colombo that the flagging drama 
became animated again. There had, it seemed, been some 
further misunderstanding between the young men the night 
before, and when the curiosity of the passengers crowded 
them to the port side — and some, anxious to be ashore 
first, had even got to the top of the stairs — these two. 
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by one of the accidents which convince you that there 
must be a devil, found themselves close together, and 
it is said that Guest pushed his neighbour until he lost 
his balance and fell into the sea. There were cries of 
" Man overboard ! " and a confusion which might well have 
produced a delay, and let the man drown or be eaten by 
sharks, for these are known at Colombo. People were 
craning their necks to see the man in the water, and such 
craning is a danger when some of the bulwarks have been 
taken away to allow the gangways to be put from the wharf. 
Amongst those who were naturally deeply interested in the 
fate of the poor young man was the Professor, and he was 
there with the rest peering over the perilous side of the 
ship. It was the work of an instant. Professor Aitken 
was overboard too. He, too, was spluttering in the water. 
Now, it was this incident which led to the asserrion that he 
had attempted to take his own life. But there were others 
who, even at that hectic moment, saw the matter with 
calmer eyes. They knew the Professor's interest in the 
young men. His chivalrous attempt to make them friends 
was now, as it were, in a flash understood, and now he had 
plunged into the water to rescue one of them from drown- 
ing. It is in this light that the action may be regarded as 
one of the noblest of his life. The greatness of the action 
was apparent to the spectators when it became evident 
that the noble Professor could not swim. He splashed 
about in the water like the screw of a steamer, and by 
holding up his hands for help precipitated his sinking. 
The man he had attempted to rescue, on the other hand, 
was able to keep afloat, and now life-belts were within 
reach, and ropes were hanging to their clutching hands, 
and ultimately, before the sharks knew what had happened, 
they were both with some difficulty hauled on board again. 
The people, whose anxieties were now relieved, buzzed 
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about them both, but principally round Professor Aitken, 
whose wet hand was shaken by many, and who heard the 
sweet breath of praise in his ears, in which the sea-water 
was still surging. But with his usual modesty he extracted 
himself from the crowd, and retired to his cabin on the 
excuse that he desired to change his clothes. The pre- 
posterous rumour which some ill-disposed person set a-foot, 
that the Professor had made a bold attempt on his own life, 
a rumour which somehow was so far bruited that it reached 
Drumwhin, is rejected by all the circumstances of the case, 
and by his simple and unpretentious conduct after his 
heroic action. He simply went and changed his clothes. 

But there were those who, although they saw through 
the shallow story that the Professor had really meditated 
self-murder, and pointed out that it was ridiculous to 
suppose a man would choose such a time, when a whole 
ship's company had its eyes on the water, for his fell 
purpose if he had it, were so envious of his fame that they 
attempted to ascribe his conduct not to its true motive, but 
to accident. They said that the Professor had lost his 
balance and fallen into the water, as if it was a likely thing 
that Professor Aitken would lose his balance ! They 
argued, however, that that must be the explanation, 
otherwise the Professor was a fool; for to suppose that 
a man who could not swim could do any good by 
jumping into the water to rescue one that could, was 
absurd. Of course there was a specious look about the 
theory, but it did not make allowance for the fact that 
generosity and sympathy do not stay upon the brink of a 
great action to calculate all the probabilities. A woman 
who sees a child about to be run over by a dray does not 
stop to consider whether she herself will be under the 
wheels, but makes a noble and foolish rush, and the child 
at any rate is safe. The same might easily be true of the 
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Professor. There was a youth in the water, a youth he 
knew, who came from Drumwhin — a youth who had, as 
the Professor suspected, been thrust into the water by the 
murderous hand of a rival — was he to stand there and think, 
" I cannot swim " ? Or was he to plunge in nobly amongst 
the sharks, and, instead of making directly for the victim of 
the foul outrage, should he not fright the souls of these 
fearful adversaries by making a great splash in the water ? 
Even at that urgent instant the Professor had kept his 
presence of mind, and no doubt his vigorous tactics, which, 
however, nearly lost him his life, for he had sunk twice 
before he at last got hold of a rope, had been successful, 
for the sharks were at bay. But these explanations are not 
his, but ours. He was too modest to explain anything — he 
merely went to his cabin and changed his clothes. 

One can understand how such events as these stirred the 
monotony of the ship to its muddiest depths. Even the 
sea palls upon the "ennuied" voyagers. A time comes 
when they no longer take an interest in the sunrise which 
they never see, or a sunset which they never look at. A 
week-old newspaper is more to them. But there was 
news on board. Here was tragedy walking the deck, even 
learning to swim. The day was illumined with a lurid 
streak of interest, conversation buzzed like a hive about to 
swarm, and meanwhile the hero of the incident was merely 
changing his clothes. 

But '* changing his clothes " reminds me. Here he was 
at Colombo, and a few hours would change his whole life. 
He had to leave the ship and proceed in another to Singa- 
pore, while she continued in the Japan away to the great 
continent in the south. He for a rash moment thought of 
sacrificing his ticket to Singapore — which to a man of his 
decided nationality would have been a miracle — but then 
he thought of gossip with its scandalous tongue. Every one 
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on board knew that he was proceeding to Singapore. It 
would give rise to unconscionable talk if now he changed 
his mind and continued in tht Japan to Australia. Not 
that he minded the foul language of rumour for himself. 
That perturbed him as little as a grasshopper — a gossip in 
its way — perturbs a mountain, but with the finest of feelings 
he felt for Miss Darling. It was her immaculate reputation 
that he was thinking of. With a manly determination, after 
he had changed his clothes he went on deck to say good- 
bye. For a time the intention was frustrated by the Earl, 
who showed that if 2S. a quarter was put on imported 
corn it would be a benefit to Canada, while it would 
only be a tax of is. 6d. per head of the population. 
He proved that by showing that every one — on the 
average, of course — consumes three-quarters of a quarter 
in the year, and so far his reasoning was cogent. But he 
went on to answer the "dear loaf" argument by showing 
that we might take the is. 6d. off the tax of 2S lod. a 
head which was at present levied on tea, or out of the 
5s. lod. per head which was the burden on tobacco. 
All this the Professor listened to with impatient attention, 
for he desired to pass the few last moments of the happy 
time — he felt they were as sadly solemn almost as his very 
last moments of existence — with Miss Darling, but he was 
held by the button-hole of courtesy, and he had to bear his 
Lordship's irrefragableness to the bitter end. But when 
Lord Glenesslin had proved his proposition to his own 
satisfaction, and that is all that really an argumentative 
person has a right to expect, the Professor flew or tripped 
from him (perhaps neither word is an exact description of 
his method of progression), and found Miss Darling in a 
remote and obscure corner — a comer which was big enough 
for two. With a quickness of perception which might not 
have been anticipated, he thought he detected sadness in 
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her mien, and that fact and a gentle redness of the eyes 
made him confident when he determined ** to put it to the 
touch to gain or lose it all." 

" Oh you brave man ! ** said the young lady, who had 
heard of the heroic action which the Professor had done 
his best to conceal — by changing his clothes. "Oh you 
brave man! how could you do it, when you knew that 
the harbour was full of sharks ? " 

" I never for an instant thought about the sharks,'' said 
the Professor, with perfect truth. " One has not time, my 
dear young lady, in such a case to remember everything. 
If without irreverence, I may quote Newman's fine hymn — 



» If 



' One step enough for me. 

" But they say. Professor, that you can't swim." 

"That," said the Professor with dignity, "is quite true, 
but it is a detail. Are you to consider such matters when 
you see a fellow-creature — what is more, a townsman — 
perishing before your eyes? No, I remembered that no 
more than I remembered the sharks. It is remembering 
things like that, that makes cowards of men who are 
otherwise constitutionally brave. But a hero remembers 
nothing. He acts on an impulse, which is the inspiration 
of a heart. But I did not mean to mention my poor 
and, as it turned out, quite ineffectual efforts, to render 
assistance to one of my kind. I did not mean to mention 
myself, I wanted to talk about you." 

" Oh ! " she said, in a neutral-tinted tone. 

"We are going to part, Miss Darling — Mina — may I 
call you so, for the first time to human ears, although I 
have transgressed more than once in that direction in 
the privacy of my cabin ? Our courses lie in quite different 
directions upon that ocean, and, it may be, on the sea 
of life. But partings are the sadnesses of life, and doubly 

F 
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sad if one may not look forward to a meeting in the 
future to staunch the wounds of memory. May I — 
may I ?" 

It was very seldom that the Professor was at a loss 
for a word, but in one aspect the sentence was a com- 
plete one, and Miss Darling, without referring to the 
boldness of the use of her Christian name which he had 
been rehearsing in his cabin, took it in that sense — a 
little perversely perhaps. 

"Of course we may look forward to meeting again. 
Professor. The world is quite small. And we return 
to England in January.'* 

" Then," said the Professor, " I will continue to hope, 
but may I have a crumb of comfort? May I pursue 
my researches with the consciousness that you have some 
interest in that future meeting which will be my load- 
star? Oh, do not say *NoM" He was going great 
lengths, the Professor, in that quiet comer, but Miss 
Darling, although quite young, had prudence enough for 
two, and she brought back the soaring moment to the 
common level of days by saying, "Oh, Professor, do 
you know I got a letter this morning when the ship 
arrived at Colombo from your old friend Captain Watson. 
You remember him ? He went to Cairo, and — and " 

She need say no more. The Professor understood the 
situation all too poignantly. He rose from that comer — 
which was a corner indeed — ^with a dignity which was 
itself a rebuke. He took her hand with a quiet grace, 
and said — 

"I wish you good-bye. A good voyage — not only to 
Australia, but on that other ocean way upon which you 
are embarking.'' 

There was a momentary mixture of metaphor which was 
an indication of how deeply he felt this blow to his hopes, 
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this frustration of his future. He bowed and passed down 
the deck with slow, pondering footsteps. He did not 
know whether his interview of the morning with the sharks 
or his interview with this fascinating young woman had 
been the more painful. He thought he would rather again 
face the monsters of the deep. Why had she asked him 
to play rubber quoits if she meant nothing by it? Why 
had she said he was clever and brave? Why had she 
had a headache when Mrs. Gillespie's hideous gossip had 
aspersed his fame ? She must have meant something by it 

But Captain Watson, a flippant soldier But no, the 

Professor saw that he was wrong in these regrets. He 
merely retired and changed his mental clothes. He had 
a look at the little chain he had bought at Port Said, and 
then locked it away in the inner recess of his suit-case. 
He did the same by some of his memories which had been 
clear as amber and were now clouded and cadaverous. 
He would think no more of it ; and he was a man of such 
an indomitable character that he succeeded ; and when an 
hour or two afterwards he appeared at lunch on board the 
Malay Peninsula^ the boat that was to take him on to 
Singapore, none could have told what a harrowing juncture 
he had gone through — none could have imagined that he 
sat there a bankrupt in hope, for he bore his misfortunes 
like a man. 

It would be a mistake to continue this narrative to much 
greater length. To follow the Professor to Singapore and 
to sketch some of the incidents of his travel — if they do 
not deserve the name of adventures — would be a delight to 
the pen, but we know that the sage of Rose Cottage is 
still thinking of publishing his " Reminiscences of Travel," 
and we would be only doing indifferently what he will no 
doubt do well. Our excuse for following his wanderings 
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so far is that there were certain passages in his life which 
will never appear in his " Reminiscences." We know him 
better! And we are convinced that these matters, con- 
cerning which we have spoken in these pages, are likely to 
be withheld from the world by his sensitive reticence if we 
had not, as it were for him, made a clean breast of it. 

His return journey after his stay in Singapore might 
have been with some of its incidents an invitation to the 
pen, but here again his ** Reminiscences " may take a tip- 
toe public into his confidence. But we would not have 
completed our duty if we did not tell of one good work 
which he did to crown his " exploits," as they came to be 
called. When they landed at Singapore it was found that 
the office which David Wedderbum came out to fill, in 
connection with the Tramways, had been filled up ; some 
one had reached it through a back-stair, and Wedderburn 
seemed to have had his journey in vain. It is true there 
was some short inquiry into his conduct at Colombo — con- 
duct which, it was said in confidence, might have resulted 
in the death of Guest but for the heroism of the Pro- 
fessor ; but owing to the intervention of the Professor the 
result was a Report equivalent to a verdict of justifiable 
accident. Not that the Professor would have intervened 
on his behalf had he not been persuaded that the shock 
of the face to face interview with his crime, which he 
was on the point of accomplishing, had sobered the lad 
and brought him to senses that love and jealousy had for 
a time deprived him of. It was his contrition that won 
the Professor ; and that worthy gentleman convinced him- 
self that the repentance was sincere by assuring himself 
that David Wedderbum had desisted from his pursuit of, 
or attentions to, Mrs. Guest. And then the Professor's 
sympathy — the stinging sympathy of a sore heart — went 
out to him, and he intervened with excellent effect, as the 
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report or verdict showed. But he did more than that, 
for, finding that there was no work for David in the 
colony, he proposed to take him home and find some 
work for him there. He knew that Mrs. Wedderbum, the 
lad's mother, would thank him, and if he could not find 
employment for him he could always get the lad to assist 
him with his notes of travel, if he decided upon publishing 
them after all. 

So, leaving Guest and his wife in Singapore, they sailed 
for England ; and I should like to close this record by 
showing you the travel-wearied Professor at home, in the 
restful seclusion of Rose Cottage by the river at Drum- 
whin, with his old friends, his books, about him ; with the 
Colonel coming in to swear genially at him; with the 
occasional festivities of the little town's society — ^an even- 
ing at Miss Blackstock's, for instance, or a small dinner at 
Miss Mainwaring's. I should like to let you overhear the 
excellent conversation of the Professor, which was full of 
briny recollections, full of whiffs of fresh air from seas 
or hot airs from the desert. I know I could interest you, 
as he did the select circle to which his varied and never 
exaggerated conversation was adddressed. But no; you 
have followed his " travels and adventures of the deep,*' 
you have seen him ensconced in his own home after all 
his trials, his sufferings, his heroisms, and we will leave him 
there. 



THE PINK OF PERFECTION 



"That you have deserved, is between you and God ; 
you have obtained, is between you and the rabble." 



that 



THE PINK OF PERFECTION 

A COMEDY WITH A NOTE OF 

TRAGEDY 



CHAPTER I 

Certain writers have made considerable reputations at 
the hands of a careless public by discovering some merits 
in human nature in obscure quarters. 

The public were surprised to find that the rough-and- 
tumble dwellers in mining camps in the West had feelings 
like men, and were fascinated for an idle day with the 
discovery. And again, when certain writers delineated 
perfections in the dwellers in some Scotch villages, they, 
for a time, made even their raw dialect popular. On 
the other hand, we believe that certain prints which 
are in the eager hands of what is by courtesy called the 
lower orders, and much in the dust-removing hands of 
the lower servants of our households, have secured a vogue 
by depicting with lurid language the vices of the aris- 
tocracy, and that the villains of these weekly fictions are 
mostly earls and marquises. With neither of these 
methods of romance do we desire to associate ourselves 
in these authentic pages, but to tell the story of one who 
in character was an amalgam of good and evil — as a good 
many of us are — and who got the rough justice, which 
is meted out to all of us, of over-appreciation by some, 

and of quite unworthy estimation by others. 
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Port Peter is a little town in a green hollow which 
forms a break in a long line of great high cliffs, which 
with stone faces look over a troubled sea to the west. 
There are a few huddled houses in the hollow, and a 
few more pretentious villas, with bulging windows and 
little gardens, higher up the slope, and nowadays we 
believe there is a more boastful hotel on the sward top 
of the cliffs, and a golf links with eighteen holes on the 
nibbled slopes which run inward from the forbidding 
coast. There is a deep harbour close to the lower town, 
where a crooked pier cuddles some ships and yachts 
against the winds which raid the coast and trample the 
waves into mountains of spume. 

It was in this little village before the days of the hotel 
and the golf links that Mr. Moir acted as minister, and 
did his best in a modest way to feed the sheep that 
were entrusted to him with the somewhat stodgy " word " 
which was in his mouth on the Sabbath. He was a 
quiet man, fond of books, which he read in a very 
desultory way, and priding himself in his younger days 
on his "style" — a quality in his sermons which appealed 
as little to his flock as the stars in the sky did. Although 
these may strike a wise man dumb, people with fishing-boats 
on rough waters, and with turnip crops upon grudging 
soils, are apt to think more of the clouds than of the 
stars. And so, many of the glittering periods which pleased 
him were quite unnoticed by those who listened to him. 

Still, he was a man whom respect followed. He was 
not young, but in his middle age he had married a wife, 
who, after becoming a mother of two daughters, passed 
away from a quiet world into a world which, her creed 
taught her, would be quieter. She left sorrow in the 
masse, and the voices of the complaining little ones 
touched the heart of the minister until it sought relief 
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in tears — for tears are, after all, a'^sad solace to a spirit 
too full to hold its grief. 

The two girls grew up in Port Peter, and made the 
quiet manse — at one time fretted with their purlings for 
a lost mother— cheery with the laughter which bubbles 
from young hearts. They were both pretty, and the 
croaker of the village, Miss M'Ewan, said, with a sage 
acerbity, that she hoped they were not too good-looking 
for a minister's daughters. But Miss M*£wan took the 
very worst view of everything except herself, and there 
she made up for her pessimistic estimates and expectations. 

She lived in a little cottage half-way up the slope, and 
was, in her hard way, kind to the motherless girls; but 
it was in her nature to think that the plain is less likely, 
when it is a woman, to go wrong than the beautiful. 
Her kindness often showed itself in the form of lectures 
— ^a cruel kindness — but the young are armed with in- 
difference, which is preaching-proof^ and the girls, while 
they listened with courtesy to her ripe and sour experi- 
ences, never thought that such advice was worthy of 
more then the deference they paid it To have followed 
Miss M'Ewan's advice would have been out of the 
question, for she counselled that all men were abomin- 
ably wicked, and to a young girl's heart that is a flagrant 
mistake. 

But Miss M'Ewan walked with common sense. She 
knew that Port Peter was a dull place for young girls who 
have hearts ready to take fire at the instigation of the 
smallest spark. She knew the gossip of the little town 
— how John Smith had caught more lobsters that season 
than heretofore, how Mr. Donnisthorpe, the new owner of 
Carronness, who had made his money in " salt," was laying 
out the gardens on a magnificent scale, and building a new 
wing — in a florid style, which suits the moneyed taste of 
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trade — ^to the old house; how Miss Blackstock, who kept 
the lodging-house on **the Brow," had been ** spitting 
blood " — she knew how these things could interest world- 
wearied people, but how little they had to say to the hearts 
of young girls — hearts opening from the bud of promise to 
the full flower which invites the bees! She knew, too, 
that, as scientists would say, the function of young hearts 
is loving, and that love, like sunshine, falls on the evil and 
the good. And her philosophy — a little wizened, perhaps 
— taught her that there were many bad men in this varie- 
gated world. 

She had, too, made up her mind to keep an eye upon 
the motherless girls who were spending their bright 
monotonous days in the manse ga!rden — a sweet tangle — 
or in daily walks through the shade of Carronness glen, or 
on the yellow sands, where the Carron coils to meet the 
sea in a silted rift of the great cliffs. 

All this was excellently intended on Miss M'Ewan's part, 
and, although her methods were severe, " her heart," as the 
folk of Port Peter said, " was in the right place." For it 
is a fact that she had, before his marriage, had some 
thought of Mr. Moir himself, and had asked herself, with 
a prickly feeling of the face, which no doubt was a physio- 
logical relation to a blush, '* what she should say if he did 
propose." And although she knew quite well what she 
would say, she always pretended to herself, with a modesty 
which did her credit, that she did not know. 

But the minister, as we have seen, never did propose to 
her, and had set his affections elsewhere. 

Still Miss M'Ewan had these memories in her — sweet as 
lavender amongst linen sheets — and they made her feel 
motherly towards Jean and Betty Moir, although she 
showed her motherliness in a cold way, as winter does 
when it wraps the earth in snow. 
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It was one day when Miss M'Ewan's motherly eye was 
not upon Jean that she was walking as usual over the bald 
cliffs towards the gurgling mouth of the Carron, where it 
flows out sweet from the glen, flashes over the sand, and 
ripples to the ripples of the sea, and she met a young man 
who was meditating on the staleness of a country world 
after the delights of a garrison town. He was a " well set- 
up young man," as the country people would have said. 
He bore himself with a certain brusque dignity, and his 
blue eyes seemed honest. At least that was Jean's opinion, 
when, without looking back, she quickened her steps, only 
because her heart was beating faster. 

It was then that Miss M'Ewan's censure of the wicked- 
ness of men recurred to her, and she indignantly protested 
against the sweepingness of the verdict. 

At the same time the young man had to some extent 
changed his view as to the country. It was not such a bad 
place if there were girls like that to be seen in it. He 
wondered who she could be, and, when at a safe distance, 
turned and retraced his steps, in the hope that he might 
meet Jean coming back. But Jean, still protesting against 
the injustice of Miss M'Ewan's experience, went back to 
Port Peter another way. 

Still, even this must convince us that there was some 
wisdom in Miss M'Ewan's philosophy. 



CHAPTER II 

Character is a joint-stock affair. It is true when we are 
soured we lay all the blame on circumstances, we hold with 
Darwin the omnipotence of environment; but, as a fact, 
there is some plastic discontent in us for the nimble fingers 
of circumstances to work upon. There are some folk so 
good that the devil despairs of them ; it is the half-bad that 
are his real assets. 

Mr. Donnisthorpe, who had, a few years before, pur- 
chased the estate of Carronness, was envied of men. He 
was undoubtedly rich, had made his own money, was 
called a " Captain of Industry," but nevertheless he re- 
garded himself as a victim. He was a man of consider- 
able wealth, but it is the " little less " in greedy hearts that 
means such " worlds away." He had been a manufacturer 
of white salt in Bromwich, and showed the persistence of a 
sleuthhound in his search for wealth. But he always 
thought his lot had fallen on untoward days. At Bromwich 
it had been the custom for years to excavate the rock-salt 
from what geologists call the top bed, and in excavating 
the rock-salt the mine owner or the mine |rorker had of 
course to leave pillars of salt to support the roof. Where 
the top rock was some twenty-five yards thick, the mining 
operations were confined to a comparatively small part of 
that thickness. 

There were several of these old rock-salt mines in the 
Lowwick district, and upon some royal occasion, quite 
long ago — we are drawing on the memories of quite old 
people — these mines had been illuminated, and the illu- 
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mination was a thing to be remembered even without the 
throne event it was meant to celebrate. For the torches, 
and the mimic constellations of *' dip " candles, had their 
flames reflected from a thousand polished surfaces ; so that 
to those who had eyes pestered with all these glancing 
lights it seemed, when they stood under those flickering 
domes — it seemed as if they were living inside a vast 
diamond. 

Many men, as we can understand, had gotten fortunes 
out of these caverns by means of pick and shovel, and, as 
we have surmised, Mr. Donnisthorpe was one of them. 
Where ill-fortune came in to mar his edifice of fortune and 
to sour his pride was the great accident at Bain's Mine, 
which happened on the 7 th December, one memorable 
year. Of course, to any one knowing the great industry of 
the Bromwich district, it does not need to be explained that 
for many years — some people with a taste for history said 
centuries — people had been in the habit of getting and 
pumping by means of shafts some ** natural " brine, which 
was formed by the i>ercolation of rain water on to the top 
of the rock. That water, coming in contact with the top of 
the top bed, by solution of the rock-salt formed brine. 
But the quantity of brine — " wild brine," as it was some- 
times called — procured by this means was small, and it was 
the accident at Bain's Mine which opened the eyes of the 
trade to resources which had scarcely been dreamed of. 

It was, as we have seen, on a day of December that 
Bain's Mine fell in, or was inundated. Some lives were 
lost, but, owing to the fact that the accident occurred in the 
early morning, the loss of life was not so great as it might 
otherwise have been. Still, enough perished to make the 
event memorable to all, and to leave sore memories in 
several homes. But the curious fact was that the caving-in 
of the surface of Bain's Mine, which made a great lake,\>r 
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" flash," as it was called, on the surface, let down the water 
of the Baseford Brook into the mine, and dry shafts in 
several of the adjoining mines stood almost brine full in 
consequence. The explanation of this was simple enough. 
It is fresh water that dissolves rock-salt ; brine, fully satu- 
rated brine, will have no effect on the rock. The caving-in 
of Bain's Mine had let in fresh water into what had been 
dry mines before, and the pressure of the brine had raised 
the level of the brine in the shafts, where it was now being 
merrily pumped. 

It was thus, then, that prosperity came to the salt trade 
of Bromwich, or at any rate to some of those in the salt 
trade. Mr. Donnisthorpe was the owner of several of the 
mines which had been dry mines, and of the surface over 
them. Messrs. Brunei & Binks were the owners only 
of a right to pump brine from a mine which had been 
known as Folly No. i. Now, while Mr. Donnisthorpe saw 
his surface land disappearing, and in its place saw nothing 
but the broad waters where the shaft of Bain's Mine had 
been, Messrs. Brunei & Binks found their source of 
supply of brine inexhaustible ; and the explanation of that 
was that Folly No. i. mine was connected with all the 
other mines which were now flooded — and Bain's Mine 
amongst them — ^and while they were apparently pumping 
brine out of their own mine, Folly No. i, they were in 
fact drawing the brine from the other mines where the rock- 
salt was being eaten away, and removed, in the form of 
brine, to Folly No. i. And this seemed to be proved by 
the fact that all the subsidences which formed the lake 
took place upon land which did not belong to Messrs. 
Brunei & Binks, but did belong to Mr. Donnisthorpe. 
It was therefore not their own rock-salt that they were 
mining by means of water, but the rock-salt of other 
people, and of Mr. Donnisthorpe most of all. 
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Here there was hardship to sour a man. He saw 
others making fortunes — ^it might be greater than his own 
— and making them by purloining his salt His land 
was to be lost in the waters of a "flash," and that in 
consequence of the theft, by the deft fingers of water, 
of his rock-salt, which went to enrich people he envied. 
Here was *a double grievance, which bit his sore heart 
as some of his own brine would have bitten an open 
wound. 

But Mr. Donnisthorpe was not a man to sit down under 
an injury with the folded hands of forgiveness. No, he 
went to law. That of itself is rather an embittering pro- 
cess, even when you are successful. A lawsuit usually 
comes from, and causes, bad blood. You have no fine 
feelings for the defendant if you are the plaintiff; and 
if you are the defendant you see no virtue in him who 
brings such a nefarious suit. But when you fail in your 
proceedings, and the justice you had a right to look for 
is, notwithstanding all you have paid, not done — and 
when, with such fumbling and inexact instruments as 
courts of law, is it done? — it leaves thorns in memory 
which rankle and fester. Mr. Donnisthorpe was not 
successful. A quibble foiled him. Messrs. Brunei & 
Binks admitted that they were pumping brine, admitted 
that it was fully saturated brine when it came to Folly 
No. I, and that therefore it was formed of rock-salt which 
did not belong to them. But they denied that it was 
formed of rock-salt belonging to Donnisthorpe, the plaintiff, 
and asserted that it was rock-head brine, which was 
formed by the solution of rock-salt miles away, near the 
outcrop. There was the evidence of the flashes against 
this egregious theory, which was sworn to by several 
geologists, hirelings of science, but the jury was for tk^ 
defendants, and Mr. Donnisthorpe had to pay the costs. 

G 
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Well, he used to think to himself, if he was a sour man 
had he no reason for it ? It was after that that he sold the 
place near Bromwich and bought Carronness, where, as we 
have casually seen, he laid out great sums of money in ex- 
tending the gardens, in building long lengths of glass- 
houses, and in adding a great wing, which made the old 
house look a little insignificant. It was here he meant 
to eat his heart out, when he saw the high dividends 
Brunei & Binks Limited were dividing out of their ill- 
gotten gains, but to eat it out in gloom and sulks in the 
midst of luxury. 

When Carronness House was completed, it was his pride 
to fill it with visitors, and to boast, by means of his glass- 
houses and fa9ades, of his wealth; and sometimes, after 
dinner, to gird at the immorality of certain trade methods 
of which he entirely disapproved. It was then, when he 
got an attentive listener, that the spleen which was in him 
would come out, unmellowed by the excellent port he was 
passing. It was then that he would call certain persons 
thieves and robbers, and talk of footpads on the highway 
of trade — but all carefully, so that there should be no 
direct slander, although most of his listeners knew that it 
was Brunei & Binks that were in his mind and were being 
stabbed by these daggers of innuendo, or struck by his 
bludgeons of words. 

The family at Carronness were almost alone one even- 
ing; only a Lieutenant La Sale, an army friend of Mr. 
Donnisthorpe's son, was staying with them, and into his ear 
Mr. Donnisthorpe, after the ladies had gone to the drawing- 
room, was pouring his wrath against some person or persons 
unknown. The young man was not a bad listener when 
wine was good and the cigars plentiful, and as he had — as 
many professional persons have — a contempt for trade, 
although he was almost a worshipper of the wealth that 
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resulted from it, he was quite content to acquiesce in 
all that his host said as to the immorals of commercial 
matters. 

But at last it was obvious that his attention was flagging, 
for in a pause in Mr. Donnisthorpe's harangue Mr. La Sale 
said — 

" By the way, I met a very pretty girl on the cliffs this 
morning. I did not know that there were any beauties near 
Carronness." 

''Beauties?" said his host abruptly, ''no, there are no 
beauties about Carronness.'' 

Perhaps he was thinking of the Misses Donnisthorpe, 
who were certainly plain. 

" Well, perhaps I may be exaggerating," said his guest, 
" but the girl I passed was certainly very pretty. She was 
walking in the direction of Carronmouth." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Donnisthorpe, his temper now sub- 
siding, as the seething of boiling ¥rater in a kettle does when 
you take it off the fire, and letting him think of other things, 
" perhaps it was one of the minister's daughters. They are 
both good-looking girls — for their station." The last phrase 
was not his own, but borrowed from his wife, who had used 
it with reference to Jean and Betty. 

" Oh yes, for their station," said the younger man with a 
laugh. 
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CHAPTER III 

Passion in the bud has some beauty, evolving it may have 
some fragance, but full-blown it is only repellent. The 
first commotion of passion is as if an angel had stirred the 
waters, and then we can think there is healing in them. 
But as the overwhelming gust swells, we can as well perceive 
as in a wind-storm that the devil has " business on hand." 
While the hopes are small and the realisation unlikely there 
is poetry in it ; but when that ineffable stage is past and 
conquest marches on its prey, there is nothing but cruel 
prose in the transaction. It is true that even out of this, 
poetry may again, in the fulness of time, come, but at present 
it is as haggard as a Newgate Calendar. 

The young man who was guest at Carronness admired 
himself, but after a second meeting with Jean Moir he told 
himself that he admired her. He felt a better man, too, 
because he could genuinely admire another. 

Their third meeting was not accidental, but had been 
planned with adroitness by Lieutenant La Sale, and when 
he had, in effect, waylaid her, he took courage in his hands 
and spoke to her. 

He had watched her, from a screen of hedge, take the 
road which leads from Port Peter to Mary's Isle, and then 
by a detour managed to get before her on the road, and 
walked towards her. When he took off his hat and spoke 
of the day, Jean*s face went very red, for she had spoken to 
so few men, and she did not for the instant — not being on her 
guard, as Miss M'Ewan would have been — see the impro- 
priety of such an interview without an introduction. Still 
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the blush was a confession that there was something more 
than common in such an adventure. 

'* Are you going far ? " he asked, as he turned and walked 
with her. 

" No" she answered, and her own voice surprised her, for 
it fluttered like a bird taken in the hands — "No, only to 
Mary's Isle — not far." 

" May I go with you ? " he asked, and, although it was a 
little thing, he seemed to ask it as a great favour. 

But Jean did not answer, so they walked on along the 
summer way in a silence which was not all silence. 

But Lieutenant La Sale was a soldier, and thought that 
hearts are to be won by escalade, and he said, "Do you 
know you are very pretty ? " 

Here, however, he was over-bold ; Jean began to tremble. 
To be spoken to had made her blush, but the blush turned 
to a flame when such bold words were so soon spoken. 
She half turned, and said, " I think I will go back." 

" Now," he said, " I have offended you. I didn't mean 
to say it, but it's the truth, and it came out." 

He seemed contrite, and as she had a soft heart she forgave 
him, saying, " Please do not say anything like that again." 

** May I not look at you ? " 

She did not answer. 

** If I may, then my eyes will say what you forbid to my 
lips." 

Jean was little more than a child, and did not know 
how to repel such wooing. At last she said, " I don't know 
you." 

"May I introduce myself? My name is La Sale — 
sounds French, does it not? I'm in the army, and I am 
stopping at Carronness for a few days." 

" In the army ? '* Jean repeated, for the soldiering took 
possession of her imagination. 
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" Yes," he said, smiling ; *' but I'm not a real soldier, I 
haven't been in wars, only smelt powder in sham fights ; but 
my time will come." 

The last words invited to her favour far more than the 
compliments. It is the timid that admire the brave. 

"Would you like to be in battle? " she asked. 

" Like it ? Of course ! Soldiers in peace are like thick 
curtains in summer — useless. But in war — although they 
die, it is then only that they live." 

This hollow boasting, for it sounded hollow to himself, 
impressed the girL " How glorious ! " she thought, but she 
did not let the words further than the closet of her mind. 

They were not far from Mary's Isle now, and he asked if 
he might walk back with her, but she said " No." Would 
she meet him again the next day ? 

" No," she said again. 

And so the first important meeting came to an end with 
a douche for the lover, but as he went back by himself he 
planned another meeting, swearing to himself that she was 
as pretty a girl as he had seen, and worth a dozen of 
Donmsthorpe's plain daughters. 

Her unspoken admiration of his swashbuckling phrase 
had gratified the man, and when a man is gratified by 
what a woman says or does, he thinks he loves her — and 
perhaps he does. 



CHAPTER IV 

Miss M'Ewan, who wore a "front," and who boasted it 
was her own hair, as in fact it was, for it had been collected 
from the combs of a much earlier date, and now concealed 
some whitening locks under a more youthful brown, was a 
busybody. Some people can do nothing with dignity. 
Others, if they have no occupation or affairs of their own, 
must busy themselves with the doings of others. All her 
works, although interfering, were excellent. She would 
read the Bible for hours to reluctant listeners, who dare 
not even hint that they would have preferred to have some- 
thing out of the newspapers. She would give excellent and 
drastic advice to the mother of a wastrel youth, who pre- 
ferred to play games about the village street with other boys 
to learning lessons the utility of which he was inclined to 
doubt. She would come poaching on the domain of Dr. 
Reid, the village doctor, prescribe for the ailments of many 
of her neighbours, and would see with a domineering 
manner that her advice was followed. Every one who was 
brought into contact with her felt that she was not a 
woman to be trifled with. Some people said she had excel- 
lent principles ; some said she was " just obstinate, and 
would have her own way." It is true, in all these ways she 
thought her own way was God's way, and that is a very 
comforting belief. 

But besides her work of " charity and mercy," which, 
although a strict observer of Sunday, she allowed herself 
the recreation of the fussy by doing on the Lord's day, 

she had her friendships, and nothing is more curious 
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than the ill-assortments which friendship makes. You 
see people who seem to have natures as the poles apart 
who are, as it were, colleagues in their lives. Indeed, in 
the matter of amity, it is seldom that like draws to like. 
But it must be remembered that friendship is not a 
matter of free choice amongst any number of applicants. 
In many cases it is chance which introduces you to your 
associate : you live next door ; you have a long voyage 
on a ship together; there is none else in your village 
community that has the same social standing as yourself, 
except the person who is now your friend; you and the 
person you now call friend are associated in some work 
with a common object. All these circumstances tend to 
cementing adherents, who, but for them, might be as 
repellent to one another as are particles of gas. 

It is only by some such explanation that the bond 
between Miss M*Ewan and William Reid, who was the 
harum-scarum son of Dr. Reid of Port Peter, can be 
accounted for. On his side perhaps the friendship was 
not extraordinary. Miss M*Ewan had given him, on 
many occasions, "jam pieces" — that is, thick pieces of 
bread plentifully spread with jam — generally of her own 
making, and such conduct begets respect. It was rather 
her attachment to the young gentleman that was worthy 
of astonished remark. He was a schoolboy with a 
tendency to truancy. He was one of those exuberant 
boys who prefer to study nature in all her aspects to 
pursuing her in the distorted mirror which is presented 
in books. He was fond of bird-nesting, not in the 
humane way it is indulged in nowadays. He had been 
known to throw stones with some success at a duck on a 
pond for an hour. His idea of humour was making some 
one else uncomfortable, and in this he succeeded to a 
marvellous extent. When lovers loitered in a lane they 
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would be surprised by the smacking echo of a 
which may have been in their thoughts, but had not 
been achieved. This encouragement came from Willie 
Reid, who was hidden behind a flowering hedge. To 
hand the Bible to a poor worshipper in kirk, a wor- 
shipper who could not read, and to note that he held 
the book with studious eye upon the upside-down page, 
was a matter for suppressed tittering glee. To drop a 
penny in the tinkling tin dish of a blind beggar, and to 
withdraw it by means of a string, which was secure 
through a hole in the nimble coin, before his fingers, 
feeling for it, could secure the sonorous prize, was also a 
subject of real mirth, until the blind man, by great adroit- 
ness, at the third experiment on his feelings, secured the 
coin and drew the string from William's reluctant hand, 
and then the matter was more serious, for he had lost 
his favourite penny. 

All this will show how unlikely it was that Miss 
M'Ewan, a lady of mature years, who wore a front, and 
really was as strict and strait-laced as any surly spinster 
could be, should have taken a fancy for William Reid, 
and makes it difficult to explain the "jam pieces" — with 
really thick jam — which she lavished on him. But it is 
quite certain that friendship did exist between them. 
When he had absented himself for a whole day from the 
school, and was afraid of going home, where what he 
called '* his licks " awaited him, it was Miss M'Ewan 
who first satisfied a hunger which had been gnawing 
him cruelly for some painful hours, and then it was she 
who walked round to Dr. Reid's house and begged that 
this indiscretion upon Willie's part might be overlooked, 
or at any rate visited as lightly as might be. And it 
was she, too, who took him home, leading him in the 
darkness by his dirty hand, which had been in all sorts 
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of scrapes that day, and who waited until he was con- 
demned by the Doctor to go whimpering and supperless 
to bed — a punishment which might have had more 
salutary effects by its poignancy had not Willie *Mone 
himself well " at Miss M*£wan's. 

But it must not be supposed that the condescension was 
all on one side. There is always some give and take 
in friendship, and Willie was really an excellent jackal to 
Miss M*Ewan's lion — a lion that lives on gossip. Indeed 
gossip is the joy of both ends of life. When a man 
is in his prime he has enough to do in wresding with a 
strenuous world. He has to think how to keep his head, 
by his defending or aggressive hand. His neighbours' 
bouts with fate have little interest for him. But the child 
— before life's battle has really begun, while he is sitting 
at the feet of such Gamaliels as abound in his village, when 
he is learning of the great world by hearsay — has open 
ears, and drinks at the bubbling springs of rumour. 

And so it is with the old lady whose excitements are 
trivial, are few, and far between; who is no longer on 
visiting terms with events, and who lives on a pittance 
which dictates envy. To her these runnels of news — 
the harmless information as to who is to be married 
and what another died of — or even more rancid details 
— are invaluable as a means to continued existence as 
a member of society. When a man or woman loses all 
interest in such happenings they may as well be dead. 

Now Willie Reid, who was a smart boy, had greedy 
ears ; he was, too, in the highway of gossip in the doctor's 
house, and he had also a glib tongue to spread the 
information which leaked from his father in his hours 
of unbraced ease, or which candidly overflowed at meals. 

It may, therefore, not be difficult after aU to account 
for a friendship which at first sight seemed so inexplicable. 
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But Willie hid not oohr ctpMooas evs and n memory 
which ooakl embellish — he had eyes« and could make 
observadoos on his own account: and it was through 
him that Miss M'Ewan learned with a flattered conster- 
nation — for had she not foreseen some such thing — that 
a gentleman from Carroimess was keeping company with 
Biiss Jean Mw^ and walking out with her in the Carron- 
ness Glen when the gloaming makes the lovers* hour. 

It is obvious from this gossip of Willie Reid's that 
Mr. La Sale had found more opportunities of meeting 
Jean than those we have recorded. And it would even 
seem, from the hour mentioned, that Jean must have 
now become a consenting party to meetings in the dusk, 
which are dangerous to young virtue. At any rate so 
Miss M'Ewan interpreted the news, as she put on her 
bonnet with the instant intention of going to the manse. 

It was the days of exquisite needlework, and Miss 
M'Ewan found Jean and Betty at elaborate "sampler 
work,'' which even now, faded as it is, speaks for the 
needle-pointed eyesight and careful fingers of the times, 
if it is not so eloquent as to its taste or culture. 

Miss M'Ewan rustled in, for she was in a silk which 
whispered ominously, a silk which she only wore on 
great occasions like this ; and she kissed the sisters with 
a kind of pecking kiss — such a kiss as a canary might 
indulge in — and rustled down into a chair. 

"My dear," she said to Betty, who was stitching in 
the wing of an angel into her sampler with golden silk 
thread, "my dear, I want to talk to Jean." 

A great round " Oh 1 " formed on Betty's lips as she 
understood the suggestion, and she set to work to wind 
up her silks and to take herself and her sampler out of 
the room. Miss M*Ewan had arranged her dress to 
look its stiflfest, and when the door closed, she said — 
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'* My dear Jean, what is this I hear ? " 

'*I am sure I don't know,** said Jean, driven into a 
comer where a lie is the only exit. 

" Yes, you do. It is no use trying to deceive me. And 
I must say I am shocked — shocked ! " she repeated, as if 
it was the second barrel of a gun going off. 

''What do you mean?" said Jean, who had pricked 
herself with her needle, and now dropped the sampler on 
the floor. 

" You know what I mean. You who have been decently 
brought up by a minister of the gospel, and for whom, 
because you were motherless, I have done all I could — you 
to go walking about the country-side with a strange man, 
and in the evening too ! " 

*' He's not a strange man," said Jean, her heart taking 
up arms for the soldier. 

" What do you know about him ? " asked Miss M*Ewan 
crushingly. " Who is he ? Some one living at Carronness, 
I hear. Do you think that a young spark living with 
Mr. Donnisthorpe means what he says to a girl like you ? 
I daresay he's taken with your pretty face, and tells you so, 
and that takes your silly head, but, take my word for it, my 
fine young gentleman — weU, officer, if you like it — is only 
playing with you, and, if he does no worse, hell go away 
and forget all about you, and leave you with a sore heart. 
Of course you won't believe me. Young people nowadays 
know so much more than people who have been three 
times as long in the world. I know how they find it out 
— with their hearts and not with their heads, and it is there 
the mischief is — hearts are liars," concluded Miss M'Ewan 
emphatically. 

"I am sure, Miss M'Ewan, you wouldn't say that if 
you knew him. He is an officer and a gentleman, and 
so brave!" 
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" My dear Jean, it's worse than I thought. Officers and 
gentlemen don't waylay young and good-looking girls and 
walk about with them in the mirk, and tell them lies about 
their prowess, without their friends knowing anything 
about it. Brave men who make honest love come up to 
the front door and knock there. Does Mr. Moir know the 
young spark ? " 

" No," said Jean, red as a rose. 

'' No, I thought not. And you haven't brought him to 
call on me. No ! And you didn't meet him at the big 
house of Carronness, but he scraped an acquaintance in 
the glen or down at Carronmouth. And he will swear all 
sorts of things into your willing ear and duped heart. My 
dear, there must be no more of this. I have a good mind 
to tell your father about it, but if you will give me your 
word not to have anything more to do with this Lothario, 
I won't." 

" He is not a Lothario, Miss M^Ewan — I assure you he 
is not. He has told me all about himself. He isn't a rich 



man " 
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Oh, he's told you all about himself, has he?" said 
Miss M*Ewan, interrupting. " My word ! And he's not 
a rich man. Oh, I know, fine words ! — and has he men- 
tioned marriage yet?" 

" N — no," said Jean, in great distress, this all seemed so 
brutal to her. She was content with friendship, and had 
not really thought of marriage except in a timid, withdraw- 
ing way. Why should folk talk of marriage ? He was the 
first gentleman she had known; she had listened to his 
stories of towns and camps; she had heard how he 
aspired to glory, and her heart had applauded his words. 
She had seen his eyes rest on her glowing cheeks, she had 
felt his hand press hers, and hers had tingled with the 
pressure for an hour ; but marriage — why should he have 
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spoken of marriage ? She knew he was poor — he had told 
her so ; and that fact had commended him. She might 
have thought a rich man was on a different rung of the 
social ladder from her own ; in that case she might have 
suspected his motives in stooping, but a poor man depend- 
ing on his pay — that ingratiated him, he was not so far 
above her as to frighten her. 

After a busy silence Miss M'Ewan said — 

" Well, my dear, I am sorry you haven't a mother. You 
might have taken advice better from her. I daresay I am 
a silly old fool to interfere with what doesn't concern me, 
but I couldn't hold my tongue when it's a duty to speak. 
If you'll give me your word that you won't see him again, 
I'll not tell Mr. Moir." 

"But," said Jean, twisting hot fingers round others 
as hot, ''how can I avoid seeing him? He is always 
about." 

" You can stay indoors until he's gone. I don't suppose 
he'll stay at Carronness for ever." 

" He was going a week ago, but he stayed on." 

" Yes, for your sake," said Miss M'Ewan, with a shrewd- 
ness which probed Jean's conscience. 

"Well," said Jean, at last driven to bay, "I won't go 
out of the house for a whole week — will that do ? " 

And with that compact they parted. Miss M'Ewan 
lamenting, as she went home, that Jean should be so 
good-looking, and thinking that plain faces were best 
for plain folk. 

Jean, on the other hand, was thinking that perhaps if 
she did not go out and meet him he might write to her, 
and what woman in her senses does not prize a love- 
letter? Her instinct was right. 

He wrote. 



CHAPTER V 

Mr. La Sale was at that juncture playing a somewhat 
double part. The house at Carronness was now full of 
visitors, and Mr. Donnisthorpe found many listeners. 
Mrs. Donnisthorpe, however, rather wanted Mr. La Sale's 
room, and certainly would not have pressed him to con- 
tinue his visit, had it not been for the marked attention 
he had been paying to one of her plain daughters. Kate 
Donnisthorpe was certainly not good-looking, but she 
was an honest, sensible girl, and as there was then only 
one career for women — marriage — she determined to marry 
when she got the chance. 

Mr. La Sale's attentions seemed to promise; but had 
she and her mother known that the lieutenant's butterfly 
heart was fluttering round quite another flower, and that 
his seeming inclination to Kate was only assumed as a 
means to a longer stay at Carronness, they would certainly 
have preferred his room to his company. But it almost 
seemed as if his duplicity was to be crowned only with 
thorns. For several days he walked the glen, the shore, 
and the lawny cliffs in vain. He tried to remember if he 
had said anything that might have offended Jean, but 
no— since his early boldness he had been careful of his 
words. Why, then, did she avoid him ? 

When the three days had been drawn from the lottery 

of time, blanks, he became impatient, and determined to 

write to her. And he wrote an impassioned but guarded 

letter. It was a fine performance. A willing heart could 

read love between the lines, a cold critical eye could 
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see little more than complaint that she had avoided 
him, and asking her to meet him without fail at the 
"old place," on a certain day. 

The certain day, however, was within the week she had 
promised Miss M'Ewan to remain in the house, and there- 
fore the meeting was out of the question. Still she had 
not promised not to write to him, and she wrote a little 
note saying she would be at the seat in the glen on 
Thursday, which was just the day outside her promise. 

But although the meeting took place it was under un- 
propitious auspices. For Kate Donnisthorpe had taken it 
into her head to walk down the glen to Carronmouth. 
We have seen her sensible heart had turned a little way 
towards Mr. La Sale, and she had an idea that solitude was 
romantic ; and hence her solitary walk through the sprinkled 
shadows of the glen down to where the trees and the waves 
sing together in duet when the wind stirs. But before she 
turned the comer above the cascade she heard voices, and 
in one there was a beseeching tone, and the other was only 
faintly gainsaying, as if the lips spoke what the heart did 
not dictate. Kate recognised the man's voice, and she 
knit her fist so close that her glove burst at the seam over 
her white knuckles. It is often jealousy that assures us we 
are in love. Kate would have done better if she had 
turned on her heel and gone up the glen again, but her 
curiosity would not let her. She must see her rival. And 
when she had seen Jean, whose hand lay in her lap, while 
over it La Sale's hand and fingers were like a cage about a 
bird, she was angrier than ever. If Jean had been as plain 
as she herself was she would have felt consoled, for the 
odds would have been evener ; but as it was, she could have 
bit her lip until it bled. She was angry with herself, for 
she had been fooled. She was angry with La Sale because 
he had fawned upon her with a pretence. She was angry 
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with Jean because she was good-looking — ^but that is logic 
in a woman. 

Having caught a glimpse of the lovers, she went back to 
the house and found her mother in a pouting-room, where 
only sleep pouted. 

Mrs. Donnisthorpe, when she was awake enough to be 
indignant, rose to the occasion. She could have Mr. 
La Sale's room now, but she was surprised that Fred — 
that her son — should have introduced such an unprincipled 
man into their household. As for that girl, the minister's 
daughter, she was a sly minx. She had heard it said that 
ministers' sons and daughters aU went to the bad, and she 
believed it now. She really was beginning to reason. 

" I believe," she said, " it is because of the way they are 
brought up. She looked as if butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth, and here she has been laying traps — the minx ! " 

She was sorry they had asked them to the garden party, 
but you see Mr. Moir was minister of the parish, and Mr. 
Donnisthorpe was a stickler for etiquette. ** But that man " 
— she meant La Sale — " ought to be ashamed of himself. 
He is as dishonest in his way as Brunei & Binks I " 

When she had spoken thus and smoothed her hair, she 
sought her husband, and when the whole matter was before 
him he flared like a burning mountain, and that night 
Lieutenant La Sale left Carronness in some dudgeon. 



CHAPTER VI 

The doctor's son had not carried the news of the surrepti- 
tious meetings of La Sale and Jean Moir to Miss M'Ewan's 
alert ears merely in the way of ordinary gossip. Although 
he was young, he had — what many boys have — a presenti- 
ment of love, and before it could be founded on the ugly 
root of passion he knew what love and jealousy was. He 
had set his rowdy bojrish heart — still callow — upon Jean, 
and he resented the attentions which were being paid to 
her by the man that he ironically called " that sodger." 

It was therefore with a definite purpose that he carried 
most of these fond escapades to Miss M^Ewan, believing 
that as she busied herself in other people's affairs she 
might find the means of preventing a philandering of which 
he disapproved. 

He had, too, an eye on the lovers himself, and Kate 
Donnisthorpe was not the only person who saw them on 
the rustic seat over the cascade in Carron Glen. 

Willie Reid had been Jean's companion on many a 
ramble. They had, in the autumn, gone to gather black- 
berries together — a double treat. They had run races 
together on the shore by Carronmouth, and, although 
he had an admiration for Betty Moir, who could run like 
a hare, and throw stones more like a boy than a girl, 
it was for Jean that his heart yearned by anticipation, and 
he used to wish for her sake that he was a grown-up man. 
But after he had seen them in the glen his jealousy waved 
its flames like the antlers of a volcano in a high wind. 
He no longer thought merely of reporting to Miss M'Ewan 
— it had got beyond that. She, it seemed, was powerless. 

"4 
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Now he meditated vengeance upon the supplanter. His 
imagination was full of prowess, and pistols and other thun- 
dering thoughts occurred to him. He never for an instant 
doubted that "that sodger," with the moustache as soft 
and downy as the lining of a nest, had the worst intentions 
in his feather head. And he thought he might in the end 
win eternal gratitude by frustrating his base attempt. 

Boys think in hyperbole, but their acts are very often 
only mice from the labour of such mountains. But Willie 
Reid could prowl — that was his forte — and in his prowling 
he saw Lieutentant La Sale driven away from Carronness, 
and he gathered by his brow, upon which thunder sat, that 
all had not been genial at the parting from the house party. 

There was only one inn in Port Peter, and Willie was 
to some extent intimate with the driver of the ** fly " in 
which La Sale was gloomily seated, and the next day 
Willie ascertained that he had driven the " sulky gent all 
the way to Strawhan Castle." 

Strawhan Castle was the residence — a residence by a 
gentle lake and surrounded by somewhat rugged woods — 
of Sir Ponsonby Johnstone. He was really one of the 
important personages near Port Peter. He was the owner 
of some five thousand acres, some of which in the lowland 
were fat meadows, some of which in the upland were lean « 
moors, which purpled with heather in the autumn, and 
over which grouse flew, crowing. He was quite a young 
man, having come into the estate and baronetcy recently, 
on the death of an uncle who had lived ;a long and annoy- 
ing time in a lunatic asylum, and so kept his nephew out 
of his heritages longer that there was any necessity for. 
But now he was "laird" himself, and in residence at 
Strawhan, and was surprised when his acquaintance La 
Sale turned up and asked the hospitality of the castle for 
a night or two, explaining, in hints rather than in explicit 
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language, the fix he had got himself into. But hints are 
an open book to suspicion, and Sir Ponsonby, who had 
himself seen a pretty girl a few days before in the little 
Port, and had ascertained that her name was Moir, was 
more interested in La Sale's story than he admitted. 

" I^ok here," he said ; " it's all very well for you to come 
here, but I think you have played it low down with Miss 
Donnisthorpe. It's rather mean, isn't it, to pay your hotel 
bill with love ? And as for the minister's daughter, it won't 
do to have a scandal in the Port, and I daresay she's a 
pretty girl ; but if you don't mean anything by it, it's not 
right to turn her head." 

This morality was excellent in a young man whose own 
eyes had, as he thought, been straying libidinously in the 
same direction. 

" But damn it," said his friend, " I don't know that I 
don't mean something by it. She's as pretty and as nice a 
girl as I ever met I confess I began merely thinking of 
her pretty face, but — you may call me a fool — now I think 
more of her pretty ways. She's a good girl." 

" More shame to you then. You don't mean to marry 
her, I suppose ? " said the baronet. 

" A fellow might do worse. I've been thinking seriously, 
mind you. I have known many men who tried to patch 
their fortunes by a rich marriage, and the patch only tore 
away the doth round the hole and made the rent in their 
life worse. Damn it, money is not everything." 

" No," said Sir Ponsonby, who still felt a grudge to his 
demented uncle for keeping him so long out of the estate 
and title ; " no, but it's a good deal. I've seen men come 
to grief for want of it." 

" You haven't seen Miss Moir," said La Sale, really for 
the nonce speaking like an honest man, " or you wouldn't 
talk like that." 
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" I'm not sure that I haven't seen her," said Sir Ponsonby 
with a pang ; but look here — of course Til put you up, but 
I'm leaving Strawhan in two days " — this was a resolution 
just come to — " and then — 
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Oh, 111 be off," said La Sale, " but I want to see her 
once more before I go. And I couldn't stop at Carronness 
when the old boy cut up rough about his daughter. Not 
that I ever said a word to Kate, but I suppose I raised 
her frigid expectations by sta3ring on and listening to 
Mr. Donnisthorpe's rigmarole about the immorality of 
tradesmen — all because he was bluffed by some other chap 
in the same salt line." 

" You might have done worse," said Sir Ponsonby, who 
had enough worldly wisdom, " than have patched the hole 
in your finances with Kate Donnisthorpe's settlement. 
However, every man ought to know his own business best. 
Have another glass of wine ? No ? well, we'll go to bed." 

Sir Ponsonby took his own candle, thinking that he 
really was shrewd, and that his limitation of his guest's 
visit to two days was a stroke which was worthy of high 
diplomacy. In common minds high diplomacy is always 
associated with deception, while, as a fact, there is no 
diplomacy at all but truth. But it was curious that the 
young baronet had been too suspicious — as the stupid verp ^ 
often are. He had thought to rid himself of a rival by a 
ruse, but he was, in fact, no rival at all, for Sir Ponsonby's 
eyes — not nice eyes, but bold eyes which spoke things of 
which they ought to have been reticent — had indeed fallen 
upon a Miss Moir, and he, not knowing that there were 
two sisters at the manse, had believed that the girl La Sale 
praised was the girl he had seen and coveted ; but, as a fact, 
Sir Ponsonby had seen Betty Moir, and as yet there was 
no rivalry to make him the Machiavelli he thought himself. 



CHAPTER VII 

Upon the larger stage than two or three boards, which 
formed the platform of the local drama, events of magnitude 
were rearing enigmatic heads. The country had drifted 
into war after the most profound expressions of a desire for 
universal peace. Men were putting on their armour after 
conferences to bring about disarmament, and a country 
which had been as peaceful as a harvest home was now 
seething and boiling with warlike ardour to its very depths, 
and sending up boasting bubbles to that surface of afiairs 
which is called " the Press." There are tides in these great 
affairs of men. For a time a statesman gets credit by a 
folded-hands policy of non-intervention. And anon we are 
in the thick of other people's affairs, which we make our 
own by the bonds of alliances and treaties. At one time 
the country has nothing but white flags to show, and it is 
only warlike against war ; but anon in a rampageous mood 
the Union Jack, with its blatant colours, is fluttering every- 
where, and no speech is complete without it 

The country, then, at the juncture we are speaking of, 
was very hot, and the clinical thermometer would have 
registered many degrees above the normal 98.2. You 
could see the fever in the trembling enthusiasm which 
was manifested everywhere. Militia regiments, which had 
been enlisted on the understanding that they were for the 
defence of the home hearths and home altars (although 
altars, when we pray, are less prominent now in our 
oaths than the hearths where the cooking is done), were 

volunteering *^ to a man " for foreign fyvice. Volunteers 
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had furbished up their enthusiasm again, and were diligent 
in the goose-step and in firing at targets for prizes of cups. 
Companies and regiments went down streets which were 
cheering to the echo, and under flags which were rattling 
their folds as loudly as the throbbing drums, on their 
glorious way "to the front" 

Even children's games were marches and counter- 
marches, with shouldered sticks and their caps turned 
inside out — ^which, after all, is not so unlike war as it 
at first sight seems. Even quiet stagnant hearts, which 
were only troubled when they dropped a stitch in their 
knitting, or when the cat stole the cream, were moving 
with unwonted beat. You could see something of a 
" march " in the ordinary walk of men or women, who 
in quieter time only stumbled. 

There were a few persons, of course, who doubted the 
justice of our cause, who thought the war we were about 
to engage in was an unjust and unrighteous war. But 
there are in all nations those who at such junctures 
represent the qualms of conscience in an ordinary human 
breast. The best and healthiest faith has no worm of 
doubt in it. The most resolute action is after all the 
result of triumphant forces which have fought their way^ 
And those who stood like rocks in the way of tlMf 
stream of enthusiasm with which the war was entered 
uponr were a miserable minority, and were regarded 
naturally as the enemies of their country, and as spies 
within the camp. The fault was in the simile ; the 
nation was almost unanimous, and the opponents who 
thought that reason and justice were with them were not 
like rocks in a stream but like pebbles in a tide. 

It was at this time, too, that there was a crisis in 
political affairs. A Government recognising the fiery 
forces which wfs^ at work, and knowing the explosive 
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stuff of which hearts were the culverins at the moment, 
thought, not unwisely, to use the occasion for their own 
private political ends, and they precipitated a crisis 
which was to result in that home ferment, a general 
election. 

There are many who profit by our party system. It 
is said that, at such a time when members are being 
selected for seats in Parliament, about a million sterling 
is taken out of the pockets of the rich and gets into the 
deserving pockets of lawyers, agents, and all their useful 
parasites. That the party system is most excellent is a 
part of the creed of every well-instructed Englishman. 
When there are two strong men in a copartnery of 
robbery, the question must arise who is to have the 
spoils of the victim. Amongst animals, such as stags, 
the matter might be fought out to the fatal issue ; but 
amongst men, either more cowardly or wiser, the matter 
is compromised — the two robbers divide, in proportions 
which approach more or less nearly to equitable adjust- 
ments, as fraud upon the part of each of the strong men 
in question will let them. And so it is with regard to 
the spoils of office with our admirable party system. 
These spoils of power and emolument are taken from 
the victim public, and are divided between the two great 
parties of the state at intervals, and here again the 
equity of division is only tempered and made human by 
the tactics of each. 

A part of the tactics is unveracious abuse of your 
opponents, and snatching opportunities^ of going to the 
country, which will turn out advantageous to your own 
party and "dish" the other party. 

But all this is tritely known to the student of politics ; 
and it was only so far as the "crisis" affected some of 
the backwaters of history, and amongst them Port Peter, 
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that we are interested in these great and moral doings to 
which we have referred. At such a time no one can be 
indifferent to the tramp of history across the stage of 
time, and Port Peter was stirred to its depths by the 
great doings at home and abroad. 

Even Miss M^Ewan had been touched by the infectious 
disease of the time, and her voice sounded like a " fife." 
She had a profound contempt for foreigners, and that, no 
doubt, is a sound basis of patriotism. She had, too, a 
wholesome dislike of Catholics, and when she desired to 
express her suspicion of any one she was in the habit of 
calling him or her a " Jesuit," and she did it with' a will. 
She therefore approved of the war, and even waved a duster 
when the local volunteers went down towards the port. 

Her friend and prot^d, Willie Reid, was in despair, as he 
was often when he thought of Jean Moir, because he was not 
a man, and had serious thoughts of learning the drum, that 
he might, with that stirring instrument, lead men to victory. 
But one thing consoled him. He acertained, again from 
his friend who drove the fly, that Lieutenant La Sale, after 
two days' stay at Strawhan Castle, had been peremptorily 
ordered to join his regiment. And if this was only surmise, 
it was a fact that the flyman could vouch for, that he had 
gone. Rumour, so often kind, said that his regiment was 
under instant order for the seat of war, and Willie Reid felt 
exactly as David did when he played that mean trick on 
Uriah ; but to Willie's credit be it said he felt glad, not 
without a right, that he could not himself have slain the 
Lieutenant in personal conflict. 

You see how the great voice of events had its reverberating 
echoes even in this quiet nook. But it is quiet nooks that 
nurse echoes. 

But again the wash of the great tide of politics was felt on 
this quiet shore. The election would take place in about six 
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weeks, and the sitting member. Sir Kenneth Stewart, a local 
magnate idio was called a magnet by the common people^ 
not because he attracted but because he repelled, which is the 
one end aspect of a magnet, was not going to stand again. 
Sir Kenneth was eminently respectable, but not ingratiating. 
He held his head higher than becomes a modem politician, 
who must stoop a good deal. He still believed in the 
obsolete doctrine of '* blue blood,** and traced his descent 
from kings and would-be kings. He adorned the House 
by his presence, but seldom took upon himself to ornament 
debate with the " hums and haws '' of his eloquence. He 
had held the seat for '* the Party " for many eventless years, 
and had earned his leisure as a man, by his leisure as a 
member. There was no discussion when, after the election, 
it was proposed to get up a subscription in the county to 
present him with his portrait — always an acceptable gift to a 
vain man — in recognition of his public services and private 
virtues, which were, in the opinion of many, upon a par. 

But it was his refusal to stand again that brought two of 
the persons in whom we are more or less interested upon 
the busy scene. A very influential deputation waited upon 
Mr. Donnisthorpe of Carronness to ask him to become the 
candidate in the Conservative interest. At Bromwich he had 
been a Liberal, but, as we have seen, he had quarrelled with 
Bromwich, and had bought the large estate near Port Peter. 
He was eager for such social distinction as a seat in 
Parliament confers upon persons who are " nobodies," and, 
although he took time to consider, the deputation had 
every reason to believe that his answer would be favourable. 
He was a man of wealth, **the architect of his own 
fortunes,'' as a member of the deputation finely said; he 
had an open hand, which was not unimportant, and an 
eloquence which had been tried at the opening of a local 
flower show. 
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In order that we may hold the balance true, we must say 
that an almost equally influential deputation waited upon 
Sir Ponsonby Johnstone at Strawhan Castle, and asked 
him to contest the county in the Liberal interest. Sir 
Ponsonby was young, but he had a great stake in the 
county. The Johnstones had been the owners of the 
Strawhan estates for a number of years which defective 
memories were apt to exaggerate. It was always a regret 
to the county people that tlie uncle of the present baronet 
had been unable to entertain — that was the gentle way they 
described his doddering dementia — but, as they added, 
that wasn't his fault — see how merciful public criticism 
sometimes is — ^for it was known to be in the family. But 
Sir Ponsonby was, in the view of the deputation, an ideal 
candidate. He was known to have ideas, which has always 
been claimed as a mark of the Liberal party, and he could 
afford to fight the seat, which, although a minor matter, 
could not be overlooked. 

It was quite true that Sir Ponsonby had ideas — he was 
young, and really ideas are the perquisite of the unripe; 
when a man grows up he has what the old think more 
valuable — experience. To his credit be it said that his 
debating-society creed had not been smothered by his 
inheritance of wealth. He had, in " the Union " — which 
was confounded by some of his constituents with a work- 
house — niade some speeches which were made-dishes from 
the remains of joints served to the public by Marx and 
Engels. He had advocated the abolition of property in 
land (that was at a time when he did not know how long 
his uncle might live), and the application of all rents to 
State purposes; the abolition of the right of inheritance; 
a progressives income-tax ; centralisation of credit in the 
hands of a State Bank ; the nationalisation of railways, 
s^nd canals, and mines; obligatory labour for all; and a 
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few more reforms which were to put an end to the wage- 
slavery of the present — and introduce a quite new form of 
slavery in the future. 

But the deputation, which lunched at the Castle, was not 
fastidious, and they pressed him to stand in the Liberal 
interest, and in a few tasteful words Sir Ponsonby con- 
sented. It was a good augury for his success that he 
did not allow the grass to grow under his feet, and the 
very next day he commenced his canvass. And the first 
person he called on — it was curious — was Mr. Moir, at 
the manse in Port Peter. 

He found that learned gentleman in his study amongst 
his books, and was received with quiet courtesy. The 
minister, as we have seen even in a casual glance, was 
a reader of books, and that quiet converse was reflected 
in his own manners. He told Sir Ponsonby that he 
had thought little about politics in action, and could 
take no part in the election, for as a minister of religion 
he had no right to be an offence to any of his parishioners. 
He was much interested in many things Sir Ponsonby said, 
and flattered by his call, and when Sir Ponsonby rose to 
take his leave, he asked if he might introduce him to his 
daughters, and led him into the sunny little drawing-room 
where Jean and Betty were at work as usual — Jean, as 
Sir Ponsonby observed, with eyes which might have been 
recent tear-courses, but Betty with eyes which met the 
sunshine half-way. 

After that interview — which was pleasant to them all, 
for to Jean Sir Ponsonby was a friend of La Sale, and to 
Betty he was a new acquaintance, and a young man — after 
that interview Betty was a Liberal, which is significant. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The stir in the country at this juncture was enough to 
make old blood gallop. There were the sounds of cannon 
in the reports from over seas; the sound of more than 
cannon from home platforms. Mr. Donnisthorpe made a 
vigorous speech in the school-house at Port Peter, in which 
he defended war as a more sure method to the right than 
arbitration. He had himself had experience of courts of 
law, and knew that they were the last places to seek justice 
from with success. He spoke well as to the morals of 
trade, and gave some startling illustrations as to how a piece 
of calico nominally thirty-six yards long never measured 
more than thirty-one yards, and that the trade understood 
the fraud. Silk laces called six quarters or fifty-four inches 
really measure three quarters or thirty-six inches. Tapes 
were originally sold in grosses containing twelve knots of 
twelve yards each, but these twelve-yard knots are now 
cut of all lengths from eight yards down to five. All these 
and many others he had no doubt gathered from Herbert 
Spencer's essay, but the real immorality which was in his 
head was the pumping of your neighbour's brine ; and he 
promised to introduce a Bill into Parliament to make men 
honest, a measure which commended itself much to the 
fishermen of the port, who knew to their cost that they 
never got a chance of cheating. 

But Sir Ponsonby was exceedingly active in other parts 
of the country. Wherever two or three would gather 
together, in a school-house or hall, there was he in the 
midst of them with his new-fangled Liberal principles, which 

xas 
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sounded like bribery of the voters, but which were really 
high political creeds. No one who was not a shareholder 
objected to the nationalisation of railways or banks. 
Many who had goods to send saw the way to get lower 
rates. Many who had money to borrow thought the State 
would lend at lower interest than the " Commercial Bank " 
in Port Peter, or the British Linen at Beamerside. It was 
thus that he was popularising himself by a doctrine of theft, 
while his rival was trying to find a way into Parliament by 
praising honesty. 

Sir Ponsonby had not yet addressed the voters in Port 
Peter, but there was one non-voter who saw the bill which 
announced his coming with interest, and that was the now 
Liberal Betty Moir. When a heart has been starved of 
love it will open to inadequate invitations, and in her eyes 
Sir Ponsonby was a hero. Hearts reason sometimes, and 
it was thus she thought out the matter. He must be 
generous, for all that he was advocating was to benefit the 
people. He must be honest, for he was making war 
against capital, and was he not what they call a capitalist, a 
rich man ? He was not fighting for his own hand, but 
for his own convictions, even although those were going to 
raise their murdering hand against his interests. That this 
reasoning of her heart was cogent, none can deny. At 
any rate when she laid it before Jean, who was thinking 
more of the war than of the election, she was convinced, 
and thought that Sir Ponsonby must be all that Betty 
thought him. They were, too, confirmed in their belief 
the very next day, for when they were out walking — a daily 
walk was part of their curriculum — he met with them, and 
walked with them and talked to them as if he had been on 
a platform, and they on the interested benches below. 
And this was not the last time they met. Indeed, although 
Sir Ponsonby was so busy, he found time to be very often in 
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Port Peter — ^where, indeed, one of his sub-agents had an 
office, behind gigantic letters which said that these were 
Sir Ponsonby Johnstone's Committee Rooms ; and when he 
was in Port Peter he either called at the manse or met 
Betty on the pier, and showed that he admired her Liberal 
principles — of which, indeed, she herself was very proud. 

Indeed, to an acute observer of local affairs like Miss 
M'Ewan, it was obvious that Sir Ponsonby was making 
good progress, both with the electors and with Miss Betty. 

The day which crowned hopes was that on which the 
great public meeting was held in Port Peter, and when Sir 
Ponsonby Johnstone addressed the free and independent 
electors. The hall was full, enthusiasm was at its height — for 
man is a fighting animal, and his present perfection, science 
tells us, has resulted not from altruism and snivelling 
philanthropy, but from a long course of animal thuggism 
which has stamped out the pitiable and preserved the 
conquering spirit; and even a political election, with its 
trumpet notes, raises men above the level of charitable 
workhouses and makes Alexanders of even mediocre 
candidates. 

Sir Ponsonby looked his best on the platform, and better 
when, in an obscure comer, he saw Betty's bright eyes 
looking at him ; for that young lady, having induced Miss 
M'Ewan to accompany her, was there in the hour of his 
triumph. He spoke well, and the audience went with him 
as a cornfield goes with the wind. If her heart, which had 
been leaning before, had not been won, it was won that 
night. For women are the worshippers of success — that 
has been in their natiu-es since they were the prizes of 
conquest — ^and they admire the winner, although, after love 
has been established, they have hearts which are hospitals 
for lame ducks. 

That the meeting was a success Sir Ponsonby's agents 
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assured him, but that it was a success he assured himself 
when, after it was all over, and the cheering had subsided 
into pottering silence, he met Betty and had her warm 
little hand in his and her eyes resting upon his, which were 
still alive with triumph. He walked back to the manse 
with her. Miss M'Ewan left them together, and it was 
then, in an unpremeditated moment, he asked her to be 
his wife, and that she, with her sudden heart, consented. 
All that is great in life is unpremeditated. It is at these 
happy moments, when we are out of ourselves, as it were, 
and are acting as the agents for powers above and beyond 
us, that we achieve strokes of genius, and that we do acts 
which only inspiration can dictate. It is true these, 
although sudden, have been prepared for by years or 
centuries which have made men and women what they 
are, but in the result they go off like magic, like the 
powder which is instigated by a little spark. 

Sir Ponsonby was proud of himself, and, like an honest 
man, he walked into the manse and told the minister that 
he wanted to marry his daughter, while Betty was upstairs 
bathing her hot, happy face to try and take the blushes out 
of it. 

How these bits of news become public property it is 
impossible to say, but the next day it was known all over 
the county that the Liberal candidate was engaged to be 
married to the minister's daughter at Port Peter, and many 
thought that the announcement furthered his chance for 
the seat, and some regarded it as a crowning proof of 
Liberal principles. 

Mr. Donnisthorpe's meeting at Beamerside was quite a 
tame affair after the romantic one at Port Peter. It is true 
that the retiring member. Sir Kenneth Stewart, was in the 
chair, and spoke about the ** red peril of socialism " ; it is 
true that Mr. Donnisthorpe said he had been a great 
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employer of labour, and was going into Parliament merely 
to further the interests of the working man and to secure a 
higher standard of morality in trade; but somehow the 
meeting was flat, although the ''heckling" was pointed. 
One man, no doubt instructed by the Liberal agent, who 
asked Mr. Donnisthorpe if he had paid his workmen the 
lowest wages that he could, was, instead of the bread of a 
" yes " or " no," given the stone of political economy, and 
told that labour was a marketable commodity, and that it 
was your duty to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market — a doctrine which may, economically, be 
sound, but sounds brutal when listened to from a human 
standpoint. 

It will be seen from these statements that the contest for 
the seat, upon which, of course, depended the fate of the 
empire, was taking its usual course, and, although the 
blatant events of such a progress may stir some pulses, it 
leaves the philosopher's circulation at its usual sedate jog- 
trot ; but even a philosophic calm would, if it had lived in 
Port Peter, have been shaken from its stable equilibrium 
by the news that one day took gaudy flight on embellished 
wings, that Jean Moir had left the manse, and that no one 
knew where to find her. Willie Reid was not by any 
means a philosopher, but he flew with the news to Miss 
M'Ewan, and was, on the instant, so much of a man and 
so little of himself that he refused to have any dealings 
with a " jam piece." 

" I know where she's gone," with a puckering of brow 
which showed that he had a head full of resolution and 
of displeasure. 

"Where's she gone, Willie?" asked Miss M'Ewan. 

"Fll take my dying oath," said the boy, "that she's 
gone away to join that sodger." 

" Lord save us 1 " said Miss M'Ewan, shocked at finding 
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her suspicions so bluntly confirmed, and so shaken into a 
minor blasphemy which was almost as bad as Willie's 
"dying oath." 

" But if a' tales be true, he went out over the seas with 
his regiment, Willie." 

*' May be ay, and may be no. But s'help me. 111 find 
her." 

Here again on ordinary occasions Miss M'Ewan would 
have been full of rebuke — ^it was no use trying to deceive 
her by such obvious contractions — but the occasion was 
not ordinary. To see a " bit callant," as she called him, 
determined to trace the runaway even into camps which 
were in the front of war took her breath away. 

"I wonder what Sir Ponsonby '11 say to this?" she 
said. ** Maybe he'll break off the match, Willie, and then 
well hae two hearts broken instead of one." Here was 
an ugly possibility, but it seemed small to Willie, whose 
affections, although he admired Betty and appreciated 
the way she threw stones, all pointed a distant finger 
at Jean. There was still a weight of thought and resolu- 
tion on his young brow, a quite unsuitable place for 
such expressions; but Miss M'Ewan saw it, and said — 

"She canna have gone very far. Maybe she's gone 
to her aunt in Perth, a thrawed body. She came and 
stayed at the manse once or twice, and just gimed at 
things. That's where Jean will have gone." 

" No ! " said Willie, with decision. " She's away to 
the wars." 

" The Lord forgive me ! That's no place for a young 
girl and a bonnie ane. But this must be seen aboilt. * 
111 go to the manse this instant." 

And she did ; Willie going his own gait, and revolving 
gigantic plans in his small head. 



CHAPTER IX 

Mr. Moir was in his study with his books, but they were 
dumb just now. He sat in his chair with his hands 
folded and his head bent. The hair was getting white — 
it is always white heads that are bowed. The news that 
Jean had left her home had broken him down, and 
when a sorrow comes it invites other sorrows to share 
the hospitality of your heart ; and the loss of his daughter 
recalled to him the death of his wife, and other old 
wounds, old pangs, had their stings for him. Betty 
had been trying to comfort him. She had suggested 
that possibly Jean might have gone to Aunt Duncan in 
Perth; but the suggestion, although well meant, was too 
improbable to staunch the anxiety for a minute. But she 
had said something more to the purpose, for it was said 
straight from her heart, — "Jean is a good girl, and no 
harm can come to her." 

It was Betty's merit that she believed in her sister, 
and it is an incomparable distinction. It is quite easy 
to doubt and suspect. The smallest natures can bristle 
with disbeliefs, but faith requires a nature of a wider 
range, and to be able to believe in some one is to have 
found the minor salvation. 

"Yes," said the minister solemnly, "Jean's a good 
girl, and she's been a good daughter, but this isn't 
kind." 

"Perhaps it's too kind," said Betty, for she surmised 
more than she said. 

But at that instant there was a noise in the little hall, 
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and Miss M'Ewan, who would not take a refusal, bustled 
in. Importance was in the swish of her dress. 

" Now what's all this, Mr. Moir ? " she began in a 
fault-finding tone. " What's become of Jean, I should 
like to know?" 

" I don't know, Miss M'Ewan, any more than you do." 

" You didn't deserve to have daughters," she continued, 
" if you cannot look after them. I'm sure I've tried to be 
a kind of mother to them, and it isn't for want of good 
advice that they've gone wrong, if they have gone wrong." 

" God forbid !" said the minister. 

"It's all very well," said Miss M*Ewan, who carried a 
pulpit about with her, " to be religious and say, * God 
forbid,' but it was for you to forbid. Some folk just shut 
their eyes and leave the rest to God, as if he hadn't given 
them eyes to keep open. But you are just like an ostrich, 
and hide your head in your books, and let the world wag 
as it likes, and it's wagging so hard that it'll throw you out 
of your easy-chair if you don't mind. What are you sitting 
there for, when you ought to be doing something ? " 

" But what can I do ?" he asked helplessly. 

" Do ! You can find out where she's gone, and follow 
her and bring her back. We can't afford to have a scandal 
in Port Peter just now when Betty is going to marry Sir 
Ponsonby Johnstone. Are you going to sit there and read 
your books luntil Jean comes back — if she ever does ? And 
if she does come back, how will she come back ? " 

'* Oh, don't ! " said the old man with a shudder, as if he 
had got a glimpse into the frowning future. 

** I will," said Miss M'Ewan with decision, " until I see 
you do something." 

** I must think," said the minister. 

" Think ! no good ever came of thinking unless it walked 
arm in arm with acting. Thinking is generally an excuse 
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for doing nothing, and then folk think to their own dam- 
nation. Betty/' she said, turning from the minister, " Vm 
so upset that 111 ask you for a cup of tea." 

And having planted all these arrows in his quivering 
soul, she went with Betty into the little drawing-room and 
had a cup of tea. 

Before she had finished the slim but comforting re- 
fection, Sir Ponsonby Johnstone was shown in. 

"My dear Betty," he said, "this is terrible. Where 
has your sister gone, and what's to be done ? " 

"Well, something must be done," said Miss M*Ewan, 
with a peremptoriness which drew Sir Ponsonby's eyes to 
her, " and that is just what I've been saying to the minister, 
a most worthy man. Sir Ponsonby, but a child in arms in 
an emergency. Jean ought to be brought back without 
delay, wherever she is, and it ought to be given out that 
she's been to see her aunt in Perth — not that I approve of 
lies or prevarications, but the whole truth is too strong 
food for some stomachs, and it won't do to tell the truth 
to gossip, for it is an echo which can't repeat correctly." 

" I quite agree with you," said Sir Ponsonby. 

"Perhaps," said Miss M'Ewan, following up her advan- 
tage, " you can tell us where she is likely to be ? " 

"I?" 

" Yes, you. You know, Sir Ponsonby, that that Captain 
— or Corporal, for I would d^rade him if he's done this — 
Captain La Sale, who was a friend of yours, made love of 
a kind — I don't trust soldiers myself — when he was here, 
and " 

"La Sale?" said Sir Ponsonby, interrupting; "I never 
thought of that ; but, now that you mention it, I saw in 
yesterday's paper that he had been wounded — I think 
severely." 

" A good thing, too," said Miss M'Ewan with a snap ; 
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"but that accounts for it. She's gone to nurse him. She 
would feel that it was her duty, and a sense of duty in the 
direction of desire makes a light head throw all other duties 
to the dogs. Now we can lay hands on her." 

"But who is to go? Who is to follow her?" said Sir 
Ponsonby. "I would willingly go myself, but I cannot 
leave when the election is so close," 

"I do believe," said Miss M'Ewan, "that you are a 
good man after all. You went up in my opinion very much 
when you proposed to Betty — even then I had my doubts ; 
but now — no, of course, you must stay here, and I'll take 
Betty to live with me, and Mr. Moir must go and bring 
her back." 

So it was settled, or almost settled ; for when Willie Reid 
found out that the minister was going, he insisted upon 
going to look after him ; and Miss M*£wan, who had doubts 
as to the minister's qualifications for the task, thought 
Willie's intervention providential, and went herself to Dr. 
Reid, and got permission. And so the next day the minis- 
ter and the schoolboy started on their strange quest ; and 
it is not to be wondered at that, when rumours of reverses 
to our troops were touching our national pride on the 
raw — even when the home world was a-buzz, as if the 
nation was going to swarm, when it was only going to 
begin acting the farce of an election — people in Port Peter 
were filled with amazement when they heard of the expedi- 
tion of rescue. 



CHAPTER X 

As a rule the people at Carronness did not interest 
themselves much in the gossip of the village. Of course 
at that time Mr. Donnisthorpe pretended that he was 
interested in everything that interested any man with a 
vote, or any woman or child who might influence a vote. 

He had had a long conversation with John Smith, the 
fisherman, as to the necessity of getting the Government 
to do something to repair and maintain the pier at 
Port Peter; for it had in its crooked elbow been much 
injured by storms, which beat maniac waves against the 
coast and lifted some of the stones of which the pier 
was formed, out of their places. He saw the importance 
of that shelter if the fishing industry of Port Peter was 
to be preserved. He had promised to bring influence 
to bear upon the Government as to the pier. He had 
even had a hiccoughing interview with Geordie Hare, 
the port drunkard, and showed his great urbanity even 
in the range of his breath of spirits. 

But there was some of the gossip of the Port that 

really interested the people at Carronness. First, there 

was the extraordinary engagement of Sir Ponsonby to 

the minister's daughter. Both Mrs. Donnisthorpe and 

Kate thought that prbbably Sir Ponsonby was as mad 

as his uncle had been, but Mr. Donnisthorpe took a 

more lenient view when he said, "What can you expect 

from a man with such extraordinary political views?" 

Then came the further information, following on hot-foot, 

that Miss Moir had run away with an officer, and that 
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of course confirmed the ladies' worst suspicions of her 
and their one-time guest, Mr. La Sale. Both Kate and 
her mother had dubbed her ''minx" long ago, and this 
agreeably confirmed their bad opinion of her. As for 
Mr. La Sale being wounded, they did not believe that; 
that, they conjectured, was only a rumour set on foot 
to save the minister's face, poor man; they had really 
genuine sympathy for him. There is no more biting 
condemnation of A. than to have sympathy for B. who 
has been injured by him. And Mrs. Donnisthorpe and 
her daughter really gave a currency and vogue to these 
rumours, which was not only a satisfaction to themselves, 
but was r^arded as excellent electioneering tactics. 
They were quite sorry for Sir Ponsonby. Of course he 
would break off the engagement, but it would take him 
a time to live down the scandal. With an imagination 
which was rancorous, they told stories sufficiently near 
the truth to be venomous ; and where a woman's tongue 
lets such arrows fly, they whiz. 

It is a fact that some of these, coming to Sir Ponsonb/s 
ears, made that young gentleman wince; but he went 
and saw Betty at Miss M'Ewan's house on the Brow, 
and in her gentle presence these and worse things were 
forgotten. He was delighted, too, when Betty told him 
that she had wheedled John Smith's vote out of him — 
Smith, who had voted always for Sir Kenneth ; Smith, 
who had all sorts of promises from Mr. Donnisthorpe 
about the pier; Smith, who had had an order for as 
many lobsters as he could catch from Carronness, had 
nevertheless been persuaded by Betty to vote for Sir 
Ponsonby, and had pledged himself past recall. An 
incident like that to a lover is better than the lying 
promises given to an authorised agent. Sir Ponsonby 
proposed that when the election was once well over they 
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should fix an early day for the wedding, and in this he 
was seconded by Miss M'Ewan, who " did not hold by 
long engagements." 

" Not until Jean comes back," had been Betty's reply. 

"Then she must come post haste," said her lover's 
impatience. 

Had anything like this conversation found its way to 
the inimical ears at Carronness, the verdict would have 
been " Infatuation " ; but, after all, it is only when men are 
infatuated that they are worth anything. Content and 
satisfaction will undermine a state; dissatisfaction will 
build a new heaven and a new earth. Reason will rack 
its brains over what it sees and hears; infatuation will 
carry you beyond the narrow cage of the senses, and 
make you a denizen of the heated imagination. It is in 
infatuation that some have presentiments which transcend 
experience, but which adumbrate the experience which 
may come, and anticipate a condition of which at present 
we can only dreaoL 



CHAPTER XI 

The arms of England had been worsted. She had, it 
is true, instruments of the greatest precision. She had 
floating towers of steel afloat, which were second to none 
of the navies which any nation had burdened the ocean 
with. Her commissariat was excellent, her intelligence 
department as intelligent as it had been in the past 
Her expenditure, now that she was at war, was lavish. 
She had begun to prepare too late — ^as she always does — 
but she did it on a scale which wrung the taxpayer's 
pocket, and allowed army contractors to buy country 
seats, and set up in the genial r61e of millionaire. 

But notwithstanding all, victory was not secured. Our 
defeats were called ** incidents," and apologised for as 
regrettable. As blame had to be laid somewhere, the 
War Office crucified some generals, and the generals laid 
the blame on the rank and file, or on the War Office, 
or on any one but themselves. These defeats were morti- 
fying to a nation whose purse was bleeding at every pore 
for victory and glory, and not, it was hoped, for continuity 
of retreat. Of course, even the failures were regarded as 
valuable lessons. No doubt our fees for the education 
of our establishments were high both in blood and money, 
but the conditions of this particular campaign were new. 
We were operating not in a barrack-yard, but over a wide 
front, over an extent of country, which had taken our 
maps by surprise. 

But not only was the war so far a national disappoint- 
ment, but it could be traced in thousands of homes by 
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the private sorrows which are the red wake of that perilous 
V03rage. And it added a throe to the private griefs that 
the heroisms of the beloved had achieved nothing, and 
that we had thrown away prestige in a contest with a 
foe we had at first regarded as contemptible. 

That, notwithstanding the general contempt we were 
achieving at the hands of envious nations, there were 
heroes in the field and grandeur in the ranks none 
doubted. There had been a battle in which a small knot 
of Englishmen, outnumbered, surrounded, and beset, yet 
refused, with fool hardihood, the quarter which was offered, 
and, even when the last cartridge had gone, stood there 
to be shot, still holding high a flag which was no defence 
but a magnificent defiance, until there were no hands to 
hold it ; and it fell, spreading its great folds over the dead. 
It is incidents like these which make spires in history, 
marking sacred places of worship and honour beneath. 

It was on an occasion like this that an individual 
heroism merited — not the recognition of a Victoria Cross, 
for that is an external decoration, and can mean nothing 
if there is no merit beneath it, and must mean less, if 
the merit is there which no bit of metal can adorn — 
but the admiration of all brave hearts. 

A small party of troops defended themselves against the 
enemy until hope died out of them. The rough wall they 
were behind was no longer a defence, for the foe was at 
too close quarters. Still the men, with a dogged per- 
sistence which is called courage, remained and fought. 
One officer was wounded, and lay behind the fence; the 
other was shooting hard from a hot revolver. But it was 
no use ; if they stayed, they died. So he gave the word 
to retreat. Retreat was over a flat, uncovered by scrub or 
bush, but it seemed braver to run than to stay behind 
the stones. Still, when the word retreat has been given, 
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men's hearts are in their heels, and they ran, some falling 
as they went, but all seeking the friendly cover of some 
trees a hundred yards to the rear. 

Then there was a nice question for the officer whose hot 
revolver was still smoking slowly from the muzzle as it 
hung in his limp hand. Should he run for it like the rest, 
and leave his wounded comrade where he was? Should 
he carry him, or try to carry him, into the cover of the 
trees behind? There were chances for himself either 
way. The quicker he could move across the bullet-swept 
space, the more chance he had of escape. On the other 
hand, his companion on his back would be a shield. 
Both these thoughts occurred to him in the gaunt moment 
of indecision. But in an instant, which will redeem years 
of selfishness, he dropped his revolver, took up the 
wounded man in his arms — not on his back — and carried 
him as if he had been a child, with his own back to the 
enemy, staggering over the place where the bullets whistled 
and pinged. And when he had got into the shade of the 
cover where the rank and file were peering, he fell with his 
burden to the ground — but they were safe. 

Now, it was this incident which had an indirect bearing 
upon some of the events which have been spoken of in 
these pages. The officer who fell by the rough stone wall 
was Lieutenant La Sale, who was, as the despatches said, 
severely wounded, and the officer who rescued him, as we 
have seen, was not Captain Donnisthorpe, although he got 
the credit of it in the papers circulating in the county. 
But this, again, was not mere unveracity, it was a trick to 
catch votes. If you cannot bribe men to vote for you, you 
must catch their votes somehow. And this sort of thing 
is quite a Intimate form of political advertisement. The 
truth of the matter was known at Carronness, but it was 
no part of their duty to contradict the report. 
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It was this incident, too, which had led to the dis- 
appearance of Jean Moir, and indirectly to the curious 
procession which followed her. The minister, with his 
quiet nervousness, who was incompetent to the incidents 
of travel, and the unscholarly boy who personally conducted 
the minister with a shrewdness which surprised railway 
guards and porters, and hotel waiters and touts, out of the 
usual readiness of their palms, and sometimes lifted their 
eyebrows in astonishment, and rounded obsequious lips 
into the preliminary O of a whistle. 

But upon the larger issues which hung upon the war. 
Ministers, who had gone to the country on what would 
now be called the patriotic ticket, began to doubt their 
own discretion when the front of battle lowered untoward 
at them. Indeed the Opposition were already busy with 
their alliterative assertions that the Government's policy 
was " muddle and murder," and prophesied " sudden 
death " to an administration which had squandered blood 
and money to retain offices which they had botched and 
betrayed. On the other hand, the Government referred to 
history, and said that England was always unprepared for 
war ; that they had gone to war because the cause was just, 
but they must carry it to a successful termination at any 
cost. It was no longer a question of being worsted in a 
war, it was a question of Britain's place amongst the nations 
of the earth. Was this the time to put the lily-livered 
party — who would purchase peace by perfidy, and whose 
whole policy was skulk and scuttle — in the place of power, 
power to trail the Union Jack in the dirt, power to say 
good-bye to colonies which were the pillars of our greatness, 
power to sacrifice all that England had shed her blood — 
and, even more remarkable, had parted with her money — 
to save? 

It will be seen that the issues that were before the electo- 
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rate at the time were many and complicated, and some- 
times a little difficult to disentangle from the mixed 
metaphors in which they were elaborately swathed. So 
complicated were they that even the hopeful agents, who 
always keep up the spirits of drooping candidates by 
prophecies of success more or less well founded, for the 
nonce dipped the flag of their optimism, and it was ad- 
mitted to be very doubtful indeed whether Sir Ponsonby 
Johnstone or Mr. Donnisthorpe would be at the head of 
the poll. 



CHAPTER XII 

There were two events in more private quarters than those 
of which we have spoken in the preceding chapter which 
happened at this time. One was the visit of Betty and 
Miss M*Ewan, in the fly from the inn, to Strawhan Castle, 
where Sir Ponsonby's sister had been prevailed upon to do 
the honours to them. Miss Johnstone was a good deal 
older than her brother, and counted her years as wisdom. 
They were years which, however, had brought more of 
vinegar to her nature than of honey, and that is a mis- 
fortune for which the days are not altogether to blame. 
Our natures are, in fact, not merely mirrors reflecting the 
events which have happened to us. It is the mirror that to 
a large extent shapes the reflections. So when we hear folk 
laying all the blame of their own demerits on environment, 
we are inclined to think it a libel on the years, and refuse 
to condemn environment without having heard it in its own 
defence. Miss Johnstone, however, had in her early years 
led penurious days, and even now the aflluence that had 
come to her only came through her brother. She was 
occasionally asked to Strawhan, and did the honours, and 
that pleased her, but to do the honours to a young lady 
who was to oust her from the headship of the house, that 
was a trial. However, her brother insisted, and she pelded 
with her sourest air, and wrote the note. 

It was a great day, of course, for the visitors. The 
fly, much in request at the time for election purposes, 
was carefully bespoken some days before by Miss M'Ewan. 
She was really a little elated because she was going to the 
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castle, although she mentioned it in a quite ofT-hand way 
to all her acquaintances. Betty felt a little nervous. Not 
that the great house frightened her, with its projecting 
pediment, and its five pillars, which only darkened the 
drawing-room, and its great staircase, which took up the 
greater part of the house, and, although it began at the 
bottom as one broad flight of steps, changed its mind 
in the middle, and divided into two — quite unneces- 
sarily, for both the top flights, which were like the legs of 
a Y, took you to the same landing. All this magnifi- 
cence she could have met with a brave face and assured 
manner. That it was his house was the great thing. But 
it was Miss Johnstone that made her nervous. Indeed 
it is always the relations of the beloved one that are our 
terrors. We know that his or her heart has taken in an 
interloper, and that all those who were guests in its 
chambers by right of birth or blood relationship must 
naturally resent being bulged out. We know that all 
their eyes are critics' eyes. But further, we have a burden 
on us. We want, for his or her sake, to stand well with 
them. We are so anxious to please the one that we would 
willingly propitiate all those whose opinion might weigh a 
feather in the scale of his liking. 

So it was a great day when the fly, a little rheumaticky 
and creaky, drove Miss M*£wan and Betty to Strawhan, 
up the steep road from Port Peter, along the shady way 
where the white road lies under dappled shadows like a 
spotted snake, past Bumfoot, along over the moor road 
towards Kirk Andrew village, and so on till they reached 
the two great porters' lodges which guard the entrance 
to the long avenue which leads to the castle. 

Sir Ponsonby was there, at the top of the great steps 
under the pediment, to meet them, and took them into 
the hall, where the great staircase rose behind Miss John- 
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stone, who greeted them with a close-to-zero manner, 
and went with them into the great drawing-room. But 
although Betty found very few words beyond the ordinary 
" How do you do ? " for Sir Ponsonb/s sister. Miss 
M'Ewan had embarked on a sea of words. She thought 
the drawing-room well-proportioned ; she thought that was 
a compliment she could pay, for in her own mind she 
had decided that Miss Johnstone was not well-proportioned. 
She was angular, and her nose — a great trouble to her — 
had a tendency to redness ; her blushes came to a point. 
Then Miss M'Ewan began to tell how her grandfather 
had been a Jamaica merchant, and had made a great 
fortune, and how her father — ^as is often the way with the 
sons of rich men — had only the ability to squander it. 
All these matters should have interested Miss Johnstone, 
as they were intended to show that, although she now 
lived at the Brow in Port Peter, she came of gentlefolk, a 
fact of which she was naturally proud. 

But Miss Johnstone did not seem to take to the vicissi- 
tudes of her family, so she changed the subject of conver- 
sation to politics, while Sir Ponsonby took Betty to look 
at the picture-gallery, which was full of eyes, but eyes they 
did not mind. 

The luncheon was a somewhat dull meal, for, although 
Miss M'Ewan was valiant in conversation. Sir Ponsonby 
and Betty seemed quite content with silence as a medium, 
and Miss Johnstone was, like unripe fruit, a little tart in 
her monosyllables. But when the meal had been gone 
through, and the servants had retired. Sir Ponsonby 
proposed to show Betty the gardens, and Miss Johnstone 
made a thin excuse for not going with them. Miss 
M'Ewan, although she desired to see the gardens, thought 
the young people would be better alone, and remained 
indoors. It was then that Miss Johnstone opened her 
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mind to Miss M'Ewan, and made her feel uncomfortable 
for a week. 

Miss Johnstone asked Miss M'Ewan if she knew Miss 
Moir well. 

"Of course I do. I've known her all her life. She 
lost her mother when she was a year old, and I've had an 
eye on her ever since." 

" I hear," said Miss Johnstone, " that every one speaks 
well of her." 

'' I should think so," said her friend. " If any one said 
a bad word of her, that person would be a liar." 

" I am a little sorry," said Miss Johnstone, " about this 
engagement — for her sake." 

"For her sake?" repeated Miss M'Ewan, astonished 
and sceptical. 

** Yes ; you see, my brother Sir Ponsonby is " 

There she paused until asked. 

" Is what ? " 

"A most excellent brother. He is brilliantly clever, 
rich, and in every way a man to take a young woman's 
fancy, but " 

"But what, my good woman?" said Miss M'Ewan, on 
the verge of irritation. 

" You know there is insanity in the family. My poor 
uncle died insane, and his father had more dotage than 
could be ascribed to years " 

" But Sir Ponsonby " 

" Oh, he has shown no signs. He has an ungovernable 
temper, but it soon blows over, and he's always sorry after ; 
but there is always a risk." 

" Bless me 1 " said Miss M'Ewan, and she sat there with 
her mittened hands in her silk lap, thinking. She thought 
to some purpose, her dislike to Miss Johnstone helping her 
to a conclusion. 
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It was obvious to Miss M'Ewan that Sir Ponsonby's 
sister was a person who would take a second place with 
a poor grace after having been mistress of such a house- 
hold. It seemed pretty clear, too, that she was a person 
who would not be scrupulous as to the means to an end, 
and Miss M'Ewan made up her mind that her hostess was 
trying to frustrate through her a design which would put 
her, Miss Johnstone, in a back seat at Strawhan, where she 
wanted to be in the front row. But she allowed Miss 
Johnstone to continue on the same strain of hints, many 
of which were, she believed, inventions. There was a 
portrait of her great-grandfather in the hall, and even he 
was made the mark of an innuendo. He had a history, so 
said his descendant ; he had been accused of murder — the 
rights of the story were never known — but, if it was true, 
she. Miss Johnstone, believed that he was not responsible 
for his actions. 

Miss M'Ewan said in her determined way that it was an 
ill bird that fouled its own nest; but Miss Johnstone 
answered with more sweetness than she possessed — 

" Oh, of course I wouldn't mention it to every one, but 
you are such an old friend of Miss Moir's ; and concealing 
things beforehand is apt to lead to bitter misunderstandings 
afterwards." 

Wise as Miss M'Ewan was, these things rankled in her 
memory, and as they drove back to Port Peter she 
asked Betty, as well as the chattering of the fly would 
let her — 

** And tell me, my dear, do you think Sir Ponsonby has 
a good tempel: ? " 

" Yes ; why do you ask ? " said Betty, smiling, which was 
itself an answer. 

" Well, I thought, just from looking at him — and he's a 
very good-looking man, and clever, very clever — but I 
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thought that he might have a quick temper; not long 
suUen glooms, but quick bursts and soon oyer." 

"Oh, you're quite wrong. I think he's the best- 
tempered man in the world." 

" Well, I'm glad of that, my dear, for I've seen much 
evil come from bad tempers. They are like those volcanoes 
which gape fire, and send lava all over the vineyards. I'm 
glad of it," and she patted Betty's hands. 

But the question showed that the weed which Miss 
Johnstone had planted had taken root, and the visit to 
Strawhan Castle was not such a success, in the case of Miss 
M'Ewan at any rate, as it might have been. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Meanwhile the strange chase which we have seen 
commence was being prosecuted with a rapidity which 
spoke of Willie Reid's impatience, and which produced 
fatigue in the minister, who had lived largely in an easy- 
chair, and was now being hurried, at what seemed lightning 
speed, in search of a misguided daughter who had heard 
her heart speak of duty to the silencing of the head, which 
had really something to say on the subject. The whole 
expedition was fantastic. Here was a girl forging a way to 
a camp, which is the last place for a girl ; to a hospital, 
where she was not wanted ; or to a graveyard, her fears told 
her, for the words " severely wounded " were bitten into 
her memory. And here, too, on the same route, a few 
shortening hours between them, was her little boy-lover 
and her old quiet father, who was shaken like a jelly by the 
emotions which were natural to him, and by the jolts of 
travel to which he was so miserably unaccustomed. 

To have followed, with our narrative, Jean on her 
pathetic mission, would have been sad enough, but to have 
followed her followers would have had its sad occasions for 
laughter. But we are as impatient as Willie Reid to be at 
an end of this grotesque pilgrimage, and we outstrip all 
these impatiences and look into the monotonous orderliness 
of a hospital where the wounded lie and the flies buzz. 

Lieutenant La Sale had indeed been dangerously 
wounded. When he was raised from behind the wall 
defence he was unconscious. He knew nothing of his 
rescue, and he remained unconscious for a fortnight. 

M9 
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During the whole of that time he was in that vestibule 
with two doors, one of them opening into the darkness 
of death, the other opening >back into life and day. 
Neither the doctors nor the nurses could say which of 
these doors would open for him. But at last there was 
a chink by the door which led healthwards. 

He returned to a consciousness which was only half-con- 
sciousness — a twilight of sense — but with the opening of 
his eyes hope flickered. It was a point of honour now with 
science to rescue him, he had been so near death. And in 
another fortnight he was on the way to health. He 
could sit up, and his interests in life b^an to return. 
He asked about his rescue. He wanted to know how 
the tide of war flowed since he had been a waif on its 
red surface. He wanted to see his letters, letters from 
home which had fluttered through the post to him while 
he was fluttering like a bat in the dim ante-chamber of 
death. 

It was while he was in this condition that a comrade, 
Frampton Blake, the man who carried La Sale into safety, 
came to him and said there was a young lady inquiring for 
him and he had brought her to the hospital. 

" A young lady ? " repeated La Sale. 

** Yes, and a very pretty girl, in nurse's dress." 

" My dear fellow," said the sick man, " it can't be for me 
that she's been asking. Do you know her name ? " 

" She would not give me her name." 

The sick man lay back on the couch to think — and to 
hope. 

" Look here," he said suddenly, " you did me a good 
turn, Frampton, by saving me. Do me a better by bring- 
ing her up here at once." 

" Then you know who it is ? " said his friend. 

" I only hope. For God's sake, be quick ! " 
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But here a nurse intervened. Such expressions were 
forbidden, not on moral, but scientific grounds. The 
patient was exciting himself. Frampton Blake hurried out, 
expecting to find the young lady with the pretty face and 
the wistful eyes waiting where he had left her a few 
minutes before, but she was not there. Of course, Framp- 
ton Blake knew nothing of Willie Reid's sharp eyes, knew 
nothing of the long chase, and he had to return reluctant 
and crestfallen to the convalescent and tell him that he 
could not find her. 

** This is a damned poor joke," said La Sale, towering 
in temper. ** I suppose you think I'm so well I can be 
played with. You don't know what hopes you put into 
my light head. I thought — ^it isn't like you, Frampton 
Blake, to play silly practical jokes on a sick man." 

'' I assure you, La Sale, it was no joke. I spoke the 
truth." 

" Well, find her ! " cried the sick man. 

Frampton Blake, as we have seen, was a strange mixture 
— as most men are — a mixture of the divine and human. 
When he had been tempted to a heroism, he had thought 
for an instant of his own safety at the expense of his dead 
or dpng comrade, and then with a sudden repentance had 
carried the dying man in his arms and exposed himself to 
save him. 

At that instant he had a diabolic instinct not to do what 
his fiiend asked. The sweet face, the beseeching eyes, 
the tender voice of the child that had spoken to him had 
set lover's greed in his heart, and he thought that he had 
done all that he was called upon to do. Why should he 
bring them together? La Sale was of common clay, he 
told himself, and his eyes had told him — as they often do 
youths when a pretty face is in question — that she was of 
finest porcelain. But then, again, he turned on himself as 
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if he had been a thief of treasures. Was he going to let 
chance separate them ? The '* child " — he used the diminu- 
tive, which, in a strong man, is a perilous indication of 
affection — had come all these leagues to see and nurse the 
sick man. Was he to stand between them? Was his 
penchant to bar their love ? And he left the buzzing ward 
to find Jean and bring her to him, telling himself, and that 
was ominous, that this was harder than rescuing La Sale 
under fire. But there are heroes who have their eyes 
not merely on despatches — unless you call conscience a 
despatch, for it is read in high quarters. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

It was the eve of the election in Abemess-shire. 
The excitement was intense, both parties were confident. 
If there had been any bribery or corruption upon either 
side, it had been concealed with a skill which snapped its 
fingers at the law. 

Sir Ponsonby had a meeting at Port Peter, and Mr. 
Donnisthorpe had a meeting at Beamerside. Some stones 
were thrown as they were leaving the respective halls, 
which reminded the people of the good old times when 
electors took their politics seriously ; there seemed to be 
more lukewarmness in modern elections than was com- 
patible with real interest, so that some surmised that the 
bribery was really less than it had been in the past when 
convictions expressed themselves in rotten ^gs, and beliefs 
were silenced by bludgeons. 

One of these random stones in Port Peter struck Sir 
Ponsonby, and got him a sympathy from Betty which was 
sweeter than the triumph he was hoping for. 

At the meeting at Beamerside, although Mr. Donnis- 
thorpe was not hit by a stone, he was not listened to. The 
free and independent electors made such a noise all through 
the hour that no one heard Mr. Donnisthorpe's views upon 
commercial morality, or Sir Kenneth Stewart's deliberate 
hums and haws. But these are the melancholy humours of 
elections, of which enterprising litterateurs have made much 
"copy." 

The day of the election dawned dubiously. Neither 
agent knew whether "rain" or sunshine would vote for 
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the candidate, but the sky seemed inclined to be neutral. 
The candidates drove about the county to various polling- 
places all the forenoon, encouraging their supporters 
by their presence. The phrase sounds remarkably well, 
but at most of the polling-stations, besides the staff 
of clerks they found nothing but a few boys, whose in- 
terest in the event was languid, although they "booed" 
impartially. 

But the close of the poll came at last, and belated 
voters who had been waiting for substantial considera- 
tions for their votes and had found none, were shut 
out from their fhmchise; and blamed themselves unne- 
cessarily — for having had a conscience. The estimates 
of majorities on both sides were satisfactory until the 
next day, when the poll was declared, but each had 
consolations ready in case of defeat — having instances 
of the underhand tricks which had been played by 
their opponents. These, however, would be foregone 
and forgotten by the successful party, which says a great 
deal for it 

The other elections in the country had been going 
sometimes one way, sometimes another. If anything 
there was a small balance against the Government, but 
their supporters said finely, "The counties had not yet 
spoken.*' To-day Abemess-shire was speaking. It almost 
felt the responsibility of giving a casting vote. It was 
this election that was going to turn the scale in which 
the mighty issues of war and peace, of Imperialism against 
Provincialism, of progress or regress, were being weighed. 
Men walked with high necks, even in the little street 
of Port Peter, as if their heads wore crowns. It was 
at noon on the following day that the announcement was 
to be made. Men felt that the ears of the country — if 
not the ears of foreign nations — were hanging on the 
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returning officer's lips when he declared that the result 
of the poll was — 

Donnisthorpe .... 2509 
Johnstone . . . .2501 

It was felt that Abemess-shire had spoken with an un- 
certain voice, and already there were murmurs of a recount 
and of a petition. 

Betty Moir was the sorest of the non-voters. Not that 
she cared for the distinction for herself, although as we have 
seen she was an ardent Liberal, but she wanted it because 
he wanted it, and that is the best kind of desire. Sir 
Ponsonby came to see her in the afternoon, and found her 
eyes red, but he put a bold face on his defeat himself, 
although he had been nervous and irritable to his agent, 
and said that the organisation upon which they had been 
relying, and for which he had been paying, wasn't worth a 

d . But the agent, who was not lost by the election, 

was in a calmer frame of mind, and quite forgave Sir 
Ponsonby his explosive oath. 

There was of course another side to the shield, which 
was leaden enough to Sir Ponsonby, and that was the 
golden side which was exhibited at Carronness. There 
was a luncheon there, and forty-five sat down to the 
sumptuous board, and the popping of corks sounded like 
the ejaculations of triumph. Sir Kenneth was there, and 
proposed the health of the new member in his most 
ponderous way. Mr. Donnisthorpe responded with suit- 
able affability, and said it was a triumph of Conservative 
principles and of morality in trade. 

Kate and her mother were very glad ; it was a snub to 
Sir Ponsonby and those Moirs, who were only a minister's 
daughters, and pushed themselves where they had no right 
to be. Many of the guests to whom champagne was not 
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so common, thought that this election would add weight to 
the House of Commons, and that Mr. Donnisthorpe would 
be in the Cabinet yet. 

Many slept more soundly in their bed o' nights because 
a staunch Conservative sat for the shire instead of Sir 
Ponsonby with his ideas about nationalising everything, 
but others thought it was a pity that a new man from 
Bromwich should sit for the county instead of a Johnstone 
— a name that had been known in the county for centuries. 
But no result can please every one, and the beauty of this 
triumph was, that it may be assumed that it pleased 3509 
of the electors who took the trouble to vote, if it displeased 
3501, who went to the poll, with prostrated wishes. 



CHAPTER XV 

As we have seen, Jean Moir had almost reached her goal — 
was, indeed, at the very door of the hospital where the 
wounded and now convalescent La Sale lay — had, indeed, 
ascertained the fact from a friendly brother officer, when, as 
if with a hawk swoop, Willie Reid, followed by the breath- 
less minister, was down on her, and had carried her off in 
a twinkling. It was in a kind of inn that she, half sorry 
to be baulked in her charitable and loving purpose, half 
glad to see these known faces from Port Peter again, told 
them of all the vicissitudes of her lonely travel, while she 
in her turn listened to adventures which were sufficient 
pabulum to fill a modem "Odyssey." But these were 
brought to a premature conclusion by the breathless 
Frampton Blake, who came in haste to repair the trivial 
wrong he had been guilty of — in conception at least — by 
insisting upon Miss Moir — that he had ascertained to be 
her name — going with him to the couch-side of the hero. 
That he was to be a hero to her he knew with a sigh. 

He was, however, surprised to find that the young lady 
with the wistful eyes was not alone, but that a mild clerical 
person was sitting with her, and a boy whose rapid growth 
was indicated by a discrepancy between his legs and his 
trousers, and his sleeves and his arms. These facts he 
perceived, but he did not note that inside, or partly inside, 
these indicative clothes there was a morsel of humanity 
who watched him with shrewd eyes, suspected him of being 
another La Sale, and was taking a somewhat correct measure 
of him. He apologised for intruding, and said that he had 
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come at his friend, Mr. La Sale's, desire. He, La Sale, was 
most anxious to see Miss Moir if she would do him the 
honour to visit him in his present surroundings in hospital. 

Jean looked at her father, and said, " May I go ? " 

The minister, who was a poor hand at saying no, would 
have assented at once, but Willie Reid was before him 
with an answer and said — 

" We'll all go." 

Captain Blake looked at him curiously, and regarded 
him as an ally. 

" By all means," he said, " and as my friend is impatient, 
and impatience is not good for people who are only half- 
way on the road to health, might I propose an immediate 
visit ? " 

La Sale was surprised when, ten minutes after, the 
minister, Willie Reid, and Jean, accompanied by Captain 
Blake, contrary to all rule, entered the ward in which he 
lay. This was not what he expected. He had guessed 
that Jean had come to seek and nurse him. He had 
flattered himself that this showed a devotion which he 
might turn to his advantage. He loved the girl in a way, 
an<l the very thought that she was there, near him, had 
brought him more back to this world than his weeks of 
convalescent creeping. But it was the world it brought 
him back to, not to any higher sphere ; and when he saw 
" the whole family," as he called it, arrive, and thought 
that an air of respectability was to be given to his passion 
by the presence of a parent with white hair and a smile 
which showed weak amiability, he was not prepared for it. 
This was, perhaps, Frampton Blake's doing. Why did he 
bring the old man with the paternal blessing in petio f — why 
did he bring that big boy ? He did not want them. He 
did not desire to be nursed by a deputation. It was 
different with Jean. He did not desire to have an air 
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of respectability given to what he feared was not quite 
respectable, and that was, his devotion to the girl who had 
come all this way for his sake. That was fine, but why 
bring the whole village with her ? 

" Are you better ? " said Jean, who took his hand, and 
added, " I don't think you know my father." 

" No," said La Sale, but without alacrity. 

"And this," she said, "is Dr. Reid'sson, Willie." 

" All's right," said the invalid, using the invalid's prero- 
gative of nettled impatience. " What brought you here ? 
Not that I'm not glad to see you, mind you ; I haven't 
seen a face that I've known except the doctor's and nurse's 
and Frampton's here for weeks — I'd rather sack a town 
than sap health for weary weeks, as I've been doing." 

" We are glad," said Mr. Moir, " to see that you have 
so far recovered." 

"So far recovered — yes. I've been through miracles. 
First Frampton picked me up from where I lay, and, instead 
of trying to save himself, saved me. Then when they got 
me to hospital they thought the small spark of life that 
was in me wasn't worth blowing into a flame." 

"Was it Captain Blake who saved you?" asked Jean, 
with some interest. 

** Of course it was, but why do you ask ? " 

"Oh, nothing; but the papers said it was Captain 
Donnisthorpe." 

" Donnisthorpe ? " laughed La Sale. " No fear ! Donnis- 
thorpe knows better. It takes a romantic fool like 
Frampton Blake to do that sort of thing. But here I am. 
In a week I'll be sent home, and Blake will go on saving 
other lives until he loses his own. But you haven't told 
me why you all came." 

" Ah," said the minister, " we came to see a friend^ but 
we are returning immediately." 
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" Yes," acquiesced Jean. 

" Well Fm d d !" said La Sale. 

Willie Reid took no part in this conversation, but he 
learned more from it than those who did. First he learned 
that Mr. La Sale was very sorry to see him and the 
minister; that the impatience of which Frampton Blake 
had spoken had been much abated by the arrival of '* the 
family"; that Frampton Blake was a real hero, and he, 
Willie, would have to keep an eye on him as well as on 
La Sale. He congratulated himself that his suggestion 
of the " family " visit had taken all the romance out of the* 
interview, and when they left, with only formal leave-taking, 
Willie thought that the lieutenant was doubly recovered, 
and that Jean herself had had a douche for her warm 
heart. 

They returned to the inn for some rest before they 
set out on their return journey — a return journey whic^ 
Jean no longer resisted. It is odd to note what •« little 
thing will purge the eyes of illusions. Not absence, not 
death — these will have no effect upon the illusions which 
we take for realities; but the commonplace — a false 
phrase, a glimpse of the real dwarf behind the robe 
which we supposed to cover the huge proportions of a 
giant, and the fabric of the vision is gone, and we are 
cured from our beautiful insanity and in our right minds 
again. It only required the commonplace interview in 
this staring hospital ward to restore Jean to sanity. 

But that night a scribbled note reached her from 
La Sale, begging her not to leave without seeing him 
— ^he must see her again. 

Willie knew about the note, and knew that it had 
postponed the homeward journey. But within the week 
which they remained in the poor inn, he might have 
known a good deal more. He might have found out 
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that La Sale and Frampton Blake had quarrelled. The 
latter had tried to extract some promise from the man 
whose life he had saved — a promise which somehow 
touched Jean. But La Sale refused. What the devil 
had Blake to do with it? He would marry whom he 
liked, and would not take a wife of his (Blake's) choosing. 
Honour? Oh, be blowed! The girl had thrown herself 
at his head, was compromised already — of course he saw 
through the family party. She had run away to him, and 
they had followed to save appearances. But of course 
that sort of thing didn't blind any one. She was com- 
promised, but he would not marry her unless he chose. 
Yes, he did care for her in a sort of way. But it was 
a different thing to be hunted to the altar as they were 
doing. He didn't care whether he lost Frampton's 
friendship or not. Fellows often presumed on having 
done you a favour, but he couldn't stand being dictated 
to as Id who he was to marry and who he was not to 
marry. It would be a different thing, of course, if Blake 
was her brother ; then he might have a right to interfere, 
but, as it was, he had none. Well, if he did, he must 
look to himself; he. La Sale, would not stand any inter- 
ference. 

And so they parted, neither of them in the best of 
tempers. 

It was after this that Captain Blake took Willie Reid 
into his confidence, and told him that he thought it 
would be well if they began their return journey at 
once. There was nothing to be gained by waiting, 
although he himself would be sorry when they were 
gone, but in a few days La Sale would be out and 
about again, and 

But he did not finish his sentence, and it was more 
explidtf than if he had. 

L 
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Willie brought his influence to bear on Mr. Moir, and 
succeeded. Thef left before La Sale was dischaiged 
from hospital, but not before some notes had passed 
between Jean and the convalescent — notes which were 
colder on her side than he expected, and warmer on 
his side than they had a right to be, but he presumed 
on the escapade to help him. When he knew that they 
had gone he blamed Blake for their departure, and the 
gulf of cold which was between them widened, until 
they were quite far a];>art. 

Soon after that, too, Lieutenant La Sale was invalided 
home, and Frampton Blake wrote a letter to Willie Reid 
informing him of the fact. Willie was flattered by a 
letter from a hero— flattered, too, to have confidence 
reposed in him ; and he exercised superhuman vigilance 
in the village, but it was uncalled for, for Jean was, as 
we have seen, sane again. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The fixing of the wedding-day had, as we gathered, been 
postponed until after the election an^ until after Jean's 
return. 

Now both those events were past, and Sir Ponsonby 
pressed for an early day, and even saw Mr. Moir as to the 
matter, who gave in at once, and said, with great originality, 
that although he would be sorry to lose a daughter, he 
would be glad to have a son — a prodigal throwing away of 
a phrase which would have done for the wedding breakfast. 
The only stipulation he made in giving his consent was 
that the wedding should be a quiet one — "one which 
became his calling rather than Sir Ponsonby's rank and 
position." So it was settled, and Betty's wedding-day was 
fixed, although Miss M'Ewan still had her doubts— doubts 
which she set at rest by calling Miss Johnstone a cunning, 
designing woman, and hoping for the best. 

But small as the party was at the wedding, there was one 
guest who was very unwelcome to some, and that was 
Lieutenant La Sale, who turned up in the nick of time, 
and looked interestingly pale after his long illness. He 
was stopping at the village inn, and met Mr. Moir in the 
street, and, of course, he was invited to the wedding. His 
presence was a surprise, and he was watched with dislike 
and suspicion by Willie Reid, and greeted with coldness 
both by Jean and her sister, and even Sir Ponsonby had a 
difficulty in appearing glad to see him. But for the dis- 
cordant note his presence introduced, the tune of the 

wedding went harmoniously. It was " quite small," as the 
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local phrase had it; only near relations and intimate 
friends were present — Miss M*Ewan, of course ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Donnisthorpe had the excellent taste to send a 
handsome present to the bride. 

But we will not have our pen tempted into the descrip- 
tion of the quiet wedding, or of the away-going of the 
bride and bridegroom under a hail of shoes and rice. It 
is more interesting to note the assiduous attentions paid by 
La Sale to Jean, and the wintry way in which his advances 
were met in what had been such a clement quarter. But 
this piqued him, and men often make love as much for the 
love of sport and conquest as from love of the object. 
He had come to Port Peter with the intention of having 
her love without the bother of marrying her, but when he 
found that Sir Ponsonby was marrying the sister, and that 
Jean would have nothing to say to his professions of 
affection, he was driven to the last resort of such a man, 
and proposed marriage to her, and was rejected with a 
decision which really informed him somewhat as to her 
character, which was not the watery gruel that the minister's 
was. 

The incident between Jean and her lover was overheard 
— by accident, of course — by Willie Reid, the vigilant, and 
from him the news must have become more or less public 
property, for the Lieutenant left Port Peter the next day 
after a cold call at Carronness, and so passes out of the 
focus of this tale. 

But it is the way with history, that while one person 
passes out of the scene another struts on to the deserted 
boards. Indeed that is the consolation. If you watch a 
spring or summer it would be full of grief were it not for 
the succession of presences which decorate the days. The 
snowdrops pass, and we would weep for the loss of such 
virgin presences were it not that we have consolation from 
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the saffron eyes of primroses beneath every hedge-row and 
on every bank. But these nether stars pale in the eclipse 
of spring, and we would be left sad for want of our play- 
mates were it not that the blue hyacinths are paving the 
woods with heaven's blue ; and when these have passed, the 
rhododendrons hide their leaves in balls of blossom, and 
the syringa scents the lanes, and the laburnum curls shake, 
and the meadow-sweet breathes to us. We have no time 
to weep, for these jocund arrivals abolish tears. And it is 
only when all these fail, and the procession of the season 
comes to its sorry end, and there are no more blossoms, 
and even the leaves begin to weep, that we are at the 
** winter of our discontent." And so it is in the world of 
men. There are so many depart ; the world seems so full 
of funerals to the old, that it would be a vale of tears indeed 
were it not that we have children's voices and laughter, and 
see children's games and smiles. It is these which, like 
the summer blossoms, console us for our desertion by the 
roses. 

And so upon quite a personal level our pages are 
consoled for the loss of La Sale by the triumphal-arched 
return to Strawhan Castle of Sir Ponsonby and Lady 
Johnstone. The quietness of the wedding was made up 
for by the cheering at the home-coming. But cheering 
is dry work, and had to be paid for. So there was a 
"banquet" — that is the only word that can be applied 
to it — to the tenantry on the Strawhan estates, and every- 
thing seemed to be auspicious, and the only raven that 
croaked was in Miss M'Ewan's head — an ominous croak, 
perhaps, of evil. 

It is curious that the great inaugurations often have 
sorry ends. Golden dawnings are followed by leaden 
eves, heavy with portents. So it was at the great rambling 
house of Strawhan. The honeymoon had scarcely gone, 
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and the first cooing had not gone from the gorgeous 
nest when Sir Ponsonby changed from the lover into 
the jealous husband. Not that there was any one to be 
jealous of. Betty was still content with his company, 
and sought no other companionship save that of Jean, 
who was now so wise that she almost seemed sad. But 
unfounded jealousy is worse than jealousy which has 
just cause. There is no reasoning with prejudices in 
the flesh. He was not only jealous but morose, and his 
brain had become such powdery stuff that it flared into 
anger at a spark of provocation. To the casual visitor 
Sir Ponsonby was still the brilliant man, the man of 
ideas — and ideas which he could express with apt words — 
but when they were alone he was not the man she had 
known and loved. He was changed, and yet it was not 
he, but something behind him that had altered and shone 
through him. 

Then came the trial of the girPs life. It was a sorrow 
to her that the man she had loved was no longer with 
her ; but she had a duty, and she must go on loving him. 
Indeed it was more imperative now than ever. Marriage 
meant no fair-weather friendship. It was more her duty 
than ever to love the man under the cloud than the man 
on whom the sun had shone. Besides, there was another 
pang to her crucifbdon — she must keep the sorrow to 
herself. She must shield him from a world which treats 
the madman harshly. They, if they knew it, would take 
him away — his uncle had been for dreary years shut up 
in an asylum. That was the way to make men insane, 
not to cure them. How could she go on living at 
Strawhan if he were in a madhouse. But there was no 
dissembling the fact now that the curse upon the race had 
laid its withering hand upon him, and she — what could 
she do to relax its clutch ? 
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What she could do she did. Her ideas of treatment 
were crude, no doubt, but there was no harm in being 
kind ; and in those terrific days when she saw the change 
she was more loving than even honeymooning exacts as a 
duty. But kisses cannot disarm suspicion when the sus- 
picion is not rational, but comes from inherited fibres 
of doubt. The honeymoon had been succeeded by a 
heaven lighted by nothing but flitting, lurid northern 
lights, the " lancers " of the Pole sky. And she felt she 
must confide her trouble to none, not even to Jean. 

This was a sorry end to love and laughter, and Miss 
M'Ewan's raven of a conscience had croaked truly, but 
ni vain. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Those who have servants in their houses have electro- 
phones which convey all the sounds of their domestic 
dramas to those who have diligence enough to listen. 
A housemaid in such a house as Strawhan, when disease 
stalks its corridors, is the charged wire which conveys 
all these impressions to a receiver where gossip gloats. 
And yet most persons are unconscious how their words 
are undermined. Lady Johnstone believed that she had 
kept her husband's "strangeness" — that was how she 
described it — to herself, but this intention was frustrated 
by these glass windows in the house — servants — through 
which every one looked in. 

It is true, gossip at first was merciful; it spoke in 
whispers — which, no doubt, enhanced the value of the 
communications. It was too kind to poor Betty. Her 
maid's account of it should suffice to show how things 
stood in her eyes. 

" There never was a patienter lady than my lady. She 
just puts up with anything from Sir Ponsonby, and is just 
as sweet and tender with him as she was when they went 
away after the wedding. I'm sure I couldn't stand his 
ways. He comes with brows loaded with temper, and 
storms at her, and accuses her of all sorts of things, and 
marches about the room like a caged lion. Not that it's 
his fault, poor man, for when first they were married he 
was a civil-spoken gentleman, and had even a nod and 
smile for the servants. 

" At first I thought it was drink, for I've seen men who 

x68 
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were angels when they were sober who were devils when 
they were drunk ; but when I spoke to the butler he said 
Sir Ponsonby was as abstemious as could be, and as often 
as not left the wine untasted in his glass. So, as it wasn't 
that, I made up my mind that he was off his head. I 
believe I knew it before my lady did, although of course 
I had nothing to put up with like she had. Sometimes he 
swore at me, which wasn't like a gentleman, and wasn't 
whati I had been used to. Indeed I wouldn't have put up 
with his oaths, which weren't meant for human beings, but 
only for animals — even although it was an easy place, for 
Lady Johnstone, not having been used to a maid, did most 
things for herself, and gave no trouble — and I wouldn't have 
remained at the castle if it hadn't been for my lady. But 
I wasn't going to leave her alone, so to speak, with that 
brute. Not that it's his fault, poor man, but, as I said to 
my lady, he ought to be sent to an asylum. Oh ! and she 
snapped as if she would take my head off ! And told me 
to mind my own business. Well, that was the only harsh 
word I ever had from her, for she's generally as polite to 
the servants as she is to the aristocracy. 

•* But I know I was right about that, but the young wife 
wouldn't think of having him chained up only a few months 
after they were married, and I don't blame her. But as I 
was saying, what I had to put up with was nothing, and 
I wasn't thinking of myself when I said she should send 
for the mad doctor, but of her — for the way he went on, 
well, he was awful. His eyes followed her about, not as 
they used to do when they were first married, with admira- 
tion for all her pretty movements and dainty ways, but with 
the suspicion which sets traps. It was like a wolf looks at 
a lamb. But it wasn't looks only she had to put up with. 
He raked the dictionary for all the sludge it holds, and 
threw the foul words at her, and from words it came to 
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threats. One day I saw him shake his fist and raise his 
hand to strike her, and the poor thing had done nothing but 
try to soothe him. I'm sure, if, as the Bible says, music 
was good for King Saul's madness, her voice ought to have 
quieted the devils in him; but no, he was just going to 
strike her when I came in, and then I couldn't hold my 
tongue, so, says I, * I wonder you're not ashamed of your- 
self, Sir Ponsonby, to go on like that. If any man tried 
to make a suffering martyr of me I would give him what's 
for, and my lady is just an angel to put up with what 
she does ! ' Well, I couldn't help sa3ring it, and he took 
it better than I expected, merely saying, in a harmless sort 
of way, * You be damned, Lockhart ! ' 

" But my lady was worse on me than he was, and asked 
me how I dared to speak to Sir Ponsonby like that, and 
she ordered me out of the room, quite domineering- 
like. 

**It was some days after that that I saw a great blue 
mark on her shoulder, and I saw she wanted to keep it 
covered up, but of course I saw it, and I knew what it 
meant. I believe it's more than her life's worth to let 
things go on as they are. Therell be murder in the castle, 
that's what there'll be. And they might blame me. So 
thinks I, ' I have a duty to perform, and I'll do it, and not 
stand by and see the poor young thing murdered before 
my eyes.' 

" So I just went in to the Port, and I makes bold to go 
and call at the manse and asked to see Miss Moir — for the 
minister is too good a man to be of any use — and I just 
told her how things were going at the castle. Of course I 
didn't say all I knew, and merely hinted that Sir Ponsonby 
was not himself — that was mild enough, when I think he's 
the very devil-:-and that my lady hadn't any medical 
advice, and that, in my opinion, it was in the family, for 
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everybody knows that Sir Ponsonb/s uncle was as mad 
as a March hare. 

" Well, although she's quite a young lady, like my lady, 
she wasn't going to have her sister murdered any more 
than I was — it isn't likely, is it ? — and she thanked me quite 
nicely for having come to her, and before I had left the 
manse — for she would have it that I must have a cup of 
tea— she had her things on, and was half down the street 
to Dr. Reid's house. And so before I got back to the 
castle I •heard that Dr. Reid was there, and had had an 
interview with Sir Ponsonby. 

*' When he had gone I heard the master storming at 
Lady Johnstone, and saying that it was her cursed inter- 
ference that had sent for that d d doctor, and I know 
that he must have thrown something at her, for a great 
mirror in the drawing-room was broken, and had a spread- 
ing scar of cracks all over its surface. So thinks I to myself 
it's high time we had a doctor, although I never let on 
to my lady that I was at the bottom of the blessed 
intervention. 

" But more came of my conduct than merely Dr. Reid's 
visit and a sleeping-draught, for next day Mr. and Miss 
Moir arrived at the castle ; and, although no one had in- 
vited her, she brought her box with her, and said she had 
come to stay. Well, I was glad of that, for she has spirit, 
has Miss Jean, and she wouldn't let my lady be trampled 
on by Sir Ponsonby with his mad hooves. But my, didn't 
Sir Ponsonby take on when he heard that she had come to 
stay ! He used to be so polite to strangers that you would 
have thought it was always election time, which, if it 
does no other good, does make candidates mannerly to- 
wards their inferiors ; but no, he had no manners, and said 

he would be d d if he would allow pe<yle to be asked 

to his house without his permission. That was a funny way 
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to talk before your wife's sister. Then he went on, and 
said he didn't want spies in the camp, and that seemed to 
remind him, and he cast up in her teeth how she had run 
away after an officer to the seat of war, and called her 
names which were simply disgraceful. 

" But Miss Jean didn't mind, and stood her ground, and 
told him that she was glad she had come, and meant to 
stay, and that if he didn't like her company he could keep 
out of her way. And she told him, too, that she had tried 
to persuade Betty to leave Strawhan and go back to the 
manse, where she would be safe, but that she, my lady, 
would not leave him — and that — that was better than he 
deserved. 

" My, I thought he would do something awful when she 
said all that ; but no, she showed that she was not a bit 
afraid of him, and he was cowed, and only kept muttering 
and growling oaths like distant thunder. I was glad then 
that I had taken it upon myself to let Miss Moir know, for 
before she came it seemed to me certain that there would 
be murder done." 

All this, through the medium we have been speaking of, 
became public property, and filled the mouth of conversa- 
tion in the Port. Miss M*£wan was an early and hurt 
recipient of the news, and felt herself to blame. Had she, 
she told herself, believed that woman, all this might have 
been prevented ; but then she thought — and rightiy — ^why 
should she have believed her? A woman like Miss 
Johnstone will use a lie for a weapon as readily as she will 
use a truth, or quicker, for the lie is always ready to her 
hand. She was fighting for the place at the head of her 
brother's table, and so tried to poison her mind against Sir 
Ponsonby. But although this was an excuse, Miss M'Ewan 
remembered that there was a foundation of truth for her 
edifice of lies. It was a fact that his uncle had died in a 
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lunatic asylum. Miss M'Ewan upbraided herself for having 
allowed the match with that fact staring her in the face. It 
is wonderful how a conscience will torment itself. She 
accused herself of having stood by, all because it was a 
good match for Betty. Would she have favoured it if Sir 
Ponsonby had been a common man ? 

Thus it was all her fault, for the minister took no 
trouble about such things, but was always stroking the 
"t*s," and dotting the "i*s" in his sermons. But what 
could she have done? Betty was in love, and love is a 
headstrong thing. Just look what Jean had done when 
she thought she was in love with that officer. She thought 
it her duty to become a Florence Nightingale to him. If 
she had warned Betty against Sir Ponsonby it would have 
been no good, and now — What was to be done now ? 

It was nonsense to leave two girls in charge of a raving 
madman. If that was what Dr. Reid had done, he wasn't 
worth his salt ; she would go and give him a piece of her 
mind — and a piece of Miss M^Ewan's mind was generally 
a tonic, and not sweet in the mouth. 

Dr. Reid was in when Miss M^Ewan called ; he was an 
excellent man with a limited pharmacopoeia. He took a 
broad common-sense view of diseases, and, although he 
prescribed with a large hand, he had more belief in nature 
than in drugs, and in that respect he anticipated the 
medical science of the future. He had seen nature do 
so many miracles that he had a firmer faith in her than 
in the whole College of Physicians. He had no belief in 
new-fangled researches, thinking that the human body 
did not change much except, perhaps, in the slow course 
of some million years. And, although he tried to keep 
abreast of germ theories, and bacteriology, and tropical 
medicine, and antiseptic surgery, it is to be feared that he 
only followed these at a distance, and more as a pastime, 
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as some people read novels as a melancholy relaxation 
from business. 

He had a great respect for Miss M'Ewan, and when 
that lady rustled in — she was wearing her silk every day, 
for it had, as she said, seen its best days — and asked him, 
" What was to be done about the castle?" she took his quiet 
breath away. 

" About the casde ? " he asked. " Oh yes, of course," 
he added, recollecting himself. 

"It's not *of course,'" said Miss M*Ewan sharply. 
" If something isn't done, you'll be tried for manslaughter 
or womanslaughter, or whatever it is." 

" There is no bad news, I hope ? " 

" Bad news ? Bless the man ! It's just as bad as it can 
be. Why, you've left two little girls — I've known them 
ever since their mother died — to look after a raving lunatic, 
and having prescribed a sleeping-draught for him, and told 
them, I suppose, not to irritate him, you do nothing more 
until there's a case at the assizes." 

" When last I heard — I admit I have not called at the 
castie for a week — all was going on well. Sir Ponsonby 
was, when I saw him, undoubtedly insane — might be 
homicidal — but I thought the attack a temporary one." 

" Lord save us ! " said Miss M*Ewan, " the man's in a 
creel. Might be homicidal ! And you leave him to 
murder either his wife or his sister-in-law. What could 
they do against him?" 

''But it was not my fault. Miss M^Ewan. I advised 
Lady Johnstone to let me bring another medical man, 
and have her husband certified and put under medical 
care, but she would not hear of it." 

"Of course notl Would you listen to a child as to 
whether you were to chain a wolf? And now I hear he's 
taken to walking about the grounds at night with a loaded 
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pistol. What is the use of calling in a doctor, if a child 
like Betty is to have her own way ? Of course she wouldn't 
let him go to an asylum. Why, they haven't been married 
three months." 

" But what could I do ? Sir Ponsonby was exceedingly 
angry at my visit." 

" Of course he was. That was what you call a symptom. 
Of course it isn't for me to tell you what you ought to 
do. But you could have told Betty that it was not to 
protect her that you thought he ought to go away, but 
for his good. You know quite well that if there is any- 
thing to make a man mad it is two women who care 
for him always fussing about She would have given in 
if you had told her it was all for his good." 

'' But I believed it would be a temporary attack." 
" Temporary attack, indeed 1 And the man walking 
about after dark with a pistol ! But it's my belief that 
men are all either mad or weak-minded." 

" Well, I'll go out to Strawhan this afternoon, and see 
what can be done. I'm very sorry for Lady Johnstone." 

"So am I. I have a good mind to go out myself," 
said Miss M*£wan. 

But, having stirred Dr. Reid to action, she went home 
with whistling skirts to find Willie Reid waiting for her, 
full of news. 

" What's in the wind now ? " she asked. 
*' I saw him arrive at the inn," said Willie. 
" Saw who arrive ? " 
" The Captain." 

"Whafs he wanting here? I thought Jean sent him 
away with a flea in his lug — a good riddance, too. I 
never liked the looks of him." 

"Hoot!" said WUlie, a little rudely. "Hoot, ifs 
Captain Blake." 
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*' Captain Blake ? And who's Captain Blake, I should 
like to know ? " 

" Him as we saw when we went to the war," with a 
carelessness of construction which showed that his attend- 
ance at school must have been intermittent. ** And he 
went and asked for the minister at the manse." 

" What brings him here, WUlie ? " 

But Willie only smiled cunningly. " But," he added, 
" it was him that carried Captain La Sale into safety when 
he was wounded." 

"Well, he might just as well have left him where he 
was," said Miss M'Ewan with bloodthirsty resolution ; " as 
I say, I never liked the look of him." 

"But he'll get the Victoria Cross for it. He's a 
stunner ! " said the hero-worshipper. 

" But what brings him here ? " asked Miss M*Ewan. 
"There are no Blakes in Abemess-shire that I ever 
heard of." 

" I'm thinking," said Willie jocosely, " that he's come 
to see the minister." 

" To see the minister ! Willie, you're a fool. Do you 
think an officer would come all the way from South Africa 
to see Mr. Moir ? " 

" But some folk," said Willie, with a gravity which 
showed he was joking, " think that the minister is a grand 
preacher — in a quiet way." 

" I hae ye now, Willie," said Miss M*Ewan, seeing 
through his thin joke. "What's his name — Frampton 
Blake? And he saw Jean, and he's come to pay his 
respects. Oh, I see — but do you think she cares for him ? " 

" She canna but care for him. I tell you he's a hero." 

"And are you no jealous, Willie? You were mad 
enough when you thought that that sodger, La Sale, was 
going to carry her off." 
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" No, no," said Willie, just a little doubtfully ; but he felt 
that Jean was not for him, and that it would in itself be 
heroic to cede her to a real hero. 

It was thus that the presence of Captain Blake in Port 
Peter became known. A new star had risen over the 
horizon. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

It is possibly shirking the real duties of an editor to have 
recourse again to the electrophone of servants' gossip to 
ascertain what is proceeding in the tragic castle. But the 
maid Lockhart was so full of eyes and ears, and was, too, 
in such constant touch with the trembling events, that we 
are willing to adopt these underhand ways of continuing 
the narrative. 

"Well, I don't know who is to blame, but I'm not 
When I saw things were going from bad to worse, I went 
and saw Miss Jean, and out she came and brought the 
doctor. But what is a young girl like that and an old fool 
of a doctor to a raging lion ? and that's what Sir Ponsonby 
was in those days. I heard that the doctor thought he 
would get better and be himself again, but I knew better. 
I knew he wasn't to be trusted when I saw that blue mark 
on my lady's shoulder. If any man had done that to 
me, I would have sent him off in a strait- waistcoat to the 
nearest place where they have menageries of men. But to 
set a martyr to keep a maniac isn't common sense. 

" Of course that wasn't the last of his doings. I knew it 
would not be when he smashed the looking-glass by throw- 
ing something at my lady. It was only a week after that, 
and he had been pacing up and down the terrace all day, 
just as a hyaena does — backwards and forwards in its cage, 
and hating you all the time — that I was called by Miss Jean 
to my lady's room, and there was Lady Johnstone all her 
length on the floor with a bleeding wound in her head. I 

brought cold water and bathed the ugly lips of the wound, 
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and she looked up and said * Thank you,' and dien she 
said, 'Lockhart, don't mention diis downstairs; I must 
have tripped and £adlen.' 

'* But I knew better, and I said, ' You can trust me, my 
lady.' 

" * Where is he now,' she asked her sister, with a half 
look of terror in her eyes, and Miss Moir said, ' He went 
out, for I heard the front door bang ! ' 

" Of course she had ! Everybody in the house had 
heard the door bang, and the noise sounded like one of 
his mad curses. It was a wonder he hadn't killed the poor 
dear. Well, you know I had said to my lady, 'You can 
trust me,' and so she could. I wouldn't have mentioned 
it at all, when she asked me not to, if it hadn't been for 
what happened after that, and that makes my speaking now 
no harm. 

'* The servants in the hall had begun to feel frightened, 
for no one knew when he might break out. At first we were 
all very proud of my lady for trying to keep this great 
sorrow to herself, and for wanting, if she could, not to 
send away Sir Ponsonby from his own house ; but when 
we felt that any of our lives might be in danger, and that 
Sir Ponsonby was walking about the grounds and wood at 
night with a loaded pistol, we some of us blamed her. The 
butler, Mr. Hicks, a very trustworthy man, who admired 
my lady very much, said that her conduct was like the 
humanity which let a wolf walk about among lambs, which 
struck me as a very fine way of putting it, although I still 
held by my lady, and thought her a real heavenly saint to 
put up with blows and wounds, just like those religious 
martyrs that only prayed when they were stoned to death. 

" Still, I had to admit that gentleness might go too far, 
and if I had been one of those martyrs I would have tried 
to throw some of the stones back at the persecutors. One 
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night we were startled out of our sleep by the sound of a 
firearm close to the castle, and one of the footmen had 
seen the flash of Sir Ponsonby*s pistol, but what he was 
doing none of us knew. Some said he had been trying to 
take his own life. Some said he had been firing at some 
of his delusions, and others thought the pistol might have 
gone off by accident. But really it isn't nice to be in a 
house where such things happen, and the second laundry- 
maid gave notice the next day. 

" It was after that that Dr. Reid came again and had an 
interview with Sir Ponsonby. They say he tried to persuade 
him to go away from the castle and place himself under 
medical treatment somewhere, but Sir Ponsonby only swore 
at him, and said he was as well as he. Dr. Reid, was. But 
that is quite a common belief of mad folk, that they think 
themselves sane and all the rest of the world mad. I've 
seen men who were the worse for liquor who thought quite 
sober people drunk. Then Dr. Reid saw Lady Johnstone, 
and tried to persuade her to send her husband away. I 
believe that my lady made light of all his doings and never 
mentioned the wound in her head — she had drawn her hair 
over the scar — and would have it that he would get better 
sooner if he was in his own house, than if he were in one 
of those horrible places with madmen. 

** But Miss Jean had more sense, and said to Dr. Reid 
that she thought there was danger if Sir Ponsonby remained 
at the castle ; that he was. getting worse instead of better ; 
had got delusions that his food was poisoned, and that all 
the people in the house were in a conspiracy against him ; 
and that if he did not do some one else a mischief she 
thought he was certain to raise his hand against himself. 

"So it was at last determined on that Dr. Reid and 
another should come the next day and have him certified — 
whatever that means — and that then he should be taken 
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away from the castle for a time. My lady did not go down 
to dinner that night, but wept her pretty eyes quite red in 
her own room. Not that there was much to go down for, 
for Sir Ponsonby sat at one end of the table and never 
spoke a word to Miss Jean, except to ask her who had sent 

for that d d doctor. And when the meal was over he 

went to the terrace and ¥ralked up and down in his evening 
clothes although it was raining, and Miss Jean went upstairs 
and sat with my lady. I heard my lady say — 

" * I don't know, Jean, that I've done right to allow it. 
He did love me so, and now, that I should be the means 
of driving him out of his own house, it does seem cruel.' 

" * But,* said Miss Jean, * it's for his own sake, not for 
yours. Nothing is being done here to cure him, and you 
know he may do himself an injury. It's not right to let 
him have firearms.' 

" I did think then of these two poor sisters sitting there 
trembling and weeping, and contrasted it with the home- 
coming not many months ago, when all the folk were hoarse 
with cheering, and there were arches covered with flowers 
all up the drive ; and there was a tenants' dinner in the 
great tent on the lawn. They wouldn't have the candles 
lighted, so I left them in the dark. 

" Now, it was what happened that night late that relieves 
me of the promise I made to my lady of secrecy; for 
although I never said I would not mention it, I said, * You 
can trust me, my lady,' and that meant it. But what 
happened then releases me from that promise, for I was an 
eye-witness of the strange doings which ended in such a 
tragedy and such a romance. 

"The whole of the people in the castle were on the 
alert after the pistol-shot I have referred to, and might be 
said even to sleep with one eye open. And when I went 
to bed, after doing my lady's hair and noting how red her 
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poor eyes were — eyes which, in ordinary times, were alight 
with smiles and laughter — I was careful to lock the door of 
my room ; for if there's one thing I am afraid of it is any one 
coming into my room in the dead of night, and as I know 
Sir Ponsonby was, so to say, on the prowl for hours in the 
darkness, I felt safer when the key was turned in the lock. 

'* I think it was late, but I had not got into bed when I 
heard hurried footsteps in one of the corridors of the 
castle, and then, when these had passed, a heavier tread, 
as if a striding man was following flying feet. Now I have 
confessed to the weakness of not liking a door opening in my 
room in the dead of night, but as to other things, although 
I say it, I am no coward ; and thinking that Sir Ponsonby 
might be up to some of his mad tricks, I slipped on some 
clothes and went out to t see what was happening. There 
was a dim light which burned all night in the great stair- 
case, and when I got there, to the great *well' of the 
house, as I have heard it called, although I don't know 
why, I heard footsteps still, and they seemed to be going 
down the great staircase, which Alls almost half the house. 
I looked over the balustrade, but could see nothing, for 
the light was faint, with a poor wink on the wick. I 
could hear rumblings below me, and they sounded like 
those Sir Ponsonby had accustomed us to, so I slipped 
round the corner and ran down the stairs. 

" Some one was fumbling at the lock of the great door 
in the hall, and as I reached the landing the door was 
thrown open, some moonlight was spread on the carpet, 
and a figure which went out made a shadow on the snowy 
moon-patch. And then another shadow filled the gaping 
doorway, and I made up my mind that murder was afoot 
I knew the second figure which had stained the carpet of 
moonlight must be that of Sir Ponsonby, and I made up 
my mind that the first must be that of my lady. 
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''It was no time to stand and think. His mutterings 
meant mischief, and I sped down the stairs and across the 
hall. Although my heart was beating, as they say, thirteen 
to the dozen, and seemed to be pounding my side as a 
boxer might pound the ribs of an antagonist, I did not lose 
my presence of mind, and when I had got to the front 
door and saw the two shadows running across the lawn, 
which was bright with moon and stars, I turned round and 
rang the bell, and kept on ringing it until I must have 
made even the deaf cook hear, and then I ran after the 
madman. Don't suppose that I hadn't my qualms. I 
didn't like laying hold of a man with a whirling brain and 
a loaded pistol, but if it was my lady he was chasing it was 
obvious that he meant her no good, and I might turn his 
fell purpose, even without risk to myself. 

" But as I ran down the great steps which led up to the 
front door I heard a voice cry, 'Lockhart!' from the 
house, and I could have sworn that it was my lady's voice. 
I won't foiget that run across the lawn all wet with dew as 
long as I live. I heard Sir Ponsonby in front of me, and 
I saw the woman he was chasing. I could have sworn I 
saw the glint of moonlight on something he held in his 
hand ; and once I thought I saw him stand and take aim, 
but if he did, he did not fire, but ran on after my lady, as I 
thought it was then. 

" I was panting with my run and the excitement, for I 
did not see how she could escape him, and the shrubbery 
to which she was running seemed a long way off. I saw 
it was no use trying to make up to them, and as I had very 
litde breath left, I thought I would use it, as women often 
do, by yelling, and I set up a cry that wakened echoes 
and made the moonlight shudder. It had its effect. I 
saw Sir Ponsonby stop, and turn round to see who it was 
who had shattered the silence. I thought I had succeeded 
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in averting the chase ; but no, his purpose held him, and, 
turning again, he resumed the pursuit. Of course he ran 
faster than my lady, and he made up on her. I screamed 
again, and although it did not stop him, it brought the 
servants trooping from the house. 

" And then a miracle happened. When my lady — as I 
still thought her, and she had on one of my lady's tea- 
gowns; I could recognise that even by moonlight — ^was 
within ten yards of the wood, the form of a man emerged 
from the shadows, and with a bound seemed to be at her 
side. He must have understood the situation better than I 
did, for he came right on past her, and ran to meet Sir 
Ponsonby. And before I knew what was happening the 
two men were struggling together, and then there was the 
report of a pistol, and the two men fell on the ground. 

** This all happened in a minute or two, and when I got 
to the place I found that there was a man — a gentleman he 
seemed by the moonlight — who had got Sir Ponsonby down 
on the ground, and had wrested a still smoking pistol from 
his hand, and there, coming back from the wood was, not 
my lady, but Miss Jean, but she was in one of my lady's 
tea-gowns, all the same. And when she came up she said, 
with a kind of delighted surprise — 

" * Captain Blake ! ' 

"I had never heard the name before. But Captain 
Blake, if that was his name — although I for one didn't 
know what a captain should be doing hiding in the coverts 
of the castle at that time of night, which was more like a 
poacher than an army man — had enough to do to keep 
poor mad Sir Ponsonby under, for he was wriggling and 
muttering where he lay. But by this time the servants had 
come up, and he got the baronet up on his feet with their 
assistance, and they walked him towards the castle. Captain 
Blake not saying a word to any one, although he was 
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wounded in the foot, as we afterwards learned. And Miss 
Jean came to me and asked me to give her my arm, for she 
felt faint, she said ; and no wonder, for I found, when she 
put her hand on my arm, that it was trembling like an 
aspen, and her heart was flapping like a wet rag in a wind. 
She went very slowly, and whispered to me — 

" ' I put on this dress. He had been at his worst, and 
threatened Betty with his pistol. Then when he saw me he 
took me for her, and followed. He would have caught me 
if it hadn't been for Captain Blake. He took aim once or 
twice, and I thought all was over ; but he always thought he 
would get nearer, and so I was saved.' 

"'Who is this Captain Blake, Miss?' I asked, for I 
wondered at his turning up in the nick of time. 

" ' An old friend But how he came to be here I don't 
know. I thought he was at the other end of the world ! ' 

" * It's Providence,' I said solemnly. 

" By this time we were back at the house, and found that 
they had put Sir Ponsonby into his own room, and I blame 
the butler for it. He ought to have known that it wasn't 
safe. Of course that Captain Blake from South Africa 
couldn't be expected to know. But Mr. Hicks, with his 
experience, was culpable. They ought to have tied his 
hands together, or done something. But no, they just left 
him there, and locked him in. 

'* And we had just assembled in the hall, and my lady, 
in another tea-gown, was being presented to that Captain 
Blake, when all of a sudden there was the sound of a pistol, 
and my lady with a long moan fell swooning on the ground. 
Of course we all knew what had happened, and when we 
went, Captain Blake at the head of our trembling ranks, to 
Sir Ponsonby's room, there he was lying on the floor, with 
another pistol in his right hand, and a blackened hole in 
his forehead. There was nothing to be done for him, poor 
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man ; the verdict was sure enough, temporary insanity, but 
there was much to be done for my lady, who had feinted 
in the halL 

'* We got her carried up to her own room, and that night 
neither Miss Jean nor I went to bed, for it was pitiful to 
see her, such a young widow, out of one faint into another, 
and blaming herself for her husband's death, and then 
kissing Miss Jean because she was safe. What became of 
Captain Blake I do not know, but the butler told me he 
went away as he had come, almost without a word.'* 



CHAPTER XIX 

The war had come to an end, not because decisive victory 
had been achieved, but because the country and the army 
was sick of it, and for years they were sick of the bill. 

But the war of politics, that curious game, by which a 
country is governed by rival sets of players, went on as 
usual. Those who were in office did the best they could — 
not for the country, but to keep in office. Those who 
were out in the cold did the best they could to get into the 
warm comers which are provided for faithful adherents of 
a cause. Mr. Donnisthorpe tried to interest the House of 
Commons in what he called the iniquitous law of under- 
ground water, as it had been declared by the House of 
Lords in the great case of Chasmore v. Richards, but 
without effect. He was as unsuccessful when he tried to 
get the Government to rebuild the pier — now in some ruins 
— at Port Peter, but he was an excdlent member, they 
said, all the same. He was a liberal entertainer when he 
was at Carronness, and no subscription-list, whether it was 
for a Volunteer Drill Hall, an agricultural show, a Carpet 
Bowl Club, or even less deserving objects of his munifi- 
cence, passed by without his name. 

Otherwise affairs at the Port went on their routine 
course. Dr. Reid still ministered to minds and stomachs 
diseased. 

His son, now more scrupulously dressed as to his wrists 
and .ankles than heretofore, and very uncomfortable in a 
fashionable collar, had just gone to college, with a view to 
becoming a medical man, although he had besought his 

Of 
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father to allow him to go into the army, that he might, like 
Frampton Blake, become a hero. 

Miss M'Ewan still took an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of her neighbours; indeed she had a theory that 
when that interest ceased one might as well be dead as 
alive. But she took a particular interest in the affairs of the 
two motherless girls whom she had, in her crusty sort of 
way, befriended all her life. 

Lady Johnstone wanted a friend badly when she was left 
a young widow with a great house like Strawhan on her 
hands, for Sir Ponsonby's will, made when there was no 
suggestion that he was not in his right mind, left everything 
to her except a small annuity to his sinewy sister. But 
although Miss M*Ewan urged Lady Johnstone, with some 
disinterestedness, to marry again, she never did. It is 
sometimes easier to be true to a memory than to a man, 
and Betty was certainly loyal to the lover who had stooped 
to woo her and who, after such haggard incidents — incidents 
that had sown white hairs in her brown tresses — had passed 
into the darkness which is around us all. 

But the romance of which her ladyship's maid Lockhart 
had spoken, by its pleasant glow relieves the gloom of an 
otherwise lurid picture. Captain Frampton Blake re- 
membered the wistful eyes of Jean, who had, in a 
magnificent mood of self-sacrifice, travelled thousands of 
miles to nurse a man she thought she loved. He had 
heard that La Sale had thought better of his libertine 
designs, or had, at any rate, the decency to cloak them, 
and that, even thus draped, his suit had not prospered, and 
that Jean was still living in the quiet manse at Port Peter. 
He had made his way to that not rising seaport on his 
return to England, and, hearing something of the doings at 
the castle, had, by the magnetism which draws a restless 
lover, been drawn there on the night of the tragedy. He 
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had, too, in Jean's view, been the means of saving her life, 
although with suitable modesty he would have declined a 
second Victoria Cross for this conduct 

But Jean's heart knew better than his modesty, and when> 
after a time, he asked her to be his wife, she said " Yes " at 
the dictation of a heart which had indeed given its consent 
some time before. 

And here it is only necessary to say that this union was 
as happy a one as any novel-reader can imagine. It is a 
mistake to write " end " to the sound of marriage bells, as 
we have seen from the facts that followed the happy 
wedding of Sir Ponsonby and Betty, and that is why we 
give this assurance to our anxious readers. 

Mr. Moir is still in his arm-chair, and is still polishing 
his sentences, and still as kind to his flock as heretofore. 



THE HERO OF HORNDEAN 



Think, in this battered Caravanserai, 

Whose doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How SultAn after Sultin with his pomp 
Abode his hour or t¥ro. and went his way. 

Omar KrayyXic. 



THE HERO OF HORNDEAN 



CHAPTER I 

STATESMEN ARE GOOD SO LONG AS THEY SERVE 
' MY TURN 

The stream that the Water Company sought to impound 
in a reservoir for the supply of water to Homdean was, in 
its upper fastnesses, a turbulent, babbling river; now as 
Still as a mouse, in a sleek pool ; now chattering like a 
parrot in amber shallows ; and sometimes leaping like an 
acrobat, in a hoarse and hoary cascade. Its banks were 
green hillsides feathered with bracken, or plumed with 
birch-trees. And the quality of the water — as vouched 
for by chemical analysis — was excellent. 

But lower in its course, and when it came from abrupter 
lands into more urbane undulations, it had been harnessed 
to mill-wheels, and instead of frolicking freely in sun and 
shade, it was coaxed into dams and made, by means of 
great black wheels, to grind com. There were, in fact, 
two mills on the river Dean. One at Preston Mills, where 
Mr. Hull was the miller, and the other a mile farther 
down, at Hoylake, where Mr. Kingstown was picturesquely 
white in carrying on his resounding trade. 

Now the great question which was at one time agitating 
the slowly-grinding thoughts of both of these gentlemen, 
was what was to become of their mills if the Water Com- 
pany impounded the waters of the Dean above their dams, 

tn N 
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and so deprived them of the water which trundled the great 
black wheels and set the machinery inside clacking. 

In the little town of Horndean itself, and in its neigh- 
hood, tongues were clacking like the mill machinery. The 
shareholders of the Water Company were all in favour of 
the scheme, and although they knew it would be a good 
thing for the Company, they also asserted that it would be 
a great thing for Horndean. The echoes of the words 
which had been used at the public meeting still sounded. 
" A water supply was the first necessity of public health ; " 
** Many of the wells in Horndean were polluted by sewage ; " 
" The death-rate was higher than it ought to be ; " " There 
was at present no adequate means of extinguishing fires, 
and every one knew that about twenty-five years ago a house 
had been burned down in the market-place." 

Even people who were not shareholders in the Com- 
pany saw the cogency of such argument. There were 
some interested persons who, while admitting much, sug- 
gested that the Dean was not the proper source of supply. 
But >^hen it was found that these had lands in the valley of 
the Bryde, a tributary of the Dean, and that they asserted 
that these lands had been made by nature for the purpose 
of a reservoir, their opinions were properly discounted and 
they had the chemical analysis of the two waters thrown in 
their teeth. Still there were some who had judicial minds 
(who, I suppose, had no interest either way, and therefore 
could afford to be impartial) who in their utterances 
sympathised with Mr. Hull and Mr. Kingstown, the millers, 
and said it was a very hard thing that they should be 
deprived of their water-power— even although a supply of 
pure and '* potable " water (that was one of the analyst's 
choice terms) would be a fine thing for Horndean. 

You will have noticed that it is only those who have 
no interest that can be just, and because they have no 
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interest they will not take the trouble to be so. That is 
one of the hitches which mar in its working the beautiful 
theory of the administration of justice in public and private 
places. 

But these acid judgments were somewhat modified when 
it became known that although the waters were to be 
taken away from the millers, they were to have " compen- 
sation." That word may cover a multitude of sins unless 
it is coupled with the consoling adjective ''adequate." 
Some said, " The Company will have to buy the mills," and 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Kingston had ideas of living in affluence 
ever after. But then it was explained that the compensa- 
tion was not to be in money, but in water, and there was a 
broad grin all over Horndean, but the millers' faces were 
longer than their wont. What, it seemed to some, was the 
use of talking about compensating the millers in water, 
when the whole object of the Company's scheme was to 
take water away from the stream above the mills, and to 
bring it down to Horndean in pipes ? Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Kingstown, although rivals in trade, met and discussed 
the matter at a length which, although accompanied by 
hospitality, did not result in clearness. 

''I could understand," said Mr. Hull — a deliberate 
man, who spoke slowly enough to induce many people to 
believe that he weighed his words — " I could understand 
the Company paying us money enough to set up steam- 
engines, although I would rather be bought out altogether, 
for milling is not the trade it was, but compensation in 
water — that's some lawyer's trick." 

" Wdl,'* said Mr. Kingstown, who set down his tumbler 
after a satisfying sip, with gusto, "this is how it was 
explained to me. Says he " 

'• Who's * he ' ? " asked Mr. Hull. 

"Mr. Stewart, the writer. He's solicitor to the Com- 
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pany. Says he, * Mr. Kingstown, aren't there many days in 
summer when you cannot work your mill for want o' water? * 
* Weel,' says I, * 1*11 no deny there may be.' Mind you, I 
didna admit it, for if you admit anything to a lawyer- 
chiel, he'll twist a wee thread imtil it's a rope strong enough 
to hang you. *Well,' he went on, * you'll maybe no 
deny that there are times in the winter when the Dean 
comes down in flood and drowns you out ? ' ' There may 
be a wheen floods,' says I. Then he gangs on, 'That's 
where the compensation comes in. You see, what the 
Company's going to do is to build a big reservoir up at the 
moor head, and they'll catch the winter floods in that 
reservoir and then they'll let down the water in the summer 
time, so that it'll be better for you millers, baith at the time 
when you hae ower much water and when you hae ower 
little.' " 

But here Mr. Hull came in with his minute-gun of 
words. 

'* I dinna haud by these new-fangled ways of paying folk 
out o' what you hae taken away from them. The mill gets 
a' the water that's in the Dean *e noo. When the Com- 
pany comes they'll take some away in pipes, and the mill 
will hae less water. I would rather be bought out a'the- 
gither." 

*' Weel, so would I," said Mr. Kingstown, " but I'm only 
repeating what Mr. Stewart said. There's some jukery- 
packery about it maybe." 

"It'll put us to great expense," said Mr. Hull; "for 
supposing it was true that the water sent down in summer 
would be better than to hae floods riding on the back o' 
floods, wha is to say how much o' the Dean we are to 
hae ? " 

" That was just what I said to Mr. Stewart," said Mr. 
Kingstown, smacking his lips over another delicious sip. 
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" Sa]rs I, * Maybe ay and maybe no, but if what you say is 
a' right, it comes to be a question o' how much/ says I." 

You see at once how well the two millers were agreed 
upon the important question at that instant, and that ought 
to give one a better opinion of human nature than one 
might otherwise entertain; for, as had been hinted, they 
were rivals in trade, and there were other circumstances 
which might have made for disagreement. Mr. Kingstown 
was a Protestant, who rather flaunted his aggressive creed. 
Mr. Hull was a Catholic, who had a lurid view of the 
destination of all those who did not belong to the Church. 
But further, the miller at Preston Mills was a widower 
with one daughter, and the miller at Hoylake had several 
children and a buxom wife, who bulged through life, and 
one of these children was an impressible youth who had been 
seen walking up the pleasant banks of the Dean with Mary 
Hull. And this having come to the ears of the millers, 
having r^ard to their sharp religious differences, would 
have been enough to set them by the ears, had not their 
common interests as millowners in the compensation water 
made them, as it were, brothers for the nonce. It is when 
interests clash that enmity clangs. 



CHAPTER II 

PRAISE IS A HEADY LIQUOR 

He got the reputation of being a fire-eater. It is won- 
derful, if you come to think of it, upon what insecure 
foundations fames are founded. Indeed the people of 
Homdean knew very little of Captain Catherington, but 
their very ignorance was the keystone of the arch of his 
triumph. He was in some respects a remarkable man. 
He had a face which, as Miss Burwell said, with an ex- 
cusable mixture of metaphor, " nature had chiselled in her 
finest mould." And he had a moustache which bristled 
like his temper. But although many people knew that he 
had cayenne in his disposition, it was excused to him when 
it was remembered that he had spent many years in the 
tropics. And the tropics, to their provincial minds, sug- 
gested peremptory nabobs and furnace curries. 

When unruffled, he bore himself with an erectness and 
dignity which gave a vraisemblance to his title of Captain. 
His worst fault, however, was that he was easily ruffled, 
and then he was volcanic, and carried a litde cane, as the 
boys of Horndean knew. 

He lived in a little gabled house on the outskirts of the 

town, and walked about the town with a stride which 

might have jingled spurs. Indeed it was surmised that he 

had been in the cavalry ; but surmise only groped in the 

matter of his past. He was very reticent about his " career " 

— ^that was his word for his past — but what little people 

knew was entirely to his credit He had spoken of his 

198 
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experiences in India and in South Africa, so surmise was 
on sure ground when it spoke of him as a great traveller. 
He had indicated that there were chapters in his history 
which were too harrowing to be read. It was from these 
sealed records and the brisding moustache that the reputa- 
tion of a fire-eater no doubt took its origin. There were 
occasions when Captain Catherington spoke much of his 
adventures and his experiences, but it was difficult to* piece 
his reminiscences — some too picturesque to be quite true 
— into a connected narrative. That he had been loved by 
— and in a half-hearted way returned the affection of — 
an Indian Princess was certainly believed, and that he 
had, in her defence — she was a "clinging thing," accord- 
ing to the Captain — run his sword through the Prince, 
was not seriously doubted. Anything of that sort could 
be believed of a man who was liable to Vesuvius eruptions 
of temper, and made the small boys feel his stinging 
cane. 

Again, he had, it appeared, been in several of the black 
wars which were waged with the assegaied hosts of dusky 
South Africa. He had a story of how he had to defend him- 
self, by means only of a short gun, against hoards of these 
natives, and how, when the ground around the scene of 
that heroic struggle was thick with corpses and dabbled 
with blood, his better nature got the better of his prowess, 
and, sick at heart, he fled from the place, that he might 
not do more murder on such a carnage day. This 
story, too, although lacking in details, was more than 
credittfd by some of his detractors — for heroes always 
have their steps dogged by the calummy of envy — who, 
however, placed his " flight " a little earlier in the narrative 
of events. 

It was these and like illuminating facts — some of them 
commemorated with an off-hand candour and a reticent 
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modesty, that had established his reputation, a reputation 
which made for fear, especially among the boys of Horn- 
dean. 

One might have thought that such a reputation, and 
reminiscences which reeked of blood, might, while it com- 
manded respect, have deterred from any tenderer feelings, 
but there one would have been mistaken. Heroes not 
only storm redoubts — they capture hearts. And amongst 
the softer and timid inhabitants of the little town the 
Captain had many ardent admirers. 

We have listened to the casual encomium of Miss Bur- 
well, a lady whose heart jumped if a door slammed, whose 
breath came and went if a mouse was even suspected, and 
to whom a drop of blood from a harmless finger-prick 
would have meant a faint. She was a lady of ''some 
means/ and from whom the bloom of youth had been 
brushed by a somewhat rough-handed world. But her 
heart was still young, and when she passed Captain Cather- 
ington in the street, that impressed heart made her stays 
feel tight, for she had an excellent figure. But the flourish 
of the Captain's hat was enough to flurry blood, and 
although of course Miss Burwell never looked back, she 
used to think that the Captain, after he had passed, looked 
at her, and it was at such light moments that she prided 
herself on her figure. 

She was not as discreet as her years might have led 
people who do not know human nature to surmise, for she 
was in the habit of being a little too confidential with her 
gossips. And to some of these, when she called on them, 
or they called on her, she led the conversation too much to 
such subjects as Wellington and Nelson to be entirely free 
from blame. She even admitted her intense admiration of 
personal bravery, and many of her discriminating friends 
thought that these confidences were a little unblushing; 
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but she, excellent woman, although she may have been 
thinking of the battle of the Shot-gun, or other hair-breadth 
adventures with stalwart Zulus and amok-running Malays, 
thought she was concealing her heart behind the brocaded 
veil of history. But her admiration of prowess had not to 
feed merely upon hearsay. She was one day the witness of 
chivalry. 

Jerry, the bellman of Horndean, had a squat figure, a 
very purple face, eyes which wept for all weather — for he 
was out in all sorts — and a voice which had been cracked 
beyond all elocution. He was not only a public character, 
and consequently exposed to criticism, but he was comic in 
himself, and therefore made food for the laughter of all the 
youthful humorists of the town. When he announced a 
sale by ** public roup" in the market in the square, the 
place was filled with more discordant echoes than it would 
hold, and the infant ventriloquists were happy if the resent- 
ing Jerry shook his bell clamorously at them. This was, 
perhaps, harmless sport, and perhaps even Jerry entered 
into the humour of it ; but sometimes the fun was faster 
and more furious where the children pulled his coat-tails, 
or tried to steal his bell from him. It was then that anger 
put a second coat of paint on his purple face, and his 
strident voice became more of a screech. 

It was at one of these strained junctures that Miss Burwell 
came upon the scene in the square, entering from High 
Street, while Captain Catherington came upon it from the 
Wynd. 

It was then that Miss Burwell saw the Captain take the 
part of the oppressed Jerry. She saw his moustache bristle, 
his speech, too, bristled with well-timed oaths, and he 
raised his cane, and the yelling that ensued showed that 
his strokes had not been received by empty air. The 
children fled, and Jerry renewed his calling after exclaiming 
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to Captain Catherington in thanks and explanation, "Oh, 
them boys ! " 

Of course, as Miss Burwell explained afterwards, this 
action was as nothing to what Captain Catherington must 
have gone through in India and South Africa, but it showed, 
as she added, that his heart was in the right place. 

It was about this time, in a gusty April, when the sun 
shone in the sky, and the primroses shone in every bank 
and by every stream, and the birds were singing their best 
and sweetest in the evening, though the evening nipped 
with frosty fingers, that Captain Catherington made a dis- 
covery. He had, of course, heard a great deal about the 
new water scheme which was to supply Horndean with pure 
and wholesome water, and he had, with natural curiosity, 
walked up the pretty valley of the Dean to the place where 
the proposed reservoir was to be. Such weather encourages 
the hearty to exertion, and the Captain was a great 
walker. 

On the way up he had stopped at Preston Mill, and as 
Mr. Hull was at the door, dusty, as becomes a miller, 
the Captain entered into conversation with him, and asked 
him how he was to find the site of the reservoir which the 
Water Company was going to make. Mr. Hull was able 
to give him fairly explicit directions, but, being full of the 
Water Company and their doings, he asked the Captain 
to step inside, and having induced him to take a chair, 
he informed him of the way that the Water Company was 
going to ruin him and Mr. Kingstown, who was tenant 
at the Hoylake Mill, a mile from the door. Captain 
Catherington, whose heart we have seen was in the 
right place, listened to the miller, and expressed such 
righteous — a little blasphemous — indignation at the action 
of the Company, that Mr. Hull formed quite a high 
opinion of his visitor, and produced a stout little bottle 
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which contained whisky, and was as hospitable as a man 
could be. 

'^It's scandalous !" said the Captain, smacking a horsehair 
chair with his cane until it responded in a dust-cloud. 
"It's scandalous to take your water and give you some 
of it — a mere dribble — in exchange. Damme, that's 
what comes of having Parliaments, with their lickspittle 
palavers about the people. We would be better under a 
despot." 

And he rounded his period with a round oath. 

This was a new idea to Mr. Hull, who, like most people, 
take existing institutions for granted, and don't inquire into 
their foundations. 

" But," he explained, ** I hear it's worse than I first thought; 
for I understand this compensation water is to be sent down 
in a regular flow all over the twenty-four hours, and as I 
only work my mill for twelve hours, half the water will slip 
by when I'm in bed ; and my dam '11 not store it. But Mr. 
Kingstown, he's got a mill-dam that'll hold it all, and can 
use every drop that they send down. It's all right for 
him." 

"Ah !" said the Captain — and it was a sympathetic " ah ! " 
— " they talk about this being a free country. I've been in 
a dozen countries, and there's more freedom in every one 
of them than there is here. Freedom here means that 
the public — or a company — can lay their hands on anything 
they like. Then a railway company has only to say it's in 
the public interest and it knocks down my house, and 

drives its coaches through it. Public interest be d d, 

it's six per cent, they want." 

"I think Mr. Kingstown must have got round Mr. 
Stewart about sending it down when it's no use to me," 
said Mr. Hull, for it was that that rankled. 

" I don't know Mr. Kingstown, but I would not be a bit 
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surprised," said the Captain, looking down each side of his 
nose at his hedge of a moustache. 

But just at that instant he made his discovery, and that 
was that Mr. Hull's daughter, who entered the room, was a 
very pretty girl. He rose from his seat, and bowed with a 
grace which was a little stiff and pedantic, for he laid his 
hand on the place where his heart was. 

" Oh, I beg pardon," said the girl, addressing her father, 
" I did not know you had company." 

"This," said the miller, "this is Captain — I did not 
rightly catch your name." 

" Catherington," said the Captain, again in gesture. 

"Captain Catherington of Horndean, and he agrees 
with me that Mr. Kingstown must have had a hand in the 
compensation water. Why couldn't they send it down in 
the twelve hours when it's wanted? He said himself he 
had been talking to Mr. Stewart. But I'll be upsides 
with Kingstown before I've done with him. He came 
here pretending he wanted none of this compensation 
water, and now he's been and made a bargain for himself." 
Mr. Hull, although he spoke slowly, spoke bitterly. 

" I don't believe Mr. Kingstown would do such a thing," 
said the girl. 

" Oh, you don't know him," said the miller. But, 
turning to the Captain, he said, " Have another glass ? "| 

"Not another drop," said the Captain, rising. "It is 
time for me to be off, if I want to see the site of this 
damned reservoir." 

" My ! that's a good one," said Mr. Hull, thinking he 
detected a joke. 

But the Captain was again bowing and taking his leave, 
and the miller went to the door with him. 

" Damned fine eyes," said the Captain to himself as he 
walked up the narrowing valley. " And her smile, which lets 
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her little pearls of teeth peep through ; her smile — it re- 
minds me — Ah ! but you're old enough to know better, 
Captain Catherington. How old are you ? — let me see. If 
you count by years, you're an old fool to be thinking about 
a girl like that ; but if you count by feelings— damme ! 
you're in your teens, Captain. He's rather a ponderous 
old boy, the miller ; but the girl " 

And here his thoughts were diverted into another channel 
by a large stone in the path, against which he stumbled, 
and which was roundly anathematised by the irate Captain 
as he scowled at its bulging indifference. 

Whether the Captain ever saw the site of the reservoir 
is uncertain; but he wandered far up the glen, and was 
only warned that it was time to retrace his steps by the 
setting of the sun behind one of the hills which cradle 
the sources of the Dean. He had to retrace his steps 
and walk warily, as the light was failing, and he re- 
membered the boulder which had obstructed and mauled 
his toe on the way up. When he 'came to the place where 
the path — only faintly traced amidst the undergrowth — 
passed through the birch wood about half a mile above 
Preston Mill, the shadows had already fallen. It was 
almost dark, and the shrewd stars were peering through 
the night. 

Of course Captain Catherington was a man above 
ordinary fear, but he admitted he was not proof against 
the supernatural. He could have recalled times when 
his heart was in his mouth, when he thought that the 
other world of which these visible appearances are the 
thin cloak, looked through some tear in the garment, and 
even at this instant his heart gave a start as he heard 
whispering near him, which was not the whispering of 
dead leaves, for there was no wind to rustle them ; which 
was not the scraping of moved branches, for the particular 
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twigs were at rest. It could not be human whispers, he 
persuaded himself. He was miles from everywhere. It 
would have been an insult to his reason not to believe 
that here there might be one of those strange occurrences 
when we, who walk, as it were, on one side of the veil, 
may for an instant be privileged to see what is on the 
other side. He believed in ghosts, and, as the whisper 
continued, the Captain, clutching his cane firmly, increased 
his walking pace until it might have been mistaken for a 
run, and the run carried him into sight of the light which 
shone out with friendly glint from Preston Mill, and then 
he got his courage again, and said " Pooh ! " with the air 
of a man who had been flurried for a moment, but had 
recovered his self-possession. It is odd how the darkness 
can shake our dispositions, and how the light behind a 
yellow blind can restore to us that courage which has 
faced death in a hundred forms — as we know the Captain 
had — and which yet may leave us upon such terrific occa- 
sions as those when vistas of mystery are opened in glades 
of what we call the real 

" Pooh ! " said the Captain, again reassuring himself, as 
he walked past the mill and on towards Horndean. He 
could see the lights of the little town in the valley beneath 
him now, and he was not so certain that the whispers, 
which had made his heart riot, were supernatural after all. 
He was on the high-road by this time, and the clutch on 
his cane relaxed as he " poohed '' again. 

I mention this episode with no idea of disparaging the 
Captain's deserved reputation for courage, for foolhardy 
courage, as we saw in the case of Jerry and the boys, but 
merely to indicate how those who fear no physical evil, 
and may be courageous in the face of all common dangers, 
may yet be made fools of by conscience and the conscious- 
ness of supernatural presences. 
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Had the Captain known, as the fact was, that the 
whispering in the wood was by no means supernatural, 
but was the most natural whispering in the world — that it 
was whispering in friendly darkness of two lovers, of Mary 
Hull of Preston Mill and Charlie Kingstown of Hoylake — 
he would, no doubt, have said ** Pooh ! " again. 



I 



CHAPTER III 

FAME IS FROTH ON LEES 

There are very few places in this harmonious Britain of 
ours that cannot claim to have been the birthplace of a 
poet, and sometimes when that claim is denied to a 
locality, it has the melancholy satisfaction of establishing 
the privilege of being the town where some illustrious 
individual was buried. I'hus it is that Ayrshire pndes 
itself upon having produced Bums, while Dumfriesshire 
has a mushroom-like "mausoleum," it is called — which 
seems peculiarly appropriate to the memory of the peasant 
who wrote the "Jolly Beggars" — under which the mortal 
remains are at strenuous rest 

But Homdean was no exception to the rule. It had, 
in the past, produced a poet. He was a cobbler in one of 
the sunk shops which at that time had a dark vogue in 
towns, but he was said to have produced undying poems. 
A few of them were still remembered and quoted, and, 
to show how vivid these recollections were, they had 
established a club to celebrate and perpetuate a memory 
which but for such furbishing might, we suppose, have 
passed into oblivion. But once a year the admirers of 
"'Wade " — that was the poet's name — met and had a lunch 
together, mostly at the King's Arms Hotel in Homdean; 
and upon these occasions "The Immortal Memory of 
Wade" was proposed with an eloquence worthy of the 
deceased cobbler. 

If you inquire into the reputations of most of our great 
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poets you will find that, except in the case of a few 
pedantic scholars, these rest upon as unsubstantial bases 
as the heroic reputation of Captain Catherington himself. 
If you mention George Herbert your listener will perhaps 
remember that he called Sunday the "couch of time." If 
you refer to Cowley, your friend will say " Oh yes," with 
an enthusiasm which makes up for the absence of accurate 
recollection. And Wade, although he was much spoken of 
as an honour to Horndean, was not much read. And, 
although the honour of the Club dinner was done to his 
memory once a year, I question very much whether he 
was really remembered. 

Of course the names of some of his choice pieces were 
still to be heard. "All Gone" was, they said, full of 
tears. " In Riper Years," too, was said to be as good as 
Thompson ever wrote. Some of what were said to be his 
sayings still survived. He seems to have been a radical ; for 
in one of these waifs he is said to have called the House of 
Lords " a museum of men." In another he is said to have 
remarked, with some soundness — for a cobbler — "There 
are those who have made money, and they are purse-proud. 
There are those want to make it, and they are purse-greedy. 
There is not much to choose between these vices." But 
one of his reputed sayings bears on his own case. He is 
reported to have remarked somewhere that " Memories are 
tender to the dead." 

But of course it was not to celebrate the immortal 

memory that we set out in this pen -excursion, but to record 

the meeting of the Wade Club, on which occasion many of 

the most worthy sons of Horndean were assembled to do 

honour, " tender " honour, let us hope, to Wade's memory. 

It is at such a gathering that you may ''sample," as it 

were, a community. The good cheer unbends the men; 

they come out of the ambush of their daily life and 

o 
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stand in the open, sometimes, no doubt, to their own 
disparagement 

Upon one of these occasions you might see the chief 
magistrate of Horndean in the chair, his dignity made a 
little pompous by his obese waistcoat. His speech on the 
"immortal memory" was possibly a little fulsome, but it 
was cheered to the echo ; for the aromaed punch had gone 
round and round. In the old days you would have seen 
Dr. Johnstone, who was a sincere admirer of the cobbler- 
poet, but now that he was dead and gone his successor in 
the practice, Dr. Fraser (a thin man with a studious stoop), 
would be in his place. Mr. Clarke of the excise, who sang 
an excellent song in a voice which seemed to invent the 
tune as it went along, was there, of course. Mr. Symonds, 
the lawyer in the town, who had been in the chair himself 
on occasion, was there to carp a little at the speech of the 
evening. And amongst others there was Mr. Kingstown of 
the Hoylake Mill, who liked convivial evenings, whatever the 
occasion of the gathering was ; and Captain Catherington, 
who was often the soul of such a party. There were many 
others amongst the admirers of Wade that one would desire 
to particularise — if one may use such a barbaric descrip- 
tion — but space is not our own, and impatience is yours. 
If one desired to give one's readers some idea of the real 
merits of the cobbler-poet, one might quote from the chair- 
man's exuberant speech. "Our own Shakespeare'' was 
one of his phrases, which, when the punch was in, did not 
seem inappropriate. " A man," he said, " was here, amongst 
the vulgar in those days, who had to leave it to other 
times to do him the justice of appreciation." That also 
was thought to be a palpable hit at our ancestors. But 
perhaps the choicest p)arts of his oration were the selected 
quotations from Wade's poems. Then, when the cheering 
had ceased, a young man sang one of Wade's songs in a 
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dmid voice and with a treacherous memory, for he had to 
be prompted at every third line. 

But the conversation on such occasions was as interest- 
ing as the set pieces of oratory and song. Captain Cather- 
ington had, in the glow of the occasion, opened like a 
primrose when spring sunshine greets it ; he was expatiating 
upon his methods with the half-civilised. 

" I took," he said, with a scowl which was not unbecom- 
ing to his moustache of spears, " I took the law in my own 
hand. I governed with a rod of iron ; but, gentlemen, I 
was just ; although I say it, I was just." 

No one seemed inclined to question his statement, for 
it was felt that even the dissent of a raised eyebrow might 
lead to a duel when the Captain was in such a mood. 

" I punished, gentlemen," he went on ; " but it was not 
vindictive punishment : it was severe ; but it was always 
deserved. I remember a chief who came to me, who was, 
I knew, up to the eyes in sedition. He had on one 
occasion killed some missionaries — harmless men who 
preached a good deal ; but that was no excuse. He came 
to me, pretending friendship, bringing presents, and he 
squatted there for some time telling lies which I only 
partially understood. But do you think I was taken in by 
him? No ! I had him seized and shot, as an example. 
It had the greatest effect in South Africa. I believe it 
averted a rebellion." 

"Didn't you have him tried?" asked Mr. Clarke, who 
had a liking for constitutional methods. 

" Tried ? tried ? " said the Captain, as if he were storming 
a kraal. " Tried ! That is the way the British ruin the 
natives. They do not understand the timid methods of 
our slow justice. We would have lost South Africa if I 
had had that chief tried." 

This was felt to be conclusive. Rather than part with 
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possessions, it was felt that some peremptory irregularities 
were fully justified, and even Mr. Clarke was silenced. 
But Captain Catherington was not. He went on — 

"I have a contempt for those who would apply the 
methods of civilisation to their dealings with a savage 
state. ' Shoot at sight ' is my motto ; and unless I had 
acted on it, gentlemen, I would not be here to tell the 
tale." 

"How was that?" asked Mr. Frame, with encouraging 
interest which was not needed to turn the spigot of the 
Captain's speech. 

** I was on the veldt when I heard the * ping ' of a rifle- 
bullet in the air close to my ear. I knew the sound well ; 
I had heard it too often. What was to be done? I 
was there on miles of flat veldt ; there was nothing for it 
but to lie down. I did so, taking cover under the nearest 
hummock, and scraping, as well as I could, a place to lie 
in. It was well I did so; for I had scarcely prostrated 
myself when again the air was stung into sound by a 
bullet. Where it came from it was impossible to say. I 
thought I saw a pufl" of smoke from the side of one of the 
rockeries they call a kopje ; but it may have been a travel- 
ling dust- whirl. I lay there for hours. At last in the 
evening — I remember the sun set in burnished gold behind 
the blue range of hills — I saw a Boer approaching the 
place where I lay. * Ah ! * I thought, * now is my chance ! ' 
I took aim, and flred. I need scarcely say I hit him. He 
fell, and I went up to him, when, to my surprise, I found 
that the dead man — yes, he was stone dead — was not 
armed. It had evidently not been the man who had been 
attempting to take my life. It had been a mistake, but 
such mistakes are inevitable." 

There was an impressive pause after this strange justi- 
fication of acting upon such a motto as " Shoot at sight." 
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" Captain, tell us," said one of his hearers, " how you 
killed the Maharajah." 

The Captain looked a little suspiciously at the young man 
who had asked for the reminiscence. " Was he," the 
Captain asked himself, "attempting to 'pull his leg'? 
Impossible!" The Captain had been heard upon more 
than one occasion to say, " Who pulls my leg dies," and 
many people — such was his reputation — really thought 
that that might be a natural sequence. 

" No," said the Captain ; " you have heard that before. 
If you want love stories, I will tell you how I got prefer- 
ment. Sir Metcalf Metcalf was governor of the province, 
and he was too old a man to have such a young and beauti- 
ful wife. Old men should not do such things. How she 
ever came to marry him, although he was a K.C.B., I 
never could make out. I don't think, when I knew her, she 
could make out, herself. He was a querulous old gentle- 
man. He said it was gout ; but I knew it was jealousy ; 
and his jealousy got worse after the masked ball. That 
was a great occasion. Royalty was there ; but I did not 
care for that. She was there in a pink domino, and her 
eyes shone like stars through the night of her mask. Well, 
I will not say that the old man had no justification 
for his 'gout' that night. The eastern night, the music, 
the soft scent of twilight .and of that woman ; for my nose 
has led me to love as often as my eyes — all these were 
intoxication in the blood. And when in the garden she 
took off her mask and lay in my arms, for a time — well, 
I imagined what it was to have the * gout.' 

" But I never kiss and tell ; and two days afterwards I 
got my preferment. It was a great step for a youth like 
me, and I found out it was all Sir Metcalf Metcalfs doing, 
and I went and thanked him profusely — too profusely ; for I 
found that the station I was sent to was the most unhealthy 
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in India. I had fever — worse; but I struggled through 
and lived for my revenge. Soon after that Lady Metcalf 
was a widow, but I had ceased to care for her." 

There was another impressive pause after this veracious 
story. It was broken by another tuneless song from Mr. 
Clarke. But from what has been said it will be seen how 
the occasion and the punch had loosened tongues, and how 
it had stirred other memories^ besides those of the Im- 
mortal Wade. 



CHAPTER IV 

GOOD DEEDS HAVE AN UNDERTOW, AND THE GOOD 18 
OFTEN DONE TO OURSELVES, NOT TO THE SEEMING 
BENEFICIARIES 

Miss Heriot (Maitland Heriot, if you please), who lived 
at Laurel Bank close to Horndean, was really a most 
excellent woman. She had her faults, but she did not 
know them. That is curious, for it is our faults that our 
friends never miss even in a casual scrutiny. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Heriot (Maitland Heriot) of Warblington 
— a name which suggested spring and birds — and when, 
after her father's death, she came to live at Laurel Bank, 
she devoted her life to good works, and, what is more, 
she did them well. She was a commanding sort of 
woman, and her prejudices held her like a vice. But 
much that she did was useful, and many things that she 
did were amiable. She was a teetotaler, and would have 
had brewers "hanged/' She was a Protestant, and 
regarded all Catholics as dishonest. She would not have 
had her meal ground at Preston Mill on any account 
She was a fanatic about water. She said cleanliness came 
before godliness, and her own ablutions were persistent, 
and the spiders in her house corners had not a chance. 
Indeed, Laurel Bank reeked of soap. But these are 
insignificant traits in the character of a woman who was 
chairwoman of the Town Mission; who was on the 
Committee of the Industrial Home; who had got seven 
of the old women into " Muirhead's '' — an excellent Alms 
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House institution where the remnant of life was made 
comfortable, and death decorated with a cheap shell. 
But these were not all her benevolences. Many of her 
busy hours were devoted to securing votes for decrepid 
humanity, who desired by means of bribed charity to 
end their poor days on the public couch of Subsidised 
Institutions. But even then her hours were given to 
reading to those who suffered her attentions for the tea 
she brought, and in making petticoats which were to be 
sold at the Dorcas Sale. 

Really Miss Maitland Heriot was an excellent woman, 
whose charities were fussy ; whose religion was despotic ; 
but who really lived laborious days for the benefit of 
others. Her public charities were not more excellent 
than her private beneficence. She had taken a fancy to 
Miss Johnstone, who was the daughter of the late Dr. 
Johnstone, who had been a respected physician in Horn- 
dean, and had indeed been the family doctor of the 
family at Warblington, and who, when he died, instead 
of being a man of wealth, was found to be deep in debt. 
This was one of the pleasant surprises which are grist 
to the mill of gossip. That a man, who was believed to 
be affluent, should die a pauper, was as good as a play ; 
but that his daughter, a girl who had only reached the 
tender age of twenty, should take the burden of all his 
debts upon her, and promise that all the creditors should 
be paid in full, that seemed to them as a quixotism which 
went beyond honesty. The girl was wasting what might 
be a jolly youth in toiling to discharge debts which should 
never have been contracted; but it was sadder still to 
think that some of the debts which the child was wearing 
out her life to discharge had never, as a fact, been contracted, 
and that some unscrupulous thieves had, after the doctor's 
death, preferred claims which had no foundation in fact. 
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Miss Heriot (I beg your pardon. Miss Maitland t Heriol) 
had taken a fanqr to the girl who had taken upon her 
young shoulders a burden which would have bent a giant, 
and she made friends with her, and would — privately, of 
course — have helped her with these burdensome debts. 
But the girl was sensitive, and would have felt herself 
robbed if any one had helped her to discharge that labour 
of love which her memories imposed on her. 

Miss Maitland Heriot, who was really the leading lady 
— if one may use a theatrical phrase— on the Committee 
of the Industrial School, had been a good deal impressed 
by the services on that Committee of Captain Catherington. 
She knew of his reputation, a towering reputation, as we 
have seen, but she was pleased to see that he took an in- 
terest in the waifs who were gathered under the corporate 
care of the Institution. It is a fact, however, that after a 
busy and adventurous life, a man of energy would have 
found Homdean rather a humdrum place unless the empty 
days had been filled by some occupation, and the Captain, 
who, while admitting his errors, claimed that his instincts 
were of the best, thought that the Institution was a good 
one, and he devoted himself to it with an assiduity 
which commanded Miss Maitland Heriot's admiration, and 
which also brought him into frequent contact with Miss 
Johnstone, who interested him not merely because of the 
heroic task she had undertaken, but because of her comely 
face and pleasant manners. 

It was in connection with the Industrial School, however, 
that one of the small weaknesses of the Captain's char- 
acter was elicited. Somehow — no one, not even Dr. 
Fraser, knew how — ^an epidemic of scarlatina broke out in 
the school. There were two or three children who had 
the characteristic rash and sore throat, and at the meet- 
ing of the Commitee, which was held on the market-day, 
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Wednesday, and in a large room in the matron's house, 
this very alarming fact was announced to the Commitee. 
Miss Maitland Heriot was in the chair, and she at once 
proposed that the way to get over the difficulty of nursing 
the poor little waifs, and at the same time leaving the 
matron free to dischage her other duties, was to secure 
the assistance of some ladies who would undertake the 
nursing, 

" But," said Miss Burwell, in a flutter, " it's infectious ! " 

Captain Catherington scowled. 

" Of course it's infectious," said Miss Maitland Heriot, 
" but I mean to nurse the poor little mites all the same." 

" I'm not a bit afraid," said Miss Johnstone. " I should 
like to nurse them ; I never take anything." 

Captain Catherington was silent, but uncomfortable. 
He did not like the idea of holding the meeting in the 
matron's house when there was an infectious disease on 
the premises, and he thought the two lady-volunteers rather 
ridiculous, when really a trained nurse would be more 
usefiiL 

But in that Committee there was no gainsaying Miss 
Maitland Heriot's peremptory ways. And it was settled 
that the ladies should take it in turns. The children had 
been removed to another wing of the building by her 
orders, and Dr. Eraser's orders only came like echoes of 
her more abrupt decisions. 

The Captain was quite glad to find himself in the open 
air again, and threw back the lappels of his coat that any 
lurking germs might be blown away. He walked quite 
quickly away from what he called the " infected dwelling," 
for it was strange that, whatever his bravery in the face of 
real physical danger may have been, he owned to an in- 
expressible fear of all infectious diseases. He had seen 
people marked by the small-pox — and shuddered. He had 
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a dog at his own house which was intended to keep away 
tramps, who are, as it were, the shuttles in the web of 
disease ; and this outbreak of scarlatina deprived the Com- 
mittee meeting of the Industrial School of the Captain's 
presence for several weeks. 

Meanwhile Miss Maitland Heriot, Miss Johnstone, and 
others, who no doubt would have hesitated if they had 
been asked to deal rough-handed with a Zulu chief or to 
shoot an unarmed Boer from a safe hollow, lightly under- 
took this humane matter, and were none the worse, while 
the children were the better for it. It is true, the children 
— and there were four ill — now felt, when Miss Maitland 
Heriot came and looked after them, as if they were ordered 
to get well. When she read to them, she punctuated it 
with sharp orders to " pay attention ! " and although she 
was kind, it was the kindness of the north wind which 
braces, but still makes weak eyes water. 

Miss Johnstone's nursing was very different. There was 
no moral lesson in it. She was so patient that the children 
took advantage of it She always thought them worse 
than they were, which was an encouragement to malinger- 
ing — for there is no malingering like that which comes 
riding on the back of real disease. 

During this time Captain Catherington took country 
walks, and called at Laurel Bank, and hoped — at the door 
— that Miss Maitland Heriot was none the worse. And 
once, when he saw Miss Johnstone on her way home to 
Castle Street from the Industrial Home looking so tired, 
his heart prompted him to join her, but his head, always 
wise, determined him the other way, for it was well known 
that the germs of the disease can be carried by and dis- 
seminated from the clothing of those who have been in 
contact with the patients. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MEAN MAN IS LAVISH WHEN IT COMES TO 
SPENDING ON HIMSELF 

We saw how at one time the common interests of the two 
millers on the river Dean had brought them together, and 
how, subsequently, when it was understood that the com- 
pensation water was to be sent down in such a way as to 
suit the one and to be useless to the other, their interests 
had become defiant. It is somewhat strange to note out 
of what materials love and friendship are made. One has 
seen affectionate families rent into angry fragments by a will 
which was supposed to do unequal justice to the members. 
We have seen a father's memory bespattered with abuse 
because the provisions he had made by his testamentary 
document did not give equal satisfaction to all the expectant 
children. We have known friendships, which seemed to 
be made of iron bands, rent asunder when the two friends 
fell in love with the same woman ; but here were the two 
millers of Dean, whom we saw friendly over a cementing 
glass, when the harsh policy of the new Water Company 
was being first discussed, now at the loggerheads which 
jealousy had introduced into the business. 

Mr. Hull suspected his neighbour of "underhand methods," 
and Mr. Kingstown accused Mr. Hull of being a Jesuit. 
Mrs. Kingstown, in her breathless, motherly way, warned 
her son Charlie to have nothing more to say to Mary Hull, 
for she was sure his father would never let him marry a 
Catholic, who believed not in God but in the Pope, and 
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read the Bible in Latin so that they might not under- 
stand it. 

And Mr. Hull had not been behind his "pillow of 
a neighbour/' as he called Mrs. Kingstown, but had 
solemnly warned Mary that all " trokings " with Charlie 
Kingstown must cease ; and, as very few people are 
quite candid, he gave the reason that he was a Pro- 
testant, the son of a Protestant; and that if he had his 
way he would reinstitute the Inquisition, and have such 
folk burned at the stake. But, although he put religion 
first, he was really thinking of compensation water, and 
when he spoke of auto da fk he was not thinking of 
Charlie (who was thinking more about his promise of a 
moustache than of the faith of Christendom), but of the 
miller and his big dam. 

But solemn warnings of that sort are really the food 
of strenuous love. Although lovers would like the 
course of their true love to run smooth, it is a " vulgar 
error," and it is often the obstructions that make for affec- 
tion, more than the open door of welcome. But the fact is, 
in the case of these fledgelings, they were not separated 
by these embargoes, and the whisperings in the wood 
above Preston Mill might have been heard almost any 
gloaming, when primrose stars were yellow in the sky, if 
there had been acute ears like those of Captain Cather- 
ington to hear. 

But the Captain was not there again in the ghostly 
gloaming, although in one of his country walks he had 
again made his way up to Preston Mill ; and this time, 
as the miller was out, he had a long and interesting 
conversation with Mary herself, and made love in a 
gallant fashion which takes hearts as by escalade. I 
think there is excuse for lovers talking more of them- 
selves than others of the best taste would; and certainly 
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the Captain, upon the occasion in question, glamoured 
Mary Hull with stories of his exploits, which are the 
meshes in which young hearts are caught Tell a tale to 
a girl with fear and fighting in it, and you have planted 
your standard in her ears, and it ought to go hard with 
you if you cannot take the citadel of her heart. But the 
Captain, as we have seen, knew the art of such warfare, 
and when he left, after kissing Mary's hand with a grace 
which would have become a king, he made up his mind 
to come to Preston Mill again, and to time his visit, if 
he could, when the miller was out. 

Don't for an instant suppose that we desire to place 
Captain Catherington in an unfavourable light. Although 
he was somewhat mature — it takes years to accumulate 
such experiences as he had, it takes years to have 
achieved what he had in fact achieved — we do not blame 
him that his heart remained young although time had 
corrugated his brow, and the declining of days had 
changed the copper of his hair into silver. We think 
it is the bad that age early — the good remain young to 
the end. 



CHAPTER VI 

CATASTROPHE IS THE HERO'S OPPORTUNITY 

Just at the time when people were thinking how con- 
venient it would be to have the new Water Company 
bringing water into Horndean not only for domestic use 
but for the extinguishing of fire, a most untoward illus- 
tration of the necessity of such an action occurred. 
There was a fire in the wholesale shop in the market- 
place. We have seen that the last conflagration took 
place some twenty-five years before, but here at last was 
another, which really was an object-lesson of the necessity 
of a Company and fire hydrants, and was also an opportu- 
nity for the display of his great personal courage by Captain 
Catherington. 

The fire, which may have been smouldering for some 
time, broke out on the evening of the market-day, and 
one of the first to discover it was the Captain, and he 
gave the alarm. It is quite easy for any one to give an 
alarm when you see great tongues of fire protruding them- 
selves from the window above the shop, when you see great 
volumes of smoke lolling about in a soft breeze, but it's 
quite a different thing to take immediate steps to have 
the fire put out, and the property, already in the grip of 
the monster, rescued. It was here that Captain Cather- 
ington, with the flash-like comprehension of situations 
which is the mark of genius, saw his opportunity, and, 
with the quick discipline of a volunteer, answered to the 
call. Many people, who were also present on the dread 
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and flaming occasion, only, as it were, wrung their hands. 
Captain Catherington, in a voice which out-crackled the 
flames, called for buckets. He never hesitated for a 
moment He saw that if anything was to be done, it 
must be done at once. 

" Buckets ! " was the shout with which the crowd 
answered his happy inspiration. Some buckets were 
brought to the imperative command, and in what seemed 
the twinkling of an eye the Captain, bringing his great 
intelligence again to bear upon the perilous situation, 
called for water. Again his word was taken up by the 
crowd, and they shouted loudly, " Water ! " — it sounded 
almost like a cheer. The pump-handle in the Square 
was being vigorously worked by willing hands, and 
bucket after bucket was being filled, and the people 
only waited for another word of command. Then the 
Captain showed himself as he was, great in emergency, 
prolific of resource. He organised on the spot a corps 
of carriers, and soon the buckets were flying to the 
burning house, while the Captain stood there in the 
Square waving his hands and swearing with commanding 
grace. 

" Don't spill the water, d you ! " he said to one. 

" Pour it on the flames and not on the people," he 
shouted to another, who was misapplying the water he 
had pumped. 

Already the wild beast fire, thus attacked in his red 
lair, was hissing with venom, and people thought that 
the flames were less, and that the smoke was greater. 
There was some slackness at the pump-handle, and the 
Captain, with an oath, took his place there, and plied 
the handle with such a will that the water foamed and 
splashed in the buckets. He was out of breath very 
soon, as was indicated by the lull in imprecations, so, 
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mopping his tvow, he resigned the handle to others, 
saying — 

" Damn you ! that's the way to do it I " 

All his actions were met with appreciation by an 
interested crowd, some of whom were wondering whether 
the warehouse was insured, and others hoping that there 
was no one in the burning house. 

But just at that instant their worst fears were answered 
The fire had not yet reached the top story, although 
the flames seemed to be licking their way towards it, 
when suddenly a face appeared at one of the top win- 
dows — ^the face, it might be, of a child ; who could say ! 
The excitement was intense. There was a shrill cry from 
a woman somewhere — 

" Save her ! Will no one save her ? " 

That cry was too much for many strong hearts. 

" Hold my coat ! " cried Captain Catherington with de- 
cision, as he struggled manfully out of the sleeves. 

He made towards the entrance to the shop. Here 
there was a crowd of people with white faces. 

" Are none of you men ? " he cried fiercely. " Will you 
see a child perish before your eyes ? Damn you, I'll show 
you the way ! " 

He rushed to the door of the shop. There was a ring- 
ing cheer as he disappeared in the smoke, for the people, 
although they may not understand much, can appreciate 
real heroism. It was then the crowd held its breath. 
Several men had followed his noble lead, but in a short 
instant one of them was seen to reel back from the door- 
way, as if giddy with the smoke. 

It could not be — yet it was the Captain who, crying, 
"Oh, my heart!" sank on the pavement at a safe dis- 
tance from the burning house. There he lay, murmuring, 

"Will no one save her? Wll no one save her?" untU, 

p 
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in about five minutes, one of the men who had foUowed 
him emerged from the doorway, bearing a child in his 
arms; but he had had the whiskers on one side of his 
lace scorched, and his clothes were burned. 

Still the child had been rescued, that was the main thing. 
In the intense anxiety of these full moments the men at the 
pump had forgotten to pump, and the buckets no longer 
travelled towards the flames. It was only a slack instant 
The Captain was on his feet again, shouting, ''Pump! 
pump ! " 

The volunteers again ran with buckets, and if there was 
not enough of water to put out the flames, there was enough 
to make the street as full as a river in spate. The Captain 
stood by the pump waving his arm and encouraging the 
carriers. It was a fine sight in the lurid light of the 
flaming house. People who saw it remembered it for many 
days afterwards. 

It is true, although the water they poured on the burn- 
ing mass made the fire hiss, and spoiled a great many of 
the goods in the warehouse, it did not succeed in ex- 
tinguishing the fire, which, with the slight interruptions of 
the bucket brigade, burned itself out until the roof fell in, 
and the night was filled with a million sparks, and then 
the smouldering, hissing ruins were left to cool. 

But that was not the end of the fire, for the bravery of 
Captain Catherington was hinted everywhere. Some, even 
the least enthusiastic, said it was his noble example which 
led to the rescue of the child. Others said that he would 
certainly have done it had it not been for a heart failure — 
the failure of such a noble heart ! Miss Burwell said. While 
most of the people would have it that he had in fact saved 
the child, although the journeyman in Mr. Muir the joiner's 
shop had his whiskers and his blackened clothes to sup- 
port his claim. But although it was true that the journey- 
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man had in fact done it, no one could doubt that it was 
the Captain's noble example which led to the act, and 
all praised the way in which he had, at the right instant, 
called for the buckets and the water, and how he had, with 
peremptory intrepidity, organised the corps which at any 
rate made the fire hiss. 

After that his reputation, already great, stood higher 
than ever in the enthusiastic admiration of the people of 
Horndean. 



CHAPTER VII 

WE LIVE THROUGH YEARS FOR THE SAKE OF MOMENTS 

The child that was rescued from the fire at the warehouse 
in the square was not unscathed, and the poor mother, 
whose scream had roused the manhood in Captain Cather- 
ington's heart, had to take it to the infirmary, where it lay 
in cotton-wool, complaining. There it was visited by Miss 
Burwell, who had heard accounts of the fire, which re- 
dounded to her heart's desire ; and the good lady took with 
her a packet of sweets, which she gave to the litde one, with 
a fine disregard of the rules of that strict establishment. 
For this breach of discipline Miss Burwell was sharply 
censured by Miss Maitland Heriot, to whose visiting ears 
the account of Miss Burwell's indiscretion had come. In- 
deed Miss Burwell, who was as pliant as a willow, felt 
that Miss Maitland Heriot carried it with rather a hig^ 
hand on that occasion ; but she was too soft a woman to 
resent even the asperities of Miss Maitland Heriof s com- 
manding tongue. She admired Miss Maitland Heriot too 
much to quarrel with her, and indeed she respected her as 
much for her heroic conduct as to the epidemic at the 
Industrial School, as she respected Captain Catherington 
for his behaviour at the fire. 

Some of us must have human heroes to worship, and Miss 
Burwell was one who had to look up, afid did it with 
a humility which was nearly grovelling. The only com- 
plaint she made of the reprimand was to Miss Johnstone, 

atS 
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who was so sympadietic that she invited harrowing con- 
fidences. 

" You see," said Miss Burwell, " I thought it would 
please the poor child, and I didn't rightly know that it was 
against the rule. But Miss Maitland Heriot came and 
made such a fracas, and said I was old enough to know 
better ! She is such a stickler for duty. Of course you 
know, my dear, I'm not saying a word against her. I 
admire her far too much for that. She has such a business 
head, and can make a speech better than most men — ^not 
that Tm fond of ladies speaking in public, or even in com- 
mittees. It always looks a little bold, and it might be left 
to men, thaf s my opinion. But, of course. Miss Heriot 
does it very well ; and then, as I say, the way she nursed the 
children at the Industrial Home, when other people would 
not go near owing to the infection — I confess I myself was 
afraid, for I've never had the scarlet fever — was just 
splendid. But I was forgetting, dear, you went and nursed 
them too, and I admire you for it" 

" Oh, there was nothing to admire/' said Miss Johnstone. 
" I wasn't a bit afraid of infection, and some one had to 
do it" 

"And how are you getting on with your classes, my 
dear ? " asked Miss BurwelL " 1 know how hard you 
work." 

Miss Johnstone had, with a view to supporting herself, 
and of paying off the debts which were only debited on her 
conscience, undertaken what was called correspondence 
classes. It was education by letter, and for certain 
ridiculously small fees she wrote dozens of letters and 
answered dozens, and the correspondents were supposed 
to grow in intellectual stature day by day. It was a 
novel device, but until now it had answered its purpose 
fairly well 
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" Oh, thanks," she answered ; " fairly well. I think my 
pupils, as I call them, are getting on, and some of them 
seem fairly grateful for the trouble I take. But quite a 
strange thing happened only yesterday. I opened one of 
the letters thinking it was fiill of questions, but instead of 
that nothing came out but a ;;^io note. I don't know 
where it came from, for even the postmark was smudged ; 
and I don't think I ever saw the writing before, but perhaps 
the hand was feigned." 

Miss Burwell was delighted, not only that her friend 
should have the money, but that she should have it in 
such a mysterious way. The story was full of romance, 
to her weakly reasoning mind. 

" Well, Fm very glad," she said, as she kissed Miss John- 
stone at parting ; " and don't you say a word to Miss Maidand 
Heriot about what I told you, and about the Infirmary. 
Of course I like her and admire her immensely ; but she 
is dictatorial, now isn't she ? And I hope you'll find out 
something about the grateful pupil who sent the ;^io 
note." 

But the real history of the ;;^io note was more interesting 
than if it had come as the result of mere gratitude. We 
saw that at the death of Dr. Johnstone some faked claims 
had been made on his estate. These were far from 
adequately sifted by the family lawyer, and debts were 
acknowledged which were not due. It was these debts 
that the poor child was labouring to pay off by her 
correspondence classes, and by an economy which was 
making her old before her time. Now it was from one 
of the thieves who stole from her dead father that the 
;;^io note came. A drop of sweet compunction in a 
bitter heart had wrung this generosity from him. He 
was not great enough to be honest, but he prided him- 
self for an hour or two upon being generous to the 
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girl out of funds he had filched from her. That was 

a strange enough phenomenon. Here in a black heart 

there was a little bit of real red heart; in a hardened 

conscience a bit of real repentance; in the bad, a ray 
of goodness. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE YOUNG ARE ALWAYS UPSTARTS TO THE OLD 

Of course Captain Catherington, while he knew that 

Mary Hull was very pretty, and guessed that she might 

be admired, did not know that she had a lover. Even 

if he had, perhaps that would have been no deterrent to 

his gallant progress. But, although he had once overheard 

the lovers' whispers in the birch-wood above the mill, he had 

not, in his superstitious mood, recognised these whispers as 

the firsdings of the flock of love, but had indeed imagined 

them as some weird incantation of the devil. But he had 

found Mary Hull not only to be very pretty but also to be 

a most sympathetic listener. To a man who talks, there 

is no greater compliment than an ear. To a woman, the 

compliment is the eye. His visits to Preston Mill were 

certainly more frequent than Charlie Kingstown would have 

approved had he known of them ; but the Captain, being 

a man of large leisure, went at a time when Charlie was 

busy in his father's mill, and often at a time when Mr. Hull 

himself had gone to Homdean market. The Captain had 

a way of assuring himself that he was in love, prematurely. 

He never saw a pretty face that he did not assure himself 

that " he had it again." But it seemed to be a disease 

which had some protective qualities, like many of those 

known to medical science, for he seemed to have the 

disease slightly, and the sequelae — they were nothing but 

a sigh and a memory. 

He was now assuring himself that he was fatally in love 

93a 
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with Mary Hull, as a month ago he had asseverated that 
he loved to distraction Miss Johnstone — the "pretty 
martyr," as he called her. He had not, unfortunately, 
answered to the admiring passion of Miss Burwell; but 
then Miss Burwell was no longer so young as she had 
been, and the passion of the elderly is apt to be grotesque. 

But " Mary Hull," as he said with the fervour of a youth 
of half his years — " Mary Hull— ah I what eyes, and what 
lips ! I think she's handsomer than the princess herself. 
I don't think. Captain Catherington, you have ever been in 
love before " — with a smile — ** not really in love. I know you 
have fluttered round the candle and flirted with the light, 
but never made the great dart which delights, which 
scorches, which satisfies and kills." 

You see whatever his years may have been, and they 
were more than he confessed to except by the very careful 
brushing and parting of his hair, he talked to himself as if 
he were in the green flush of his jolly teens. 

While he was thus secretly communing with himself he 
was upon the high-road which leads to Preston Mill, and his 
step was almost sprightly. It is wonderful how soon the 
instep knows the secrets of the heart, and even old insteps 
have some elastic memories in them. He had timed his 
visit on a market-day to avoid Mr. Hull, who, although a 
man of probity, was* apt to get a little monotonous on the 
question of compensation water, and whose temper had 
soured since his neighbour Kingstown had got the better of 
him with his capacious dam. 

Mary Hull was at the mill door when the Captain made 
his jaunty approach, and wore a colour in her pretty face 
which flattered the Captain. 

" This is a pleasure," he said, as he took her hand and 
shook it with telegraphic meaning. " You don't know how 
beautiful you are looking," he added, with more gallantry 
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thanlveracity, for j Mary hadjonly shortly before been con- 
sulting her looking-glass with satisfaction. But to be told 
the same thing by a looking-glass and by a man who is 
almost a hero is a very different thing, and this corrobora- 
tion made her good humour a pleasant thing to bask in. 
Yet Mary Hull, although she liked Captain Catherington, 
although she enjoyed his attention and flattery, was quite 
true to Charlie Kingstown ; but it is the strange liberties that 
love takes that prove it to be love. Had she been less 
certain of herself she would have been less tolerant of the 
Captain's bold advances. 

When, now, he held her hand longer than mere habits 
of courtesy would have allowed, she was rash; but she 
was not unfaithful to the younger suitor, who had the 
down of a bird on his upper lip. 

The Captain, used to war's alarms and war's successes, 
knew that boldness is a trump card, and while whispering 
the same thing again and again in her pink shell of an 
ear, he put an arm round her waist to draw her to him. 

" Don't ! " she said, but it was not an imperative " don't," 
and he paid no attention to the prohibition. 

"Ah, Mary," he said, as he drew her closer to him, 
"you don't know how I love yoa" 

" Don't ! " she said again, but there was more impatience 
in the "don't" this time. 

Perhaps she had heard a footstep. At the instant the 
door opened and Charlie Kingstown stood in the room, 
breathing hard, and looking, as all passion makes a man 
look, ridiculous. 

Mary Hull laughed, and that stung the vanity of the 
youth, and vanity is a fine fire to boil the pot of 
anger on. 

" Don't ! " he said, uttering her word again with tones 
as like thunder's double bass as he could attain to. 
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" Take your arm away ! " he cried, pointing ludicrously 
to the Captain's wristband round the girl. 

But she was releasing herself, and the whole scene 
was one of the broadest farces, if there had been any one 
to laugh at it, but the persons of the drama were all 
too deadly in earnest to see the fun. The two men 
were looking at one another with murder in their eyes, 
if with some less criminal intention in their hearts, and 
Mary, whose heart was, as we have seen, with a few 
lucid intervals, quite true to Charlie, was looking on 
with a sickening fear for both. 

" What are you doing here ? " asked Charlie Kingstown 
with a commanding voice, and brows which bore corru- 
gated hate in them. 

"What the devil is that to you?" said Captain 
Catherington, and he put his hand momentarily to his 
hip, as if feeling for his trusty sword. 

" Mary ! '* cried the youth, " what does this mean ? " 

" O Charlie ! " she said, deprecating a storm. 

" Is he here with your consent ? ** he asked in a voice 
thickened with passion. 

"He came to call." 

" To call ! " he said, withering her. " He had his 
arm round your waist" 

" Well, damme, why not ? " said the Captain, with the 
bluffness of an artillery discharge. "Would you mind, 
my young friend, telling me why you object? If this 
young lady has no objection, what the devil are you 
making all this row about?" 

All this was said in the Captain's very best style of 
valorous defiance; but it did not cow the youth, but 
added fuel to the fire of his passion. 

"Look here," he said to Mary. "You must choose 
between him and me. If you say I am to go, I will. 
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If you say he did it without your consent, then hell 
have to go ; FU make him." 

This was bravely spoken, and Mary addressed her 
lover. 

"Charlie," she said, "how could you suspect me? 
The Captain was only joking." 

" Joking ! " said the boy, firing up like a newly drenched 
volcano — "joking! He'll find he has carried the joke 
too far." And he began to roll up his sleeves, as he 
used to do when he fought his best friends to the death 
in the school playground. 

"Now, sir, will you get out, or shall I make you?" 

" Damme ! " said the Captain, " I've made mincemeat 
of a dozen men better than you." 

"Will you go?" asked the haughty youngster, who 
had now made his preparations. 

" At my good time," said the Capatin, with a coolness 
which was remarkable. " But if I go, you'll have to 
answer to me, young sir, for this insult I would chastise 
you now if this young lady was not present" 

" Don't mind that," said Charlie. " Miss Hull wiU retire, 
and you can try your hand." 

** Go to the devil ! " said the Captain, with fine scorn. 
" Do you think I would fight a boy with fists ? I would 
like to cane you as you deserve." 

He took up his cane from where it lay on the table ; but 
that was a mistake in tactics, for Charlie sprang at him, 
wrested the cane from his hands, broke it, and flung it in a 
comer. He might have claimed the first blood after that 
gallant exploit. But the Captain, apparently still restrained 
by Mary's presence, kept his temper wonderfully in check. 
He swore a little, it is true, but the small arms of his 
blasphemy did not seem to afiect the fortunes of war. 

" Now," roared Charlie, " will you go ? " He flung open 
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the door, and the Captain slowly, and with some portentous 
dignity, walked towards it. 

** Good-day," he said, with great self-possession, to Mary 
Hull. And then he added to his ant^^onist as he passed 
him, *' As for you, you shall hear from me. And you shall 
have to answer to me for your rudeness, for breaking my 
cane, and for making a fool of yourself." 

" Will you go ? " cried Charlie, pointing. And the 
Captain went; and now so quickly, that a kick Charlie 
aimed at his retreat missed its destination and jerked the 
irate youth considerably. 

The Captain was outside the mill, but he was not 
himself. He felt humiliated, and a humiliated self was not 
Captain Catherington. He had not come out of the vulgar 
encounter well. He had been bearded by a beardless boy, 
and worsted by a barefaced urchin, had had his cane 
broken before his face, and been humiliated before the 
pretty eyes of Mary Hull. He walked on fuming. The 
pleasant sunshine was only impertinence. A friendly 
** Good-day " from a passing peasant touched him on the 
raw and made him wince, and all because his vanity was 
sick and his self-respect perished by reason of the parting 
kick, even although it had not landed. 

Meanwhile explanations were taking painful place at the 
mill. 

'* Mary," said the youth, when he had shut the door 
violently enough upon the retreating Captain ta suggest an 
objurgation, " what is the meaning of this ? You've been 
encouraging him. This isn't the first time that he's been 
here." 

** Well ?" she said, and she had never looked prettier. 
" Well ? " he repeated ; ** it isn't well, when you've told 
me •ver and over again that you love me." 
'' But, Charlie, you know what father says." 
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" No, I don't," he answered impatiently. " All I know is 
that 111 kill him." They had come closer to one another 
now, and she put a soft, warm hand on his mouth and said — 

" Oh no, you won't. You know quite well, Charlie, that 
I love you ; and as for the Captain, I don't care that for 
him." Here she tried to snap her fingers, but the report 
did not come off. 

" Then why did he put his arm round you ? " cried his 
jealousy. 

" Oh, it was only fun, and you were very rude to him. 
Why, he's old enough to be your father, and you ought to 
treat him with respect. And you went and broke his cane 
and tried to kick him. I'm ashamed of you, Charlie ! " 

Charlie was becoming calmer. He felt he had acquitted 
himself rather well in the encounter. He was a hero. The 
Captain said he would hear from him. He might have to 
fight a duel ; he might be killed ; and in a melting mood — 
for we all mourn in anticipation of our own funerals — he 
took Mary Hull in his arms, and there was peace. 



CHAPTER IX 

WORDS MUST HAVE A MAN BEHIND THEM TO CONVINCE 

" Fuming " is the word that is most applicable to Captain 
Catherington's mental state as he walked back towards 
Homdean. A fire when it does not bourgeon in flame, 
but is smouldering on the verge of it, sends out volumes 
of smoke turbid with heat, and suggestion of suffocation 
to the nostrils. His mind was not in actual flames of 
passion, but there was an intense central heat in it, and 
vapours of incandescent wrath were evolved at every step. 
The Captain felt "small," and there is no pain that 
conscience can inflict so poignant as that feeling of in- 
significance. He felt that his reputation — a bastioned 
reputation — was in jeopardy. Had he not been bearded 
and browbeaten by a boy? Had he not cut a sorry 
figure in the eyes of a woman, when, if ever, as in the 
rutting season, courage and daring should be conspicuous 
to the verge of bombast ? But he had had his cane broken 
before his eyes. He felt the indignity of that as a soldier 
might feel the degradation of seeing his sword treated in 
the same ignominious way. Would he ever, he asked 
himself, recover his self-respect? And although he felt 
that the answer to that awful question was " Never," there 
he was wrong; for however small a man may feel upon 
a given occasion, he soon grows again in his own partial 
imagination to his ordinary and gigantic size. Self-respect 
has quite sudden resurrections. Indeed, even as he up- 
braided ' himself he found some consolation in thejfacts. 

•39 
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He clung to the word " boy." He was a mere boy. 
Would it not have been beneath his, Captain Cather- 
ington's, dignity to resent an injury from a youth to whom 
the teens were almost strangers? The Captain told 
himself that to be angry with a youth like that would 
be stooping. Men do not put out their strength unless 
the antagonist is upon a sort of equality with their prowess ; 
and the young man had not even attained to the dignity 
of hair. He, Captain Catherington, while he might some- 
times chastise a street urchin with his lithe cane (ah, 
cane !), would not bend to personal contest with a gamin. 
This, he assured himself, had been his unconscious 
attitude at the mill. But the boy had attempted — and 
this thought again brought out sulphureous breath from 
the smouldering ashes of his anger — when he, the Captain, 
was leaving with a quiet dignity that he felt became him, 
he had attempted to kick him. Ah, even a kick which 
does not reach, rankles. 

The Captain felt that he must carry out his threat. He 
had said to the boy that he should " hear from him." He, 
the Captain, had at any rate behaved like a gentleman. 
It is true he would be sorry to kill the boy. But perhaps 
he would apologise. If he did, then the incident would 
be one on which the Captain could look back with plea- 
sure — at any rate he would give him the chance. He 
would send "a friend." The Captain's proportions were 
attaining their ordinary dimensions again as he walked into 
the High Street. 

That evening, with the view to securing the services of a 
friend, which he told himself was only a preliminary to a 
profuse apology from the ardent youth— he convinced him- 
self that Mary Hull would not let him fight with a man of 
his, Captain Catherington's, reputation — he looked in at 
the King's Arms Hotel, where several of the best people of 
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Homdean, in the absence of a club, spent their evenings. 
It was there, as they smoked and drank — sometimes more 
than was quite good for them — that the Captain calculated 
upon finding a friend who would take his challenge, or, if not 
that, that he might, in genial companionship, and mellowed 
by the steaming punch, be persuaded to forgive the boy 
who had broken his cane, and who had — but the Captain 
shuddered when he remembered the indignity of his exit. 

He was not mistaken. The room was filled with the 
pungent blue mist of tobacco smoke. It contained some 
half-a-dozen of the townsmen, some of whom we have 
already seen on convivial occasion. There was the Doctor, 
deep in his toddy rummer after an anxious day. There, 
too, was Mr. Clarke of the Excise, who let out or relit his 
pipe three times in the course of a story, which was crowned 
with laughter by those who had not heard it before, and 
even a friendly chuckle of recognition by those who had. 
Mr. Symonds the lawyer was there, of course. The 
writing-master of the Academy, Mr. Dunboy, who wrote 
poems for the Herald^ and others of lesser note. 

The Captain, after he had given his order and taken a 
seat, felt forgiiftng ; but he felt more so when, from a large 
rummer, with a ladle sticking out of it as a feather sticks 
out of a Highlander's blue bonnet, he had refreshed him- 
self with what began in a sip but ended in a draught. His 
estimate of himself was very different now, and it is when 
we think well of ourselves that we can beam on others. 
He, after another "tumbler," really began to feel some 
admiration for young Kingstown's spirit He told himself, 
in his pleasant candour, that he would have done the same 
thing if he had been in his place. 

" Well, Captain," said the young man, whose name was 
Harkness, and who sat all day on a stool in the Commercial 
Bank — "Well, Captain, how is the world using you?" 

Q 
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''Ah," said the Captain, beaming on them, "badly, very 
badly." 

"HoVsthat?" 

" Gentlemen," he said, still with a rheumy twinkle, " I 
have to fight a dud." 

'' A duel ! " This was said in surprised chorus. 

" Yes ; I've been insulted." And then for an instant he 
became serious — " And I cannot brook insult" 

The solemn silence which ensued was only broken by 
the slight click of parting lips after long pulls at pipes 
which glowed in their bowls like accusing eyes. It was 
the Captain who was responsible for breaking on what 
seemed almost a sacred precinct 

" You will scarcely believe it, but a boy has bearded me." 
The accent on the " boy" was withering. 

'' I am amongst friends here," said the Captain, looking 
round, " and I will confess my fault I had taken a fancy 
— it was nothing more — to Miss Hull, the daughter of the 
miller at Preston Mill, and by her invitation I had gone 
to-day to call upon her. Well, I am not one to kiss and 
tell, and I respect confidences. While we were together 
a somewhat boorish boy entered, with a face as red as the 
wattles of a turkey-cock. It was young Kingstown, and I 
saw at once that he was jealous. He was angry, and sought 
to pick a quarrel with me. Well, it is one of my faults 
that I am not slow to quarrel, and when he had taken up 
and broken my cane and said some offensive things, I 
daresay I said something which may have increased his 
anger, and so I left, saying that he should hear from me. 
I promised to chastise him." 

'' What ! young Kingstown of Hoylake ? Is that the way 
the wind sits," said one, with a shrewd whistle. 

"But," said the lawyer, "chastising is one thing and 
fighting a duel is another." 
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** Not amongst gentlemen," corrected the Captain. 

'' But it's ridiculous," said Mr. Clarke, " fighting dueb in 
a Christian country like this. I wonder you're no ashamed 
of yourself, Captain Catherington. Young Kingstown canna 
be more than twenty, and to fight a dud — bless me, 111 
inform the police." 

The Captain's spirits rose with this intimation, and he 
bristled his moustache more than ever, and his scowl was 
something fearful to see as he set down his empty tumbler. 

'*I have spoken, gentlemen, among friends," he said, 
drawing himself up. '* I am not in the habit of being 
insulted with impunity. My past can speak for me. It is 
true the young man is little more than a boy, and I have 
tried to persuade myself that I might overlook his petulant 
indiscretion, but without success. Unless he apologises, I 
must have satisfaction, even from a child." 

"Satisfaction!" said Mr. Clarke with some contempt. 
"What's the satisfaction in killing a bit laddie, and all 
because he was angry with you for taking liberties with 
his Jo." 

"Took liberties I" thundered the Captain — "took liber- 
ties ! How dire you say such a thing ! You gentlemen 
will bear me out that I never said a word about taking 
liberties." 

" Now you want to fix a quarrel on me," said Mr. Clarke. 
" But catch me ficht a duel wi' you or any man. I was 
just saying you'll no get much satisfaction if the lad puts 
an inch of cauld steel in you, and it'll be poor satisfaction 
to you if you kill him and hae to flee the country, or are 
tried for murder next time the judges come." 

" I have no desire," said the Captain, with some urbanity, 
" to take his life ; but I am not a man to put up with an 
insult." 

" But how did he insult you, Captain ? " asked Harkness. 
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"Insult me!" said the boiling Captain. "Insult me! 
He told me to get out." 

" Was that a' ? " said Mr. Clarke. 

" All ? " repeated the Captain. " No, it was not all. He 
shook his fist at me when I left the house." 

This, as we know, was not quite true, for Kingstown 
had shaken not a fist but a foot at him in his retreat. 

" You are fer ower sensitive, Captain," said Mr. Clarke ; 
" a bit callant like that." 

" I know," said the Captain, who continued to mellow 
his temper by " reaming swats that drank divinely." " I 
know that he is young — I know that in some respects the 
contest would be an unequal one. It is not the first time 
that I have been face to face with death. But he must 
apologise, or " 

" Oh, he'll apologise right enough," said Mr. Clarke, who 
was a man of peace. " 111 go and see him. I ken his 
father and mother weel ; and to think of their son fighting 
a duel ! Man, it's no to be thought of ! " 

" He must apologise, or " were the Captain's awful 

words. 

It was difficult to get away from the subject of the duel, 
but for a time other topics had the vogue, until a hiccough 
hinted at an adjournment. But no; the night was still 
young; none of them seemed inclined to move. More 
drink was ordered, pipes were refilled, and conversation 
went on feet, which had, like Mercury's, wings of laughter 
attached to them. At last a song was called for, and sung 
by Mr. Clarke in his best and most humorous style, and 
at the end of it the Captain was heard muttering " Apologise, 
or " 

He seemed to be in the dim vestibule of sleep. 

" Captain, Captain ! " said some one, rousing him, " it's 
your turn. Tell us one of your adventures." 
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" How you killed the Maharajah," suggested one. 

" No, gentlemen," said the Captain, sitting bolt upright ; 
" I have told you that before." 

" Never ! " said some, with pandering unveracity. 

" I have," he said — " I have," and showed a tendency 
to slip back into somnolence. 

"Wasn't there a story of how you got preferment, 
Captain, when you were in India?" 

" Tell us that," several demanded. 

The Captain, with an effort at erectness, began — 

" Gentlemen, I don't like to speak of my own exploits." 
There was nothing in this modesty which was not charac- 
teristic of the Captain; the only unusual feature of his 
speech was the tendency the words had to encroach on 
one another. 

"But I was stationed at Simla — a healthy place, a 
damned healthy place in the hills. Do you understand ? 
What do you say? Well, I was there, and Sir Metcalf 
Metcalf, a d— d old screw, was in command — I say he 
was in command. Well, he had a deuced pretty wife — 
Don't you suppose I'm ever to kiss and tell, gentlemen ; 
that's what I said before, when I was talking about that 
young jackanapes who challenged me to a duel. Me! 
No, I challenged him. Well, as I was sa3ang, old Met- 
calfs young wife was uncommon good-looking, and I 
was younger then. I wouldn't do these things now. What 
do you say? Well, it was at a mask-ball that she told 



me " 



"Told you what?" 

"Damn it, sir! is it you who are telling the story or 
me ? " cried the Captain. 

" Go on," said several soothing voices. 

" Do you understand ? " he asked. And, when assured 
that they did understand, he proceeded, with words getting 
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more and more agglutinate. '* She was very fond of me. 
And that d— d old fool, Sir What's-his-name, came upon 

us in the garden — and didn't he make a d d row! 

And what had I done? Was it my fault? I ask you 
that" 

But as he got no answer, he continued. 

" Well, the day but one after that I was preferred. D— d 
good appointment — d— d healthy place — all her doing." 

" But/' said one indiscreet listener, *^ didn't you kill her 
husband ? " 

'' Kill him ? No, why should I kill him ? He had done 
me no harm — quite the reverse." 

** And didn't you have the fever ? " 

" Fever be d d ! " said the Captain, who suspected 

ridicule. 

But now the small hours had come, and the gathering 
had to break up. The Captain protested that it was too 
soon to part, and getting to his feet, he sat down again 
with apparent decision. 

"Come away," said Mr. Clarke persuasively; "Fm 
ganging your road, and youll maybe give me an arm." 

'' An arm," said the Captain, again getting up, but this 
time with hands on the table as if he was going to make a 
speech, '* who — who wants an arm ? " 

Thus persuaded, he and Mr. Clarke took the road 
together — a somewhat uncertain road — but in time they 
reached the Captain's gabled residence, and his last words 
to Mr. Clarke that night, as he at last found the keyhole, 
were — " Apologise — or " 



CHAPTER X 

THE BEAST IS NOT SO UNLIKE MAN AS MAN THINKS 

We have spoken in the last chapter of one of the few in- 
discretions which occurred in the career (that is not too 
ambitious a word) of Captain Catherington. Many persons, 
in recording facts in connection with the life-history of that 
remarkable man, would no doubt have drawn a veil on the 
night at the King's Arms Hotel. But there ought to be 
perfect good faith between a writer and his reader, and we 
prefer to place all the facts — some of them, perhaps, not 
quite to the credit of the subject — before the readers and 
allow them to judge of the man for themselves, instead of 
garbling history, even in the smallest matters. 

The rumour that the Captain had fought a dud spread 
like wildfire, but, like many rumours, it was untrue. No 
encounter, as we know, had taken place ; and indeed we 
have some reason to hope that such a deadly measure 
might possibly be avoided. But excitement and curioisity 
in Homdean were on tiptoe, and rumour, to say the least of 
it, outran the truth. Still for some days the town was on 
the qui vive^ and it always expected to have its challenge 
answered by the assurance that the promising young man, 
Charles Kingstown of Hoylake, was no more, and that the 
Captain had left the town for good and all. 

Still, fortunately it was disappointed, and on disappoint- 
ment a rumour soon perishes. It was almost being forgotten, 
when another matter of public interest took its place upon 
the stage for which gossip writes the plays. 

«47 
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There was a certain gentleman in Horndean who was in 
all respects a contrast to Captain Catherington. We have 
seen that the Captain had a reputation. Mr. Naylor had 
none, or what reputation he had was of a sinister sort. He 
had at one time been a manufacturer in Horndean, and had 
failed in that business, through his own want of business 
capacity, although he laid the whole blame on the broad 
back of foreign tariffs. Since then he had promoted a 
company. He had been instrumental in turning a foundry 
business, which had failed twice in the able hands of Mr. 
Seth Dunbar, into a limited liability company. It was 
in this way that Mr. Seth Dunbar avoided a third bank- 
ruptcy by the astute advice of Mr. Naylor. But his advice, 
while it saved Mr. Dunbar from the stigma, only postponed 
the evil day, and shifted the disaster from Mr. Dunbar, who 
had become manager of the undertaking, on to the share- 
holders in the foundry company. 

It will be seen even from these facts that Mr. Naylor 
was a man of resource. But his resourcefulness had been 
shown conspicuously at the time of the death of the late 
Dr. Johnstone, of respected memory ; when it was found 
that, contrary to all expectation, Mr. Naylor ranked as one 
of the largest creditors on his estate. People had not 
been aware of any intimacy between Dr. Johnstone and 
the company promoter. It is true that, just before the 
doctor's death, it was said in certain well-informed circles 
that Mr. Naylor had proposed to and been rejected by 
Miss Johnstone. But there was wonder everywhere when 
Mr. Naylor's claims came in, and when, after too super- 
ficial an examination of their validity, they were acknow- 
ledged, and paid so far as the doctor's assets went, and 
assumed as a burden by the girl who had rejected his 
addresses. 

Here again, although no definite charge could be made 
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against him, suspicion most justifiably waited on him. He 
was a man with a smile like a gimlet. His two little pig's 
eyes looked suspiciously out on the world. He was small 
of stature, and he was a man concerning whom the Cap- 
tain had said with virtuous decision, ''I don't care to 
know Mr. Naylor." Even the tolerant Miss Burwell 
wish*ed that " the town was well rid of him." 

But the town was not rid of him, and painful attention 
was again called to him by a crime which, with its strange 
consequences, eclipsed the interest that had been taken in 
Captain Catherington's duel. 

The story, as it came to the ears of Miss Maitland 
Heriot — and she went about so much in quest of kind 
actions to be done in her drill-sergeant way that she heard 
most of the rumours that were afloat — was this: Jessie 
Elder was, it was said, a nice, respectable girl, the daughter 
of Dempster Elder, who had been a tenant at Tinwald farm 
for many years. She was, too, as good as she was bonny, 
and Miss Maitland Heriot herself had seen and spoken 
with the girl, and could vouch for her being a modest 
enough lass to speak to. Farming in those days was not 
fortune-making, and when Mr. Elder died he left little or 
nothing behind him, and his daughter Jessie had to go into 
service. At first she had been in the service of Mrs. 
Eraser, the doctor's wife ; but, wishing to better herself, she 
had gone from there as an under-housemaid to Potter 
Grange House, which was the almost palatial residence of 
Sir Johnstone Featherstonehaugh — far too great a man to 
be lightly mentioned in a humble history like this. But 
every one knows that Sir Johnstone, although he was rich 
and owned many fair and fertile acres, wanted to be richer ; 
and when he was in London he had " flutters " on the Stock 
Exchange, and, even when in the country, had many irons 
in the fire of speculation. 
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It was in this way that he had been brought into contact 
with Mr. Naylor, who, not content with robbing the sub- 
scribers of the Horndean Foundry Company, Limited, was 
now putting another rickety scheme upon a temporary foot- 
ing. This was the Good Hope Copper Mine in Spain, 
concerning which an engineer of reputation had repented 
in terms which were no doubt highly paid for. It was this 
promising venture — which would pay its way even out of the 
" sulphur," which it was not worth mentioning in the title — 
that he placed before Sir Johnstone Featherstonehaugh. 
Sir Johnstone took the matter up, and underwrote 5000 of 
the jCi shares. 

It was in connection with this business that Mr. Naylor 
went somewhat frequently to Potter Grange House, and on 
one of these visits he saw and "fancied" Jessie Elder. 

All this happened some time before. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Jessie Elder, although a good enough girl, and 
well brought up, was after all a fool, and, as a fool will, 
she listened to a knave. She swore, however, that Mr. 
Naylor had promised to marry her, and there is no impro- 
bability in that part of her story, but, as Miss Maitland 
Heriot with brusque acumen said, " The man who will do 
the one will do the other." 

Then came the time when the housekeeper at Potter 
Grange House saw what was going to happen, and Jessie 
Elder had to leave, and after appeals to Mr. Naylor to 
make " an honest woman of her " — appeals which of course 
failed ; for how could a man with no honesty himself make 
a frail sister an honest woman ? — she went to hide her shame 
in the obscurity of a very back street in Horndean. And it 
was there that in the fulness of time a child was bom, and 
there that the child, within a few hours after its birth, died 
in the bed with the distracted mother. 

Many people with masculine minds, like Miss Maitland 
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Heriot, would have thought the diild *' well away " out of 
such a world, but the police thought otherwise. They 
instituted inquiries which resulted in a week or two in a 
charge of child-murder against the girl Jessie Elder, and it 
was this information that was stirring Horndean to its most 
emotional depth. There had not, as we have seen, been a 
fire in the town for twenty-five years, but as for a murder 
— even a wee murder like this — no such thing could be 
remembered even by those with the longest memories. 
When the judge came, it was generally to play the farce 
of justice with white kid gloves ; but here now, in the midst 
of the stagnant community, the waters had been veritably 
stirred — not to saving, but at any rate to interest, and that 
not by an angel, as in the case of Bethesda, but by a devil. 

Miss Maitland Heriot was not content with relating the 
main facts of the story; she got an order to admit her to the 
gaol, and went to try and comfort the poor girl, and, to her 
credit be it said, she did not preach to Jessie, tempting as 
the occasion was, with tracts and morals all pointed, but 
patted her on the back as if she had been an honest woman; 
and when she was leaving she went so far as to kiss the 
poor tear-stained face of a woman who had sinned, and yet 
who was, after all, a sister. 

When she saw Captain Catherington at the Wednesday 
meeting of the Industrial School Committee, of course, the 
news was new and piquant. The Captain took the side of 
the girl, and said it was some mistake of the police ; he 
didn't believe it was murder. The jury would see, as he 
did, that it had been an accident But, turning from the 
subject of the wench, he said with an oath, which was a 
rare ebullition in Miss Heriof s presence — 

" Damn it — saving your presence — but I should like to 
strangle that man!" And Miss Heriot, who of course 
knew who he meant, admired him for the sentiment, and, 
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although she had an abhorrence of profane swearing, she 
did not reprove him for the oath. 

The trial was delayed for some months, and public 
opinion was very evenly divided. A good many of the 
wizened spinsters thought Jessie Elder should be hanged, 
for there was nothing worse than an unnatural mother. 
The men mosdy took Captain Catherington's view that she 
had overlaid it in her sleep, and never meant to kill it. 
And some showed judicial faculties by a half-and-between 
course, and said, even if she made away with it, there was 
excuse enough for it in the way she had been treated by 
the man ; and there were many who would — all laws not- 
withstanding — have put him in the dock and tried him. 
But in the meantime that ever-worthy gentleman was flour- 
ishing like a green bay-tree, for shares in the Good Hope 
Copper Mine had gone to a premium, and Sir Johnstone 
had sold out one-half his holding, making a handsome 
profit by the transaction. 

But at length, after weeks had passed in the forbidding 
gaol, which Miss Maitland Heriot had visited regularly, the 
judges came to the town and the trial came on. An 
Advocate-depute prosecuted for the Lord Advocate, and, 
being a man, did not press the law against a poor and 
pretty girl. But he pointed out that the evidence was 
strongly in favour of the view that the young woman had 
murdered the child, although, of course, he warned them 
that the evidence was only circumstantial, and that they 
must be fully convinced before they brought in a verdict of 
guilty — at the same time he must say that if they came to 
the conclusion to which, as he said, the evidence pointed, 
it was their duty to their oath to bring in a verdict of gmlty. 
" He was glad,'' he said, *^ to see that the criminal would 
be defended, and ably defended, by his learned friend Mr. 
Younger." 
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That was quite true. The services of Mr. Younger had 
been procured for Jessie Elder, not by any action of her 
own, for she seemed careless of what might happen to 
her, but by the exertions of Captain Catherington and 
others, who had procured subscriptions to a defence fund — 
— a fund to which Miss Maidand Heriot subscribed five 
pounds, and even Miss Burwell gave a pound, with a 
modest blush. 

Mr. Younger did his best, and earned his fee. He made 
an earnest appeal to the jury not to be misled by appear- 
ances ; there was no safety but in proven facts. Was it 
likely, he asked, that a young woman who had been well 
brought up, who had borne herself with credit in various 
situations, would wantonly take the life of her first-bom 
child ? Was it not much more probable that she, being, 
of course, unused to children, might by accident have lain 
upon it in her sleep, and in that way caused its death? 
That, when she found the child was dead, she tried to 
conceal the accident, was no proof of a criminal con- 
science. It was natural enough that, in the first horror, 
she should have endeavoured to destroy the evidence 
which pointed with such dubious finger either to mis- 
adventure or to guilt He appealed to them as men not, 
unless they were absolutely certain that she had, know- 
ingly and maliciously, done this deed, to bring in a verdict 
of guilty. They might some of them be fathers them- 
selves. He appealed to them, as fathers, for his unfor^ 
tunate client And he wound up with an impassioned 
peroration, to which the jury listened with a stolidity which 
became their slow faculties. 

These honest men had made up their minds that the 
counsellor on one side was to lie one way, and the coun- 
sellor on the other was to lie on the other, and that it 
behoved them to find out the truth for themselves. 
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Many who were in court, and Captain Catherington 
amongst them, when Mr. Younger had finished his speech, 
thought that the jury would acquit her, but when the 
judge began to address the jury, their hopes dwindled. 
The judge — a man, we suppose, of great learning — was 
not neariy so impartial as the Advocate-depute had been. 
He had no sympathy with wanton young women who 
made away with their bastard brats; indeed he had not 
much sympathy with anybody or anything. He had 
always Uved for himself and his dinner, and he was 
paying the penalty now, for he had gout in his foot, and 
during the trial that sore member was nursed on a chair. 
But, even thus pampered, it made him wince once and 
again, and in his summing-up — which hammered nail 
after nail into the poor girl's gaol coffin — you could 
see the contracted, pained expression pass across the 
wrinkles of his wizened old face. Captain Catherington 
marked it all, and wished him the pains of hell, now and 
hereafter, for hounding a litde girl to death. 

Then the jury retired, and there was a silent pause, 
and any one who spoke, spoke only in whispers. After 
an absence of half-an-hour, the jury returned into court. 

They pronounced .the verdict of guilty, and then, to 
salve their consciences, they "recommended the accused 
to mercy." 

" Why ? " asked the judge brutally. 

" Because she's so young," said the foreman. And, 
although perhaps there was no logic in it, there was a 
sough of sympathetic approval in the court which irri- 
tated his lordship. 

" I'll have the court cleared," he said, " if I hear any 
more of these unseemly noises." 

Then to the jury he said — 

" Gentlemen, I will have your recommendation to mercy 
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communicated to those who have the dispensing of 
mercy." 

Then to the criminal, with his black cap set awry on his 
wig, he pronomiced sentence, and told her that although he 
would have the recommendation of the jury conveyed to 
the right quarter, he would not recommend her to count on 
the clemency of the Crown. She would only have a short 
time to live. He had no doubt she was guilty, and he 
would advise her to make her peace with Him whose 
laws she had set at defiance. 

It was the end of the business of the court, but there 
was just one more act in the litde drama to be noted, 
and that was, that when the Lord of Justiciary, some 
ten minutes afterwards, left the court, and got into his 
carriage, which was to convey him to the Commercial 
Hotel, where he was to entertain the Provost and Bailies 
at dinner in half-an-hour's time, he was hissed some- 
what lustily by a considerable number of people, and it 
was quite certain that Captain Catherington led the 
sibilant chorus. 

And the Captain, as he walked away, while he was 
angry that a woman — little more than a child — ^should 
have been done to death by the paraphernalia of justice 
and a gouty old man, felt all the better because he had 
unburdened himself of his opinion of the proceedings by 
that "hiss," in which he had been so ably seconded by 
several wise people, and half-a-score of street boys. 



CHAPTER XI 

HIGH SPIRITS OVERDO ALL OCCASIONS 

After the trial Captain Catherington was as active as 
ever. First, he got up a petition to the Lord Advocate 
for a remission of the death sentence on one Jessie 
Elder, now l3dng under sentence of death in the gaol of 
Homdean, and it was very extensively signed. Some of 
the Academy boys, whose sympathies were excited, signed 
it as many as twelve times. Then he wrote a letter to the 
papers, asking whether a judge, who was evidently suf- 
fering under great bodily infirmity, who could not be 
said to have a sane mind in a sane body, was the right 
person to try a criminal whose life hung in the balance. 
But all this activity, although it was excellently inten- 
tioned, led to no result. The black news came to 
Homdean that the sentence was to be carried out. 

It was ! 

In those days executions took place in public and 

not in the privacy of prison precincts, and for two whole 

days before, carpenters were busy putting up a hideous 

gallows at the end of the gaol, and, with the mockery 

of mourning, painting the timbers black. This interested 

the street boys who had hissed the judge, but so sensitive 

was the Captain that he avoided the street in which the 

gaol stood, and when, even passing at a distance, he 

heard the clang of a hammer, it made him start and 

wince as if he had been shot. 

Meanwhile Miss Maitland Heriot, still favoured by the 

956 
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prison authorities, was allowed to pay a last visit to the 
child who had become an unworthy mother, and who 
was to suffer for it. But, although she left the prison 
more shaken than was her firm wont, she never said 
what had passed between her and the girl. 

It was the next morning, under an unwilling dawn 
and a cold east wind, that the ugly deed was done ; but 
very few of the townspeople were there to see what was 
a hideous sight, and most of them had their blinds down 
as if it had been a funeral — but it was sadder than that. 

Captain Catherington had been meditating on revenge, 
not now upon the obsolete judge with a hell in his toe, 
nor against the stupid Lord Advocate, who let the silly 
law take its course, but upon the cause of the whole of 
the evils. Mr. Naylor had been lying low for more 
reasons than one. He had been away from Horndean 
when the trial took place, and he kept out of the way 
when the last black scene to the tragedy he had inau- 
gurated was enacted. He was not in the best of odour 
for other reasons. Although the Good Hope Copper 
Mine had, for some Stock Exchange purpose — which is 
generally a purpose not conspicuously marked by honesty — 
a few weeks of ballooning in the end it came down with a 
bump. There was disappointment in the ore, which was 
not what the highly-paid engineer, who had reported so 
laudably, said it was. Some of the newspapers spoke of 
the whole thing as a swindle, and perhaps it was on 
that account that Mr. Naylor was less in evidence at 
the time than he might have been. 

It was that circumstance that baulked Captain Cather- 
ington's scheme of vengeance. Acting upon his experience 
of organisation at the fire in the market-place, he had taken 
into his confidence some of the roughs of the town, and 
had their cordial approval of the course that he meant to 

R 
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pursue. Perhaps it was not strictly a legal course, but the 
Captain was, as he said, prepared for any consequences. 
So when, a week after the execution, Mr. Naylor was seen 
in the High Street, there was a ** hue and cry, " which soon 
collected a miscellaneous crowd which proceeded to pelt the 
gentleman with mud, and to chivy him about the streets 
with an annoying persistency. 

The Captain was there very soon after the fun began, 
and he was as loud as any with his hisses, and as quick as 
any with the handfuls of mud which went through the 
darkened air and fell in poultices on the retreating figure of 
the company promoter. For quite an hour and a half this 
game went on with unabated enjoyment upon the part of 
those who chased, but no serious harm was done to the 
quany. His hat had gone, his breath had gone, he was 
covered from top to toe with mud, but as yet there were 
no bones broken, and no blood — except a reluctant drop 
or two from a battered nose — shed. 

But the crowd became aware that the hare of this 
excellent game meant to give them the slip by taking refuge 
in the King's Arms, and then they became furious. One 
stalwart hand laid hold of the flying coat-tails, but these 
were wrenched, by the hurrying gentleman, from the rest of 
his coat, and he would have been in docked safety in an 
instant had not the same hand, relinquishing the worthless 
tails, now been laid on his shoulder, and he was pulled back 
from the door, and fell on his back in the street. 

This exploit was cheered to the echo, and the boys who 
had followed now began to kick the abject gentleman where 
he lay. It was here, however, that Captain Catherington 
intervened for his protection. 

" Stop that ! " he cried, and the crowd made a little circle 
round the writhing victim. " We have done enough. We 
will have no violence. But I think this gentleman should 
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understand that he has made Horndean too hot for himself, 
and that whenever we meet him here we will greet him as 
we have done to-day. And, although I have no right to 
give him advice, I would, with your permission, say that it 
might be better for him to go where he is less known, and 
possibly upon that account may be more respected." 

This speech, which was exceedingly well received, ended 
the proceedings. It is true that Mr. Naylor took legal 
advice as to a possible remedy ; he even brought the supine 
attitude of the police — who had seen what was going on, 
and who had not moved a finger to prevent such well- 
deserved outrage — before the notice of the authorities ; but 
he acted upon Captain Catherington's advice — he left the 
place, and Horndean knew him no more. 



CHAPTER XII 

YOU NEED TO BE STRONG TO FORGIVE 

We have seen that the Captain's hands were so full of stem 
affairs — some of which we have recorded — that it is not to 
be wondered at that the duel or the apology — he still hoped 
for the apology — had escaped the earnest attention that 
it had on the evening succeeding the insult — as he called 
it. But, now that " soft peace " had " come again," the 
thought that Mr. Clarke, who had assured him that Charlie 
Kingstown would apologise, had not communicated the 
becoming contrition to him, occurred to him. It is quite 
true he felt careless of the little reputation he might have 
lost by his untoward encounter with the incensed boy-lover, 
for recent events had shown him in his true colours. And, 
even if he had not a past which spoke for him, his conduct 
in the matter of the trial, and the " black-balling," as he 
called it, of Mr. Naylor, would have established his repu- 
tation beyond cavil. But he was sensitive on points of 
honour. He remembered, although in a moonlight sort of 
way, that at the memorable meeting at the King's Arms he 

had said he must have an "apology, or " And he 

remembered the terrific effect that vague but ominous " or " 
had on all that heard it A death-warrant was not fuller 
charged with doom. 

It was thus that he came to interrogate the exciseman 
when next he met him. 

"Ah, Mr. Clarke," he said, with that geniality which 
is so much in a man who is in the habit of speaking 
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as if with cannon's lips — "I have been wanting to see 
you." 

" Yes, yes, Captain," said Mr. Clarke, who was a man who 
deprecated cavalry advances. " What can I do for you ? " 

" Do for me ! " said the Captain in a volley. " Do for 
me ! You were to do something for me, Mr. Clarke, and 
apparently you have not done it." 

" What was that ? " asked Mr. Clarke, for he had for- 
gotten, with a " tender memory," to use the words of Wade, 
the conversation at the King's Arms. 

" Mr. Clarke," said the Captain, with a solemnity worthy 
of a church service, if not of a funeral, " you were to obtain 
an apology for me from a headstrong youth who had in- 
sulted me." 

" Hoot, man ! " said Mr. Clarke, smiling. " That was 
months ago. Let bygones be bygones. I thought you 
had clean forgotten it. I mind fine you were full of the 
duel and having his blood; but you mauna think of it 
Have you no heard he's engaged to be married to Mary 
Hull ? You wouldna think o' challenging him noo ? " 

The Captain, who had, as we have seen, a logical head, 
saw that circumstances altered cases, and that this fact put 
a new complexion on the affair. But still his amour propre 
was, as it were, in arms. He stood upon his consummate 
dignity, and he said — 

'^ Still, he ought to have apologised. Damme, he shook 
his fist at me." 

" Tut ! " said Mr. Clarke. " You'll be sending the young 
couple a wedding present. You would have done the very 
same that he did. Captain, if you had found another man 
wi' his arm round a waist that, so to say, was yours." 

"True," said the Captain. "I said the same myself, 
extenuating him. But your idea of the wedding present is 
a good one." 
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" I bdieve," said Mr. Clarke, ''that he bears yoa nae 
grudge, and would like to be friends.*' 

" Do you say so ? " said the Captain, who was so well 
inclined that he was willing to accept the smallest approach 
upon the bo/s part as an amende. " Do you say so ? " 

" I do/' said Mr. Clarke, seeing the silver lining of die 
Captain's thunder-cloud of an aspect " And I'll tell you 
what. If you just gang up to him the next time you meet 
him, and baud out your hand, you'll see that he is as 
humble as he ought to be." 

The delighted Captain shook warm hands with Mr. 
Clarke, and, as it happened, the opi^rtimity of putting his 
advice to the test soon came. He had seen in that dajr's 
papers that the Sallowshire Otter Hounds would meet at 
Preston Mill on the following morning at 8.30^ and would 
hunt the river Dean. Here, then, ¥ras his chance. 

That day the Captain provided himself with a long pole, 
and on the following morning he was at Preston Mill for 
the yelping and howling meet of the hounds. 

It was a beautiful soft summer morning. The river was 
not high, but its pleasant guigling was nether music, while 
the sky dripped larks' songs on a happy world. The 
Captain was new to the sport, but he had such a respon- 
sive nature that this tryst with a morning was full of delight 
for him. The huntsman in his red coat, the ladies in their 
short skirts, the yowling of the clever hounds — all these, as 
well as the broad smile of a summer morning, raised his 
spirits, and made the pleasant blood carol in his veins. 

Just when he was in the happiest of moods, he saw 
young Kingstown, wading contentedly in the clear water, and, 
with an intrepidity which was apt to bring him to grief on 
the polished stones, he walked into the water and held out 
his hand, steadying himself as well as he could against the 
cool rush of the Dean with his pole. Mr. Clarke had not 
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been wrong — Charlie Kingstown then approached in water 
up to the knees and met the Captain half-way, and they 
clasped hands there, just as the huntsman shouted at the 
top of a voice which disturbed the echoes, "Tally-ho! 
Hoo gaze him .** 

And then there was such a splashing in the stream, such 
a yelping of the pack, as the picturesque rocks which over- 
hung the bickering waters had never heard. 

The Captain and Charlie Kingstown began to wade up 
the stream, splashing the water into jets of diamonds as the 
morning light fell upon ^e drops. 

The hounds were in full cry, and the excitement of the 
chase was upon the dogs and men, many of whom were 
keeping to the steep banks above the stream. 

The Captain, by this time wet to the horseshoe pin in 
his cravat, despised such dry otter hunting, and kept on 
wading up the stream, stemming the torrent where it gushed 
in sloping muscles, as it were, over a ledge and between 
the stones; and so excited was he by the chase that he 
shouted with the best, interlarding his cries with profound 
oaths and phrases he had learned in far other lands than 
these, the haunts of the otter. 

"Sailor," "Swimmer," "Diligent," "Good old Lady," 
and others of the pack were being encouraged by the hunts- 
man with imprecations which almost matched the Captain's 
own. They were in full cry, and the chaos went on up 
stream for about a mile. 

But then something happened. The otter had gone to 
" holt," and there was a pause, which was wanted by some 
who had need of breath. The hounds kept aimlessly 
running about 

A spade was demanded, but was not forthcoming. And 
so one of the " varmint tarriers " was put into the holt, and 
every one waited. 
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The Captain found himself again near his former enemy, 
Charlie Kingstown, and he said, as became a generous 
man — 

" I have to congratulate you. When is it to be ? " 

And Charlie, with a blush, answered, ''Next month. 
Captain." 

But just then the '* varmint tarrier," as they called the 
litde wire-haired dog, came out of the hole in which the 
otter had taken refuge, and the poor litde dog had been 
badly mauled in the encounter. 

" Gentlemen," said the Captain with a true instinct, " I 
don't call this sport. Go in yourselves and get out the 
otter, but don't send a little dog like that" And he 
caught the terrier — not a quite willing prisoner — in his 
arms, and tried to replace the flap of skin which the otter 
had torn from the plucky little dog's face. 

" Damn you ! " continued the Captain — he was standing 
conspicuously on a rock — '' I would be ashamed to expose 
a brave littie dog like that to such an injury. Why can't 
you dig it out ? " 

Some of the people who heard him smiled, but with 
caution, lest he should take offence. 

" Bring me a spade ! " cried the Captain. And at the 
instant some men with spades did in fact come on the 
scene, and b^an to dig. 

The Captain stood on the edge of a deep pool, en- 
couraging them, having taken the whole conduct of aflfairs 
out of the hands of the kennel huntsman and the whips, 
into his own. He was full of interest as they thought they 
were coming near the otter, and even more so when a large 
dog otter came suddenly out of the holt, passed between 
his legs, and upset him into the deep pool which was 
behind him. When he got out of the swirling water, and 
had recovered his pole, the music of the hounds had got 
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round a bend in the river, but, wet as he was, he manfully 
took up the chase, and after an hour's hard walking he 
came up on the rest just as the hounds had surrounded the 
otter and killed, in a place where the banks were high and 
precipitous. 

And the otter was a fine one, and weighed twenty-nine 
pounds, while its length was four feet and one inch. 

They were all standing on the rocks now, and all who 
were present at the hunt praised it as a memorable one. 
And it and the Captain's part in it were long remembered 
by the Sallowshire Otter Hunt. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE BITTER IN ONE's LOT IS TONIC 

Captain Catherington was not, as will have been 
gathered, a student or a scholar ; he was a man of affairs. 
I think it may be doubted — although we saw he was at the 
Wade Club Dinner, and after dinner was the life of the 
company — whether he had ever read many of that illus- 
trious cobbler's poems. Indeed we may go further, and 
admit that he had rather a contempt for books and book- 
worms, and he was a little apt to regard any one even with 
a modicum of education, as a pedant. You see, he was a 
man of action, and lovers of books act only, as it were, on 
hearsay, or second-hand. Captain Catherington would have 
denied that the pen is mightier than the sword. Indeed 
he would have maintained that the pen was only a feeble 
imitator or mimic ; a Boswell to a Johnson sword, as he 
might have put it, for he sometimes indulged in flights of 
imagination. The Captain was much afoot, and saw and 
was seen of men. 

One day he was walking in the direction of Warblington, 
and was swinging his cane (a new cane) with an abandon 
which was remarkable in one of his years, when he made 
up on Miss Johnstone. There was no reason now — for the 
infection of scarlatina must long since have gone — why he 
should not join her in her walk, so long as their roads — 
and his was a random destination — lay together. Captain 
Catherington was certainly not insensible to beauty, but in 
his deepest heart he was even more attached to heroism, in 
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whatever form he found it. In Miss Johnstone and her 
noble efforts to meet and discharge debts which had never 
been incurred — efforts which meant not only toil but self- 
sacrifice of almost a penurious kind — he saw heroism of a 
high type. His admiration had always been at her feet, 
except for the short period when she was nursing the 
boys at the Industrial Home, and then, though it held a 
little aloof, it was the more reverent. 

The weather was the first topic that occurred to him ; and 
no wonder, for summer was at her best and leafiest. The 
distance was the azure blue of hyacinths ; the foreground, 
flowers. Birds sang on every palpitating branch, and some 
of the honey-yielding shrubs were musically a-hum with the 
prudent bees who were laying away for a rainy day. But 
Captain Catherington had not the minute eyes for these 
things ; his eyes were upon Carrie Johnstone's face, and 
they rested there with a pleasure as musical as the bees at 
the honey bush. 

** Do you take long walks ? " he asked with interest. 

** Sometimes," she answered. " To-day I am going to 
a cottage at Warblington. Miss Maitland Heriot could not 
come herself, so I said I would come instead of her." 

" So like you," he said, with a ring of admiration in his 
voice. 

" Not at all like me," she answered, with a laugh which 
was more musical than the song of the ** smalle fowles " of 
Chaucer, which were singing in the may of the hedge near 
them. "I do next to nothing for the poor, but she is 
always doing some kind act. I forget, but she remembers 
everything." 

** You admire Miss Maitland Heriot ? " he asked. 

" Oh, immensely," she answered. 

"So like you," he said again, and each time it was 
meant for a compliment 
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'^ I don't know any one like her. She has a heart of 
gold, and yet a hand of iron. She is the most capable 
woman I ever met" 

The Captain thought of saying " So like you " again, 
but he shunned monotony, and flourished his cane. 

"I would like to carry that basket for you," he said. 

But she, having seen the flourish of the cane, answered, 
"You would break the eggs." 

Her smile he thought enchanting. Why had he never 
noticed how attractive she was before? Why had he 
shrunk from her even for an instant, when there was a 
possibility of infection about her clothes? He felt for 
an instant as if he had been a craven. 

"Ah, I should like," he said, with a look in the eyes 
which meant more than his words ; " I should like to 
help you with some of your burdens." 

" That's impossible," she said. ** We must all carry our 
own burdens, and you have your cane." 

He laughed with her at that adroit reference, and they 
walked on in silence, but, let us suspect, not unhappy. 
The road to Warblington was all too short for the 
Captain's long strides, and she stopped at a cottage near 
the gates of "The Place," and said, "Well, I must say 
good-bye here." 

" May I not walk back with you ? " he asked. 

"Oh no. I will be quite a long time. I have to 
give the old lady the eggs, and I have to read to her ; 
and, what is far more important, I have to listen to her, 
for she talks as the people say — * like a Pengun.' " 

" I have been to the Penguin Islands," said the Captain 
in a reminiscent mood. " I have heard them talk ; I have 
heard them chatter. I wish 1 could tell you of my 
adventure with a penguin." 

" I should like to hear it," said Carrie Johnstone ; 
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"but not now, for Mrs. Moore will be thinking she is 
deserted." 

" Ah," said the Captain, >with a sigh which seemed to 
sa; that he was in the same miserable plight. 

So they shook hands, and Miss Johnstone went into 
the cottage. 

But the Captain — a Obtain who had had adventures 
with penguins — was not to be put off by a girl's " good- 
bye." He wandered about the road; he waited with an 
impatient patience which spoke the lover. He whistled 
as if he was young again. And after a long time, during 
which he thought both the "chapter" must have been 
a long one and Mrs. Moore's loquacity garrulous, be saw 
Miss Johnstone again on the road, and with a genial 
eSrontery, joined her and walked beside her. 

" Why, we said good-bye," she suggested. 

" It is very hard to say good-bye unless people are to 
meet again. Our roads He t<^ether, why should we not 
go together?" 

He threw significance into this remark. He felt that 
he was in love — he felt, not for the first time, that he 
was going to propose. 

Perhaps she too had a presentiment, for she laughed 
and said, "Why not?" as lightly as she could. 

After that there was a silence which was, as far as 
Captain Catherington was concerned, full, and so far as 
Carrie Johnstone was concerned, awkward. 

"Miss Johnstone," he began, "you look upon me as 
an old man." 

She did, but with the legitimate unveracity of courtesy 
she said, "Oh no." 

" Yes, you do. You know I have seen the world, spent 
long years abroad — in India, in South Africa, in many 
quarters of the habitable and uninhabitable globe." 
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" It must have been very interesting," she said, to avert 
the inevitable. 

" Interesting ? ** he said, warming to bis subject ; *^ it was 
thrilling. I have had a toilsome, troublous life, a life 
full of ^ stirt and strife,' but I have always looked forward 
to a quiet evening hour in Horndean ; but an evening hour 
is too melancholy unless one has companionship." 

" Yes," she said, with formal assent. 

" Although I have seen so much, and been to so many 
places. Miss Johnstone, I have never been in love — never 
really in love ; a passing fancy, perhaps, a whim, but never 
a real deep passion." 

When children, seeking for a hidden handkerchief, get 
near the object of their search their litde friends en- 
couragingly assure them that they are getting hot, or 
when they are carried to a more distant quarter of the 
room, they are said to be getting cold. 

The Captain was evidently getting hot. " Miss John- 
stone," he continued, with a new timbre in his voice, "I 
have long admired you — how much, I must not say." 

" O Captain Catherington ! " said Carrie, as she 
might have reproved a child caught in a fib. 

" I assure you," he said, with the fist that held the 
cane laid on his heart. " Could you consent to take pity 
on an old man? Could you " 

How far he might have gone it is impossible to say; 
but at that instant the road made a sharp turn, and 
before they knew it, they were face to face with Miss 
Burwell. 

Every one seemed to be delighted; but the Captain's 
delight was a thin pie-crust over a compote of curses. 

Miss Johnstone looked upon her faded friend as a 
saviour, and insisted upon walking with her. 

" Oh, but I wasn't going anywhere, my dear. It was 
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just my usual 'constitutional,' the day was so beautiful, 
you know ; and I was just thinking of turning back. 
One gets hot walking," she added. But it was not 
the walk that had made her hot, but a quick suspicion 
she had which had wrung her tender old heart. 

*' Oh, that will do quite as well," said Carrie, referring 
to the announcement that Miss Burwell meant to turn 
back, and not to the statement that she was hot. 

So they all went back together to Homdean, and 
Carrie never left her friend until the Captain, with a lifted 
hat, had left them ; and when she took her leave of her, 
her good-bye was full of gratitude. 

Miss Burwell — her instincts had told her a good deal 
of the truth, and that night, after she had said her prayers 
— quite long and gentle prayers — sat down just as she was 
and cried until her red eyes were redder; and when she 
got into bed she could not sleep— no, not for painful 
hours. 

It is a sad worid, when one heart has an affinity for 
another which has nothing but a cold shoulder for it; 
while at the same time there is another it wots not of 
that is warm for it alone. 

"Oh, if Captain Catherington had only — "that was the 
thought that Miss Burwell went to sleep with. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ENNUI HAS OFTEN PERSUADED TO REUGIOM 

Although not by any means what one would call a 
deeply religious man, he was a very regular attendant at 
St. Michael's Church. It was in the old days, when the 
seats were boxes or pews, and that not only discouraged 
curiosity at certain parts of the service, but lent itself to 
somnolence, if that was an overpowering desire on a hot 
Sunday during a tedious sermon. But Captain Cathering- 
ton did not go to St. Michael's to sleep, he went to 
listen; and although he was not always quite a humble 
listener — for he criticised the sermon afterwards — ^he 
certainly gave even the somewhat prosy minister, the 
Rev. Dr. Gillespie, a courteous hearing. At the same time, 
notwithstanding this attention, the Captain generally knew 
who had been in church, and on the Sunday following 
his walk to Warblington, he was painfully conscious that 
Miss Johnstone was not in her usual place. But neither 
was the Rev. Dr. Gillespie, for a stranger occupied the 
pulpit upon that occasion. 

The singing in St. Michael's was always said to be 
peculiarly good, and the Captain, although he did not take 
a leading part in the harmony, used to beat time with his 
Psalm-book, which must have been encouraging, if not 
guiding, to those who sang. 

But what must we say of the sermon that day ? We 

can only say it shocked the Captain. The preacher — who 

came, it was said, from St. Cuthbert's, a church in Glasgow 
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— was dapper and glib, and he affected to be of the new 
school of theologians. Upon that occasion he set himself 
to disprove the existence of a devil, greaUy to Captain 
Catherington's disgust. He felt that his most fundamental 
beliefs were being tampered with. He remembered his 
harum-scarum youth. He remembered that then he used 
to avoid going to church whenever he could. In his 
maturity he had had few opportunities of frequenting 
places of public worship. But even in these careless days it 
had never occurred to him to doubt the existence of the 
devil. He told himself, after the eloquent discourse, that 
he was not going to begin now, and said to himself that 
he would be d d if he did. 

He confessed he thought the preacher a little obscure 
on many points. To say that the devil was not objective, 
but subjective, sounded like German metaphysics. To 
say that " you are the devil," even if it meant to convey 
a theory of wickedness, was not, in the Captain's view, 
polite, and he ought to know ; for, as he candidly admitted, 
^* he had sworn as much as any man, God foigive him." 

" No devil," he said, as he walked up the High Street 
with Miss Burwell, after the astounding discourse ;" it's 
blasphemy ! A man who begins by proving the non- 
existence of the devil will end as an atheist, take my word 

for it ; I'm d d if he doesn't. Subjective indeed ! " he 

spluttered ; " that means that everybody is his own devil, 
I suppose. I didn't mind when he said he didn't believe 
in the old-fashioned hell. I've had my doubts myself 
about a place that bums with fire and brimstone. We 
couldn't stand it It isn't possible, and especially for ever 
and ever. But it's a very different thing when he wants 
to disestablish the devil." 

Miss Burwell was a meek and appreciative listener, and 

seemed to regard the way the Captain stood up for an old 
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friend as the height of chivalry. Bat then in her mild 
eyes, which had been so red the night before, the Captain 
could do no wrong. 

''It's the small end of the wedge," said the f^pta^n^ 
continuing his appreciated discourse. "Once allow poor 
human reason to abolish the devil, where are you to stop ? 
What becomes of infant baptism, I should like to know?" 

And he paused for a reply, but there was only a 
triumphant silence. 

''What is to become of election by grace?" he asked 
again, as if that was a clincher. But he was getting out of 
his depth, he felt, and he returned to firmer ground. 

" No,** he continued after a pause ; " I don't think much 
of St. Cuthbert's and the new school. I think we haven't 
lived eighteen hundred years in a Christian country to find 
out only now that there isn't a devil — not that I insist on 
his 'horns and hoofs and tail.' The minister may take 
these away without shaking my faith ; but that there is a 
real devil going about, and that he devours men's souls — 
why, damn it — begging your pardon— it's as plain as the 
nose on your face." 

This personal reference made Miss Burwell blush. 

But by this time they were at her door, and had to part 
But that good lady was deeply impressed with one aspect 
of Captain Catherington which had not been present to 
her in the past, and that was his deep seriousness. She 
felt that she herself had never thought so deeply of these 
great subjects as the Captain had. She would herself — for 
she was quite a mild woman — have been prepared to drop 
the devil out of her clement creed ; but the Captain had 
convinced her of her gentle tendency to unorthodoxy, and 
after that she was, in a timid way, as good a believer in the 
devil as he was. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE IDLE PERHAPS WOULD WORK IF THEY HAD 

NOT SPORT 

The more one has, the more one is a slave to one's pos- 
sessions. The slave who has nothing is really freer than 
the millionaire. I know a lady who detests driving, but 
she has to go out every aftemooy, for otherwise the horses 
— and her position makes it necessary she should keep 
horses — would be eating their heads off in the stable. 
His lordship inadvertently bought a yacht. He had had 
a day or two with a friend when the sea was smooth, and 
his appetite— and that was the great point — was at its best. 
So he purchased a yacht But in his first cruise he found 
he was not such a good sailor as his trivial experience had 
persuaded him he was, and since then he has endured his 
trips like a really good martyr ; for his stomach cannot live 
up to the occasions, many of which have been exceedingly 
trying. 

So it was with Sir Johnstone Featherstonehaugh in 
another way. He was, notwithstanding some *' fluttering " 
experiences, a man of wealth, and as a man of wealth he 
became convinced that he must rear pheasants. He 
grumbled over the bills for pheasant food and Indian 
com ; but a man's position is imperative, and it insisted on 
his turning out at least aooo birds. I he woods at Potter 
Grange House were extensive; but the undeigrowth was 
poor, so he had to go to great expense to plant rhododen- 
drons — not that he saw the necessity, but his keeper, who 
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had a son in Bargenny's Nursery, did, and so the great 
roan was a slave to his possessions. 

But the worst was when the shooting season came. He 
had then to do what he was told. Hutchinson, the keeper, 
wanted ten guns for the three days' shoot in November, and 
they must be got So Sir Johnstone had to write all sorts 
of invitations — not to people he really wanted, but to men 
who were supposed to shoot well. He had to fill his house 
with these, and when he came to count he found he had 
only seven guns, and Hutchinson was in despair. 

" What the devil is to be done?" he asked, for he was 
at his wits* end — not a long journey. He had known some 
of his guests quite slightly, and still the feast was not full ; 
so he had to go out into the byways that the table might 
be full. He had recourse to Horndean. 

He asked his lawyer, Mr. Steward, who was a rash and 
dangerous shot Then it occurred to him that Captain 
Catherington of Horndean, being, as he said, a military 
man, must be a shot, and he wrote a polite note on the 
excuse of the slightest acquaintance, and asked him to 
come to the shoot. Sir Johnstone had reared 2000 
pheasants, and they must be shot. That accounted for 
the polite invitation which reached the Captain. Of course 
he did not know that he was indebted to the despair of 
Sir Johnstone for the invitation, but even as it was, he was 
in two moods about accepting it. It is quite true, as we 
know, he had shot a great number of Zulus with a shot- 
gun ; but that, he told himself, was different. He had not, 
as a fact, shot a pheasant since he was a boy, and that 
really was not a test, for the bird had taken up its roosting 
position for the night on the branch of a tree before the 
Captain fired at it. He hit it, but he knew that this was 
not an exploit which some sportsmen would have approved. 
Of course, big game was different 
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He was so sensitive of his reputation that at first he 
wrote to Sir Johnstone regretting that a previous engage- 
ment — But when he had got so far he thought, with a 
wisdom which we would have expected of him, " Why, 
I'll never learn younger," and he wrote and accepted the 
invitation. 

The shot-gun which had done such ruthless execution 
from behind a tree upon the Zulus was no more, and the 
Captain went to the gunsmith's in Horndean to hire a gun 
for the day. And we will say that, when the jolly crisp day 
came, none of the sportsmen were better equipped with 
gun, cartridge-bag, gaiters, and mackintosh than Captain 
Caftherington. 

His spirits rose when he looked out on a crisp world 
and a sun which sent dazzling level rays everywhere. As 
he drove out to Potter Grange House, which was some 
miles from Horndean, he had the proud consciousness 
that he could hold his own, at any rate ; but the *' at any 
rate" showed that there was just a little worm of doubt 
in the kernel of his confidence. The park was looking 
splendid in the morning light. In winter you see the 
beauties of the branching trees almost better than in the 
summer, and a winter landscape has, to an eye that under- 
stands the picturesque, beauties quite as exquisite as those 
which siunmer, with her expanded peacock tail of pride, 
has to show to splendour-glamoured eyes. 

No one could be more cordial in his welcome than Sir 
Johnstone. He was really glad that he had been able to 
scrape up eight out of the ten guns insisted upon by his 
keeper, so there was just a little gratitude in his greeting 
when he met the Captain in the hall. 

The Captain knew none of the guns, with the exception 
of Mr. Stewart, the solicitor, who was, he remembered, 
acting for the new Water Company ; and the Captain made 
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up his mind to speak to him in the course of the day on 
the subject of compensation water, for he bore in mind Mr. 
Hull's complaint, and would seek for a remedy for that 
flagrant injustice. This of itself shows the generosity of 
the Captain's disposition, for many people of a baser sort 
might have resented the way he had been treated by Mary 
Hull ; but he was not a man to bear grudges, as we have 
seen by his generous forgiveness of Charlie Kingstown, 
when he met him at the memorable otter hunt. 

All was pleasant bustle in the hall at Potter Grange 
House, and the Captain had arrived just as the stait was 
about to be made; for, as Sir Johnstone explained, "the 
days were so short one must make the most one can of 
the daylight." 

The Captain drew a little piece of paper from a cap, on 
which the number " 3 " was marked, as if he had been used 
to it all his life ; but he waited to see what it meant, and 
hoped in his heart it wasn't some damned betting or sweep- 
stake. But he soon discovered his mistake as they were 
on their way to the first stand, which was beside a thick 
wood about half a mile from the house. Here he dis- 
covered that he was to be between guns number 2 and 4. 
On his right was the member for the county — a politician 
of no note, but a man of great respectability. On his other 
hand was the Rev. Lord Vincent Browne, who was a guest 
of Sir Johnstone's, and the vicar of a West-End parish in 
London. 

They took their places, and the Captain, seeing what 
others did, was equal to the occasion. The signal had 
been given, the beaters — a fearful regiment — were coming 
towards them, already some timid blackbirds and thrushes 
flew out of the wood, and the Captain was more than once 
in the act of firing when he checked himself. 

So far, then, he had acquitted himself with his usual 
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aplomb. But now came the difficulty. A pheasant flew 
out over the Rev. Vicar, and he fired at it, and it dropped. 

" Very well shot, sir ! " said Captain Catherington, for 
he never was a niggard in his praise of the performances 
of others. " Very well shot ! " he cried. But his neigh- 
bour thought the fulsome approbation of an easy shot 
was meant to be ironical, and said nothing as he put in 
another cartridge. 

*' Mark over ! " there was a shout, and the Captain in a 
flurry looked up, and there sure enough were two birds 
coming towards him. He raised his gun, and without 
thinking of the kick it gave to his shoulder, fired both 
barrels almost at the same instant 

" Bang ! bang ! " And then in as sudden succession 
there came " Damn ! damn ! " which was quite as sonorous 
as the shot, and was heard by both his neighbours — by the 
cleric with disgust 

But that was all that happened. Indeed it was because 
the birds went away unhurt that the Captain was betrayed 
into a moment of irritability. But there was no time to do 
more than load again — which he did with some difficulty, 
trying, as he did, to get the wrong end of the cartridge in 
first — when again there was that accursed cry of ** Mark 
over ! '* And again both barrels were fired, with the same 
result in damns. 

His expressions of annoyance were sometimes cloaked 
by the sound of the firing ; but often they came in a sudden 
pause after his own fire of joy in the detonating air, and 
there was some tittering amongst the beaters as they came 
to the end of that beat. 

At the next stand, which was again in the open, the 
Captain was not more successful. He came to the con- 
clusion that he "fired" behind them, and, altering his 
tactics, he " fired " in front of them ; but it came to the 
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same thing in birds. His oaths were, however, demoralising 
the beaters. 

At the third stand, which was in the heart of a thick 
wood, he fired at everything near and far till the barrels of 
his gun were too hot to hold. 

That made him desperate, and seeing a cock strut in front 
of him, he took a deliberate aim at him and shot him where 
he stood. Having so far succeeded, he treated another 
cock in the same way, pretending to think it a wounded 
bird, for bis conscience had touched him. 

It was fine to see him call out to the beaters, " Pick up 
these birds, will you," and say with a certain exultation to 
the Rev. Vicar — 

" I hope you had some sport. I got two cocks." 

But after that his luck left him. He could certainly have 
killed another cock in the afternoon, for it was defiantly in 
front of him ; but the beaters were so close to the cock that 
he would have had a bag like that of which he had spoken 
in Zululand, and he forebore to fire his gun, and only ex- 
ploded a reverberating " damn " when the bird broke back 
over the beaters' heads. Otherwise his successes were like 
those of the morning. He fired at his own and his neigh- 
bours' birds with equal want of success — indeed his gun 
seemed as harmless as his curses. 

At three o'clock, however, he had at any rate an excuse. 
The light was failing. The sun, a glorious ball of crimson 
fire, was behind the trees, and seemed to bum up the twigs 
and branches which intervened. 

It was just then that a cock was driven over the Captain, 
high above his head, and with the sun full in his eyes it was 
impossible to see it with any distinctness ; but he heard the 
rattling flight, like a train in a cutting, overhead, and he 
fired up, and — after a time down came the bird. It was 
quite dead; but, if it had not been, the fall would have 
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killed it The Captain felt an [instant of supreme pride, 
but he said nothing — for now, at any rate, there was no 
occasion for a *' damn." 

But after that the light did fail, and it was time to " draw 
cartridges." And in the hall the Captain thanked his host 
for a most pleasant day, and shook hands with Lord 
Vincent, who was a little cold on the ground of his 
blasphemy, and returned to Horndean a really happy 
man. 

He had not killed a great many, he told himself; but it 
was not numbers that made for enjoyment, they only 
counted for pride. It was that last shot, even when the 
light was failing, that gave him a pleased sense of satisfac- 
tion. '' I don't think there was a better shot fired the whole 
day, although I say it." 

He had one of those dispositions that even a moderate 
excitement can satisfy, and that, in our opinion, is the 
happiest of dispositions. 



/ 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ONLY HEROES ARE THOSE YOU NEVER HEAR OF 

We saw, and Captain Catherington had seen, that Miss 
Johnstone had been absent from St Michael's Church upon 
the Sunday when a minister of the Church of Scotland had 
shown his irreverence by preaching against the devil. But 
the Captain did not guess the cause of her absence. He 
even flattered himself that it might be a little pardonable 
shyness after what he had said to her on the Saturday of 
their walk from Warblington. Not that he had said all 
he meant to say. He had come to the critical stage of the 
conversation when Miss Burwell had come upon them. 
Still, he prided himself that he had said enough to show 
what was in his head. That she knew he loved her was 
equivalent to half the battle. Now that she knew his heart 
there was a traitor in her own. 

It was not until the Thursday following, the day after that 
of the memorable pheasant shoot at Potter Grange, that he 
heard that Miss Johnstone was ill. He had been feeling, 
as we saw, well satisfied with himself. He had acquitted 
himself the day before in a way which showed he could 
hold his own even with "crack" shots. But this news 
depressed him, it tortured him. Had he not been counting 
on calling her " his own " — had he not thought her heart 
better than half won. And now 

But his informant could not tell him what was the matter, 
or whether the illness was serious. So the Captain, always 
hot-footed, proceeded at once to inquire for Miss Johnstone. 

aSa 
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The servant who opened the door told him that Miss 
Johnstone was ill — very ill, Dr. Fraser said ; but he had also 
said that she was a little better to-day. Miss Maitland 
Heriot was with her ; she had not left her since Monday 
night. She didn't rightly know what was the matter, but 
Miss Johnstone had been light-headed on Tuesday, and 
" muttering in her sleep most awful." 

" Ah," said the Captain under his breath ; " it's been too 
much for her." 

'* Please, sir, would you like to see Miss Maitland 
Heriot? If you'll step into the parlour Til tell her you 
are here." 

"You are very kind." he said, blowing his nose with 
emotion. "I should like to see Miss Maitland Heriot. 
Fm anxious." 

So he was shown into the parlour, and in time Miss 
Maitland Heriot entered. 

"I have no right," he said, with a bow which was 
intended to be courteous, and yet at the same time 
melancholy — "I have no right to intrude upon you and 
your kind duties, but I was most anxious to hear how 
Miss Johnstone was." 

" She is sleeping just now," said that lady, '* so I can be 
spared for a little. She's very ill. Dr. Fraser thinks its 
diphtheria. Her pulse is fast, her skin hot, and she has 
been wandering." 

" Did she — did she mention my name?" 

" Your name ? No. What are you thinking of? " 

'* Did she not tell you. Miss Maitland Heriot?" 

" Tell me what ? " 

"This is no ordinary blow to me," said the Captain, 
handkerchief in hand, lest his eyes of a sudden sliould 
betray him and tears intrude. "I know," he went on, 
"I can trust you. You are discretion itself. Indeed I 
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thought Miss Johnstone — Carrie — mi^t herself have told 
you. I know how she respects — how she loves you." 

'* What are you talking about, Captain Catherington ? " 

"Ah, I see she has respected my secret— even in her 
delirium she has not mentioned my name. But, under die 
circumstances, to explain the shock from which I suffer, I 
must tell you that I love her." 

" The man's in a creel," said Miss Heriot, with a per- 
emptoriness that nettled him. 

" I assure you, you are wrong. I as good as proposed to 
her on Saturday last, and she as good as accepted me." 

'' Nonsense ! You are old enough to be her father, 
and old enough to know better than to fall in love and 
to propose to young women at your time of life." 

"Ah, Miss Heriot Maitland," said the Captain, re- 
versing her name in his emotion, " you have a forbidding 
manner, but you have a feeling heart — ' a heart of gold ' was 
what Miss Johnstone said of you only on Saturday last." 

Miss Maitland Heriot paused, and then said, " My 
good man, I hope you have not been drinking." 

" God forbid," said the Captain, " that at such a time I 
should so far forget myself. No, my sorrow, my anxiety, 
may have deranged my thought, but you ought to make 
excuse for me." 

*' My good man, I cannot tell for the life of me what 
you are driving at. I know Miss Johnstone, an excellent 
young woman, is very ill upstairs, and you come and tell 
me you love her. Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Young women are for young love ; but, if you 
do love her, I think you had better take yourself off, 
and let me return to my patient." 

"Ah," said the Captain, taking up his hat and cane, 
with real enthusiasm, if with some irrelevancy — "Ah, a 
heart of gold, a heart of gold 1 " 
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He took a magnificent leave, and Miss Maitland Heriot, 
with a sigh, returned to the sick-room. 

That was sad enough. The child — she was little more 
— was in a restless sleep, and the bubbles of words were 
boiling up from her hot brain and bursting on her lips. 
It is sad to see any suffer, but sadder to see the young, who 
can wear the cloak of laughter so becomingly, but on whom 
the clinging garment of tears makes an ungainly drapery. 

Miss Maitland Heriot sat down by the bed, with her eye 
on the clock, for the medicine came at the hours. She 
had the great qualities of a good nurse. Method was in 
her, command was on her lips, but tears were in her heart. 
And even as she sat there, with a hand which sometimes 
felt the girl's burning brow, the tears which were in that 
heart cavern came to the surface in springs of tears, on an 
older and sorer principle than that of the artesian well. 

" I wonder what the man meant ? " she said to herself, 
as she looked at the pretty face, now flushed with the 
immodesty of disease instead of with the wholesome 
modesty of health. 

''She's a winsome lass,'' she said, dropping into the 
vernacular of her heart, which was Scotch. 

** I wish Dr. Fraser would come," she said ; not that 
she believed much in his skill as a physician, but because 
shrinking hearts want to share the burden of responsi- 
bility with something human. 

Then came one of the wild beasts which have to be 
fought in the arena of the sick-room. The clock struck ; 
it was time for the medicine. Should she waken her? 
Which was best — the doctor's potion, or nature's potion of 
sleep ? But she had a stem conscience, so she laid her firm 
hand on Carrie and said, " It's time for the medicine." 

And with a hand which had no tremble in it, she 
held the glass to the parched lips. 
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" Thank you/' whispered the girl, as she lay back on 
the pillow with a sigh. 

" Do you feel better, dear ? '* asked the volunteer nurse. 

"Yes, better. I would not know what to do if it 
were not for you." And she pressed Miss Maitland 
Heriot's hand with her own burning fingers. 

It is no doubt a horrible thing, disease and death — 
he would be a fool who praised pain and suffering; 
but then these are the occasions not only for the harpies 
and the flies to prey upon us, but they are the occasions 
upon which the hearts of others, which often pass in 
mufti about the world, are in the full uniform of love 
and sympathy. It is at these times that the God which 
is in man and woman visits the earth, and with a touch 
which may not cure the disease, heals more than the 
disease, and that is the doubt in God Himself. 

There were some troubled hours of dosing, which was 
only a panorama of dreams, and all the while Miss Mait- 
land Heriot sat beside the bed — not quite inactive, for she 
could pray. When the inevitable hour for the medicine 
came again, the martinet awoke the patient once more. 

** It is time for the medicine," she said, almost with con- 
trition ; and when Carrie had taken it — she was as docile 
as a child — she said — 

"It is time for you to go to bed. You sat up all last 
night. You will wear yourself out." 

" It is quite strange," said Miss Maitland Heriot, sup- 
pressing a yawn, " I don't feel the least sleepy." 

Lies never can be beautiful, I suppose, but they can 
come very near it. 

" I wish," she added, " Dr. Fraser would come." 

"You are a far better doctor than he is," said the 
patient. 

" 111 think you are getting light-headed again," said the 
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nurse. ** Do you know I had a visitor to ask for you this 
afternoon ? " 

" Who was that ? " asked Carrie, with the languid interest 
of suffering. 

" Captain Catherington came to ask." 

" Oh ! '* said Carrie ; and it hurt her fever-parched face to 
try and smile. 

"And he seems interested in you, Carrie," said Miss 
Maitland Heriot. " He told me he proposed to you on 
Saturday." 

"Did he? He's a strange man. I believe he would 
have proposed, but we were both saved by Miss Burwell." 

" Miss Burwell ? " 

" Yes, she came upon us just as he was going to lay a 
battered heart at my feet, and we both escaped. He had 
not committed himself, and I had not said the deprecating 
* No.' " 

" You are talking too much," said Miss Heriot, ''and it's 
my fault. You must go to sleep. I don't suppose that 
tiresome doctor s coming to-night." 

" But you must go to bed." 

" No, 111 lie down on the couch. Now, the next dose is 
at three o'clock. I'll light the night-light, and put out the 
gas." 

And the little star of the night-light served to show the 
darkness of the sick-room, and Miss Heriot, who pretended 
to lie down on the couch, and sat bolt upright, watched the 
clock until three o'clock. 

But the patient was in the theatre of dreams, and the 
stage was crowded with the hurly-burly of puppets of which 
fever pulls the strings. 



CHAPTER XVII 

NO SPEED IS EQUAL TO IMPATIENCE 

How wan the morning looks in the yawning sick-room. It 
was not till late in the forenoon that the tardy doctor came, 
with excuses on his lips — ^he had been called away to 
Potter Grange House last night to see Sir Johnstone 
Featherstonehaugh, who had been accidentally shot by one 
of his guests, the Hon. the Rev. Lord Vincent Browne. 

Nothing serious, but all the pellets, you know Miss 

Maitland Heriot became impatient of the details of all the 
pellets, and hurried him to the sick-room. He examined 
his patient, and was pleased, in a professional sense, 
although sorry for the girl, that his diagnosis had been 
right. He had no doubt it was diphtheria. 

" Was there danger ? " 

" There was always danger." 

" Would it do any good to have further advice ? Would 
it ** — Miss Maitland Heriot put it — " be any satisfaction to 
him ? " 

" Of course it would. But the expense." He knew that 
Miss Johnstone was not so well off as she should have 
been. Doctors from Edinburgh expected laige fees. But 
if Miss Maitland Heriot desired it, he would make a 
bargain. She did desire it, and said that the money did 
not matter. 

" Dr. Duncan ? " he suggested. 

" Any one," she said ; " but the best. Will you telegmph 
at once ? " 

a88 
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" Certainly," he said. " When people say money does 
not matter, the mare goes." 

" When can he be here ? " 

" Not till late to-night." 

" That won't be too late ? " cried her fear. 

" Oh no ; it runs its course," said Dr. Fraser, which is 
only too true, although it is a slur upon the profession. 

" You won't lose any time ? " she urged, as she opened 
the door for him. 

Oh, how the hours which are loaded with anxiety weigh 
one down I But worse when the patient of our care is 
removed from us by the wandering wits of fever or 
delirium, and we can do nothing. Our impotence upbraids 
us at such weird times. Then we can understand how easy 
it would be to change places with the patient ; to bear the 
fever, to suffer the delirium, if we were relieved from the 
poignant desire of health which we call sympathy and 
anxiety. 

In the late afternoon, after two sleepless nights, Miss 
Maitland Heriot fell asleep in her chair, and the hour when 
the medicine should have been given passed unheeded, 
while Carrie, on the bed, was going over her accoimts, 
totalling up figures, struggling to make the recalcitrant ends 
of a niggardly income meet ; weighed down by the debts 
which haunted her in sleep, and now came out of their 
graves and entered the poor brain swept and garnished, 
with seven other devils worse than themselves, to sit upon 
her dreams and distract her crucified thoughts. 

Then the watcher woke with a start, and the sense that 
she had neglected her duty stung more poignantly now 
that the sleep had refreshed her, and had enabled her to 
feel the pain of her own upbraiding with less of the 
callousness which tiredness mercifully gives its victims. 
Miss Maitland Heriot, too, had the awful certainty that 

T 
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the patient was weaker, much weaker. It is true she could 
not swallow, and therefore had had no food, but that made 
the duty of the punctual medicine all the more imperative. 
It was thus that the good woman tortured herself, but 
outwardly she seemed as strong as ever. There is often a 
braggadocio of the heart which makes the manners brave 
while it itself is sinking. 

Meanwhile she heard a timid knock at the door, and 
almost hoped that it might be the doctor from Edinburgh 
before his time. She went to the head of the little stair, 
and found when the door was opened that it was Captain 
Catherington, who had called to make inquiries. She did 
not know what this courtesy had cost him. 

In the morning he had seen Dr. Fraser, and ascertained 
that Miss Johnstone had undoubtedly a severe attack of 
diphtheria — or it might be croup, or it might be ulcerated 
sore-throat. Like a wise physician, he was not going to 
be too definite. The disease, which was probably a soil 
disease connected with underground water, was undoubtedly 
a dangerous one. It was true that Miss Johnstone had 
youth in her favour. Yes, it was an infectious disease; 
and with this information he hurried on, for it is wise for 
a doctor to seem always in a hurry, as if life and death 
were waiting for him round the corner. 

Now apart from his real sorrow that one of whom he 
thought, as we have seen, should be suffering, should be in 
danger, the fact that it was infectious also was a matter of 
some sorrow. We have seen that he was, perhaps, unduly 
fearful of these evil communications of disease, which we 
call infection, and for an instant the information seemed to 
place a gulf between him and her. But no; he rose 
above his fears, and in the afternoon, with quite a firm 
step, he walked to and inquired at the door for the 
patient. No, he was content with the servant's bulletin; 
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he would not disturb Miss Maitland Heriot, who must be 
wearied out by watching, and so he turned from the door, 
his anxiety imrelieved. 

It is such moral triumphs as that of a man over his — ^it 
may be, superstitious — fears, that make the hero. 

Meanwhile the patient's strength seemed to fade away, 
and with it, to Miss Heriot, her own courage seemed to 
wane too. Oh, how the hours, when we wait for hope, 
drag and lag ! 

It was not until the late evening that the doctors came. 
The great man from Edinburgh seemed to carry his 
greatness with him ; he was confident ; he was certain 
about everything. But his manner braced the flaccid sick- 
room. When he had examined the patient he retired with 
Dr. Fraser to consult. And after a time Miss Maitland 
Heriot was admitted into the little parlour, which seemed 
too small for the great man. She had an envelope with 
his fee in her pocket. 

" My dear lady," said the great man, ** Dr. Fraser has 
been telling me of the excellent and kind work you have 
been doing for our patient. I do not want to conceal 
from you the fact that she is in great danger." 

He paused, but Miss Heriot did not utter any sound. 

" She is suffering from what Dr. Fraser correctly diag- 
nosed as diphtheria, an interesting but very often fatal 
disease. A disease which may or may not be due to 
a germ, but which results in the formation of a veil of 
false membrane over the mucous membrane of the throat. 
There is no ulceration. I mention these medical details 
for a purpose." 

" Will she die ? " asked the long-suffering hearer. 

" It is impossible to say, my good lady. I have views 
of my own as to the treatment of this disease which I 
will not explain to you at this instant. But the immediate 
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matter is to get rid of the membrane. That can only 
be done in one way, and it is a way which is attended 
with very great risk to the operator. 

He paused. 

" It has been done in one or two cases with success by 
medical men. But, having regard to their public duties, I 
cannot recommend the practice." 

" What is it ? " she asked. 

"Well, it is the removal of the infected matter firom 
the throat by means of suction, and that can only be 
successfully accomplished by a man or woman who is 
prepared to risk his or her life for the patient. Don't 
let me frighten you, but our young friend is in great 
danger. Had I had time I no doubt could have devised 
other treatment, but suffocation is probably a matter of 
hours, or it may be minutes. Of course we could perform 
tracheotomy, but I do not recommend an operation." 

"Just let me understand," said Miss Heriot, whose 
hand had nervously crushed the envelope with the fee 
in it into a very ugly looking wisp. "The mepbrane 
must be removed to save her. That can only be done 
now by what you call suction, and the person who does 
it runs some risk of taking the disease." 

"Yes," he said. 

" Can you tell me how it is done ? " 

" The operation is simple enough. It is the consequences 
to the operator that I fear. You can understand that 
I dare not take that risk. I would also say that it 
would be quite wrong of Dr. Fraser to take the risk. 
You will see that forlorn hopes are not the duty of 
medical men." 

"Is it a forlofn hope?" she asked. 

" Almost." i 

" Then show me how to do it," she said, and now she 
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was like her old self again — quick in decision ; instant in 
action. 

"But, my good lady," said Dr. Duncan persuasively, 
'' you ought not to think of such a thing. Dr. Fraser tells 
me that you are not related to the patient. Indeed he 
tells me that she has no near relatives. I would warn 
any one that the risk is considerable." 

" But is she to die ? " asked Miss Heriot. But she was 
not going to argue. 

" Show me how to do it," she said, and the words were 
a command, which rather t>iqued the great man. But he 
admired the courage — indeed, had he been younger, and 
did he not owe a duty to his other numerous patients, he 
would have done it himself. 

It was therefore Miss Maitland Heriot who, under the 
directions of Dr. Duncan and Dr. Fraser, saved the friend- 
less girl from suffocation, and when the poor patient lay 
there on the bed too weak to speak or to move, and Miss 
Maitland Heriot sat beside her with the Bible open on her 
lap, there was just for a moment a weakness in the brave 
spirit, apd a tear or two in her eye ; but although she was 
so weary, she slept none that night, and never missed the 
medicine hour. And the next morning Carrie Johnstone, 
although, as Dr. Fraser said, "as weak as water," had 
turned the comer, and he thought that good nursing would 
do the rest 

" Turned the corner," that was true, but what about the 
other comer that Miss Maitland Heriot might have turned ! 



/ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THOSE WHO CAN DIE NOBLY, DESERVE TO LIVE 

Captain Catherington, taking his courage in his hand, 
called every day to inquire, and was delighted when the 
colour of the news brightened. To-day she was "very 
weak," next day she had slept well ; again, a litde stronger ; 
had taken more food ; seemed brighter ; and so the various 
steps up the hill of convalescence out of the valley of the 
shadow of death were recorded. 

But it takes a long time to regain the plateau of health, 
and it was one day when he called that the little maid- 
servant announced that Miss Johnstone was much better, 
but that Miss Maidand Heriot was not quite well. 

Dr. Fraser had been much impressed in his spirit — 
which, like Dr. Duncan's, was a little bit of a craven — by 
Miss Maitland Heriot's indomitable courage, and although 
it was contrary, we believe, to all professional etiquette, he 
had told the story of that lady's heroism to many in the 
town of Homdean. 

And now, when it was known that she herself was ill, and 
that poor, weak Carrie Johnstone was nursing her, popular 
interest was excited to an intensity which waits on such a 
curious drama. One thing was unsatisfactory in the patient, 
and that was that she gave herself up whenever she took 
ill. She had made up her mind that she was going to die, 
and although Dr. Fraser did all he could, she seemed, as 
the people said, to be slipping through his hands. 

Carrie Johnstone asked why they could not save Miss 
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Maitland Heriot as they had saved her. But there was a 
difference in the disease. The excellent lady was not going 
to die from suffocation ; it was the low form of fever that 
was killing her. 

" And she did this for me 1 " said Carrie, feeling faint, 
and sitting down just where she was. 

" She acted very nobly," said Dr. Fraser. " But we — 
Dr. Duncan and myself — are not to blame ; we warned 
her, we told her the risk she ran." 

"You should have done more," said Carrie, for an 
instant becoming more like Miss Maitland Heriot in her 
commanding way. "You should have prevented her. 
What right had she to throw away her life, her useful 
life, for worthless me. You should not have stood by 
and consented." 

" We had then," said Dr. Fraser, with some contrition, 
"to think of our patient And although she ran great 
risk, it was not certain that she would take the disease. 
It is said many persons are proof against the disease; 
the germs have been found in the throats of many, even 
children, and they are most susceptible, who were not 
suffering any discomfort." 

" Oh, it's horrible to think that she should have sacri- 
ficed her life for my sake, and that I can do nothing to 
help her. But I know she will die. She has made up 
her mind that she is going to die, and she lies there so 
weak and weary, as if longing for the rime. She cannot 
even read now, but she keeps her hand on the Bible, 
and that seems to comfort her." 

So Dr. Fraser went away, marvelling at that curious 
rivalry between two good women for a martyr's crown; 
but perhaps Dr. Fraser had not that marvellous mechanism 
within him — ^a woman's heart. It was quite true — they 
almost seemed jealous of each other in their sacrifices. 
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The places were reversed now. Carrie Johnstone, who 
was as thin as a whipping-post, and as pale as a ghost, 
was the nurse, and her almost stalwart friend, now reduced 
to a limp invalid, was the patient. 

And the minutes pained. 

But the end was not long delayed. It was after a long, 
dreary night-watch that the morning began to look into 
the sick-room with grey face. 

" Carrie," whispered the dying woman, "kiss me." 

And the girl bent her face over the pillow, and a tear 
fell upon the dying face. 

" Don't cry," said the feeble voice. " I'm so glad. I 
would do it again." 

She tried to raise an arm and put it round the girl's 
neck — the other hand rested on its square comfort, the 
Bible, which had been so well read — but she was too weak. 
" I would do it again," she repeated, to comfort the girl 
and herself. 

" Oh, it's horrible," said Carrie, with her face close to 
the pillow, " that you should have thrown away yoiu: life 
for me, and that I can do nothing, nothing in the world 
for you 1 " 

" You can close my eyes," said the other, " and you 
can be good." 

Then there was a tremor in her wasted frame, and even 
the child who had seen so little of death knew that that 
was the end. And she flung herself down, weeping 
passionately, weeping and wailing as only the young can, 
for it takes a full life to drain the cup of bitterness to the 
very dregs. 

" You can be good 1 " She heard these words still, and 
when the paroxysm of grief had spent itself, she went 
down on her knees beside the bed — and prayed. 

When she rose she closed the eyes of the dead, and 
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left the poor remains, which had suffered so long and 
painfully, and which had contained a heroic soul, cap- 
able of the greatest of sacrifice for love of her, to 
their quiet rest, after a troublous life and a troublous 
ending. 



CHAPTER XIX 

STUPIDITY IS NO BAR TO POPULARITY 

HoRNDEAN felt the poorer for the death, but the richer 
for the memory. 

But after a little sorrow and a funeral sermon, which 
was well intended, but was unworthy of the woman who 
had passed away, the town resumed its own stagnant way. 

But there was one man who had an exalted sympathy 
with the '* martyr," as he called her, and that was Captain 
Catherington. He was so high-minded himself, he under- 
stood sacrifice so well, he was himself so full of over- 
mastering courage, that he was in a position which perhaps 
few others in that "puddle town " — that was his phrase — 
were, to understand the great action — the "gorgeous 
suicide " — again we are quoting. 

He was so much affected by the death that, although 
his admiration for Carrie Johnstone had been greatly 
added to by her care of the woman who had done and 
suffered so much for her, out of a deep sense of 
propriety, he did not renew his addresses — ^although he 
knew they were ardent — for many months after what the 
preacher called the " sad event." 

Indeed the winter passed, and the shivering spring came 

in its place, and slowly unfolded its httle downy fists 

into leaves, and then fluttered on every twig in blossoms. 

Lambs frolicked on unsteady legs on the greening pastures, 

rooks were clamorous over their stick-collecting and the 

building of their hedgehog-like nests in the high elms. 
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The sap was running in all the trees, and springing a 
fountain which does not fall in drops but in leaves, when 
the autumn comes again. The merest puflf of wind peeled 
the roads of rolling shavings of dust — April dust — which 
is coined into gold by the farmers. 

In those brisk walking days the Captain might have been 
seen on many of the roads which ran out of Horndean, 
with his manly stride and twirling cane. Exercise was his 
hobby. 

But an event of some local importance claimed one of 
those spring days. The Horndean Water Company had 
been incorporated by Act of Parliament ; the capital had 
been raised ; a contract for the construction of the works 
had been entered into, and the works for the supply of 
the town were about to be commenced. Such exceptional 
success in a local enterprise had seldom been attained, and 
the directors of the new company had determined to 
celebrate the success by a cutting of the first sod of the 
Upper Preston Reservoir with a pomp and circumstance 
worthy of their pride. They had tried to secure the 
services of a Duke for the great occasion, but the Duke 
had a previous engagement, and they had to fall back upon 
a "local magnate" — that was the way the Herald put 
it — in the person of Sir Johnstone Featherstonehaugh, who 
was to perform the important, the symbolic act 

It was, undoubtedly, a great day for Horndean. People 
recalled with a sympathetic shudder the fire in the Square ; 
others, with a taste for statistics, quoted the death-rate, 
which was ascribed to the polluted wells ; every one saw 
that the enterprising company was doing a great public 
service at the same time that they were promoting — not 
improperly — private ends. Every one was consequently 
looking forward to the occasion with interest. 

Captain Catherington's prompt action at the time of the 
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fire had marked him out for an early invitation, and, with 
a becoming sense that the compliment was not unmerited, 
he kept himself free for the important day in the annals 
of a country town. 

The short-sightedness of mankind is a theme which 
invites the tongue or the pen of a moralist, but these 
speculations are not for modest pages like these. It is 
true that the highest hopes are placed on future events 
which turn out the poorest investments. But, as the 
cunning art of the novelist has taught us, it is always wise, 
however much one may hint, not to anticipate. 

The day which had been fixed for the ceremony broke, 
like the others which had preceded it, with a north-east 
wind, and a sun which defied it, except in the shadows. 
Quite early in the day people began to make their way 
out to the high valley of the Dean. The road was made 
dustier by the traffic in vans and carts, and even Captain 
Catherington made an early start, meaning to call on his 
young friends Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Kingstown at Hoylake 
Cottage, which was close to the mill, for, as he said, he 
wanted to let bygones be bygones. 

The sod was not to be cut until about two o'clock, 
but most of the people who meant to witness the ceremony 
were in their places before that time. The only people 
who arrived late were Sir Johnstone and the party fix)m 
Potter Grange House. Sir Johnstone acquitted himself 
with credit. The speech — in which he spoke of how the 
waterworks which they were there to inaugurate (he was 
not at all certain when he wrote it that that was the 
right word) would conduce to the comfort, the safety, and 
the well-being of the town and district in which they 
were all so deeply interested — was delivered as well as 
a treacherous memory would allow. He only made one 
slip in declaring the waterworks now open, but he 
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corrected himself, and fell back upon "inaugurated/' 
which was an excellent word. 

The people cheered, although some of them were 
shivering with the north-east wind, which had come from 
hills snow-sprinkled. There were some other formal 
speeches; the Provost proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 
Johnstone for having so genially, and he might say so 
ably, "performed the ceremony" (the Provost too, you 
see, was a stylist) of the day. 

" No one," the Provost said, " who knew the condition 
of the rising town of which he had the honour to be the 
Chief Magistrate, as to its water-supply, no one who had 
made himself acquainted with vital statistics and knew that 
the death-rate of the year before had been eighteen in the 
thousand, no one who had made himself familiar with 
the defective means of extinguishing fires, could for one 
moment doubt that the promoters of this scheme were 
doing an inestimable public service, and he was so im- 
pressed with the necessity of a public water-supply that he 
had been induced to take a substantial interest — so far as 
his means would allow — in the company." 

This was loudly but chitteringly cheered, for people 
came to the conclusion that the ceremony had lasted long 
enough. But the spade, silver-mounted, with which the 
first sod, already prepared, had been turned over by Sir 
Johnstone, had still to be presented to him as a memorial 
of his great services to the town, and acknowledged by 
him as a treasure which he would preserve until his dying 
day. 

Then the people began to think of getting back, for the 
luncheon in the flapping tent was only provided by the 
company for a select few. But Mr. Stewart, finding that 
even the select few were going to be fewer than he had 
calculated, and seeing Captain Catherington, ran to him, 
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and insisted upon his joining Sir Johnstone and the others 
who were going to " partake " of lunch. 

Now it was this that led to the catastrophe at which we 
have already hinted in the obscurest way so as to whet, 
without gratifying, curiosity. Captain Catherington was 
just about to enter the tent, when he tripped over one of 
the pegs and fell. That would have been a small accident, 
had not a large conveyance crowded with people been 
passing at the instant, and the Captain fell so that a wheel 
of the conveyance passed over him. He was conscious 
when he was raised from the ground, but fainted before 
they could carry him out of the crowd of people who 
throng round an accident as flies do round a honey-pot. 
It was lucky that Charlie Kingstown was on the spot, and, 
having procured an empty conveyance, he offered to 
convey the Captain to his own house, and to see that 
he had medical help as soon as possible. 

So they proceeded towards Horndean, the young man 
doing Good Samaritan in a small way to the man who at 
one time was vowing to have his life, and the poor Captain 
only recovering consciousness to lose it again. Within an 
hour and a half after, the accident he was laid on his own 
bed, and Dr. Fraser had been sent for. 

When he arrived he took a hopeful view of the case, 
although the Captain, who had now recovered conscious- 
ness, groaned at his diagnosis. There was a contused 
wound on the chest, and the bone of the fore-arm was 
broken — "nothing more," said the doctor cheerily, as if 
these were matters of everyday occurrence. 

But the Captain groaned more when the fracture was 
set, and pulled a long and lugubrious face when he said 
good-bye to Charlie Kingstown, who did not leave him 
until he was comfortable. 

" Comfortable ! " said the Captain, with a groaning sigh. 
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That this was the only untoward occurrence at the 
cutting of the first sod was spoken of to the credit of the 
ceremony. But the news of the Captain's calamity was 
soon bruited abroad, and caused not only sorrow, but 
anxious doubt in one househoid. 

Miss Burwell had heard with blanched face of the acci- 
dent ; had heard how, although he was suffering agonies, 
he had not said a word the whole way from Upper Preston 
to Horndean ; had heard even how, with Spartan indiffer- 
ence, he had had the bone set by Dr. Fraser. News 
travels fast in a vacuum like the intellectual atmosphere of 
Horndean, and all this reached her, to her sorrow. But 
there came worse than sorrow — doubts and indecision. 
What was her duty ? This she asked herself in the most 
solemn way. Should she go and offer to nurse him ? Of 
course that, she told herself^ was what Miss Maitland 
Heriot would have done if she had been alive, poor 
woman ; but then she was so different from her. She was 
older for one thing, said Miss Burwell with a blush, and 
then of course Miss Maitland Heriot didn't care for — here 
there was a hot cloud of blushes in the faded face — the 
Captain. 

She would have gone at once. She would have liked 
nothing better than to wait upon him, to nurse him, and to 
see him get well again. But could she ? Was it proper ? 
It was this awful question that faced her. Of course, if it 
had been very serious, if he had been going to die, she 
would not have thought twice about propriety. But if the 
doctor had left him quite comfortable— if he was going to 
get better, would it be right for her? She was in two 
minds, swithering for several painful hours, but even at 
the end she was undecided. What would people say, what 
would they think? And each time such a thought oc- 
curred to her there was an eruption of blushes. 
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Then she blamed herself for silliness, and kept on 
thinking she must be much younger than Miss Maitland 
Heriot was ; and besides, Miss Maitland Heriot was such 
a manly woman, while she. Miss Burwell, was only a weak 
woman after all. 

So the night fell on her indecision. But the next 
morning her duty was clear before her. She would call 
and ask for the Captain ; she would take him a bunch of 
flowers — spring flowers — with her compliments. No one 
could blame her for doing that So she put her excellent 
purpose into action at once, and ascertained that the 
Captain had had an uncomfortable night, and was alill 
irritable. 

''Does he swear still?" she ventured to ask, for she 
thought that would be a diagnostic sign of some vadue. 
'* Oh, most awful ! " said the servant " I'm glad of that," 
said Miss Burwell as she handed her the flowers. 

It was sad to see the strong man no longer — ^as he 
had been in his heyday — at bay, but crippled and dis- 
abled. If you will believe it, his moustache no longer 
•seemed to bristle a% it used to do. And although he 
may, to the Presbyterian ears of his housekeeper, have 
f^med t6 swear "most awful," it is a fact that he no 
longer drew upon his vocabulary of oaths with the same 
prodigality, aad when one did bubble up, as it were out 
of habit, to his lips he would try to suppress it, and turn 
it into a deprecatory cough. Dr. Fraser visited him, and 
said he was getting on famously, but the Captain took a 
gloomier view of his own case. He was not even cheered 
by Miss Burwell's daffodils — indeed he was not a lover of 
flowers, and regarded them as the playthings of women, and 
he told himself he was too rough to make friends of lilies. 

It was a week after the accident that Dr. Fraser looked 
graver when he examined the Captain. 
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" You haven't the constitution. Captain, that I gave you 
credit for." 

" I knew from the first," said the Captain solemnly, 
" that I was doomed, but you would not believe me." 

" Oh, it's not so bad as all that, but you've got erysipelas, 
and we must take care. Don't over-exert yourself; youll 
have to lie in bed for a good while yet." 

The Captain was saved from blasphemy by his diplo- 
matic cough — he felt that things were getting too serious 
to be sworn at. When the doctor was gone he tried to 
remember a prayer, but the only one that came to his 
memory was one he had said at the knee when he was 
quite a little child, and he felt that was too puerile, and 
almost swore at the prayer. But without set phrases the 
Captain sent some manly words heavenward. 

When he had concluded, he heard a knock at the front 
door, and soon after his servant announced Miss Burwell 
to see him. 

She had, as she told herself, put aside all modesty now 
that there was real danger, and she said, with a boldness 
which was quite foreign to her — 

" I've come to nurse you. Captain, if you'll let me." 

" Nurse me, madam 7 " said the Captain, with some 

amazement. "Ill be " But hare he coughed, and 

she flew to him and held out water in a glass. She did 
not know that the coug^ was only a Utent " damn." 

" I'll do whatever I'm told," she said humbly, " but 
pteaae don't send me away." 

She at once set herself to make up the fire and to tidy 
up the room, which really required it, and the Captain lay 
and looked at her. When after a time she had made some 
order out of the chaos, he said — 

"You're a good woman." 

" Don't say that ! " said Miss Burwell in a flurry. " I'm 
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not a bit good. But to think of your lying here all alone 
— it's awful ! Would you like me to read to you ? " 

" Read ? " he said with surprise. Here was a new idea. 

"Yes, you might read the Bible." He was a little 
ashamed to say that, for you see he was a man. " Read 
Judges — ^about the fighting." 

So she sat down, and read to him. The next day the 
erysipelas was worse, and the doctor was really glad that 
the Captain had some one to look after him, for although 
she went home at night, she was there in attendance on 
the invalid the next morning before the doctor arrived. 

Although, the day before. Miss Burwell had said she 
would do as she was told, to-day, as the Captain's servant 
said, she was " getting her horns out," and was ordering 
her about, and wouldn't let the Captain have his own way 
about anything. But the Captain did not want his way. 
He lay there, an extinct volcano of blasphemy, watching 
Miss Burwell, or listening to the stirring chapters of the 
Old Testament which she read in a somewhat undramatic 
way. Then suddenly he said — 

" I want to see Mr. Stewart, the lawyer." 

" You are not feeling worse ? " she asked, but he shook 
his head, and she herself put on her bonnet and went 
and told Mr. Stewart that the Captain wanted to make 
his will. 

He was closeted with Mr. Stewart some time, during 
which Miss Burwell busied herself with calves-foot jelly and 
other things in the kitchen. But when he had gone she 
returned to her post 

So things went on for a week, but the Captain's con- 
stitution again did not come up to Dr. Eraser's expectations 
of it He was getting worse instead of better. So much 
worse that Miss Burwell asked if he would not like to see 
the minister of St Michael's — ^but he almost cursed the 
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reverend gentleman, and said he was going to die like a 
man. But that made Miss Burwell weep, and the sight 
of the tears made the Captain feel sorry, very sorry for 
himself, and he could have said the puerile little prayer 
which he had despised before, if he had been alone. 

" I haven't been a good man," he said, making a con- 
fession which is good for the soul. 

" Don't say that ! " said Miss Burwell, with a peremptori- 
ness which was more like Miss Maitland Heriot's manner 
than her own. ** You have been a good man, an excellent 
man. I only wish there were more like you." 

This praise pleased the Captain. He had often in his 
best days assured himself in similar words, but now, look- 
ing back over a long life, he wanted some corroboration 
before he could quite believe in his own confidence, and 
here was a feather of a woman whose respect reassured 
him and comforted him, even when he was face to face 
with a dim future as well as a brocaded past. But what 
comforted the traveller even more was the sight of her 
tears rebelliously welling in spite of her rubbing handker- 
chief ; for, after all, the sense of vanity is not nearly so 
consoling as the belief that another' heart — however limp 
the heart may be — cares for you. Ah, it is that thought 
that sweetens tribulation, and alleviates calamity. 

Whether Dr. Fraser was a skilful physician or not, is, of 
course, a matter of opinion. All medical science is groping, 
and it is certain that the turn for the worse in the Captain's 
symptoms took the doctor by surprise. He was powerless 
before the march of the disease, as all the palliative pro- 
fession is. 

Ah, who, even a strong man, who has withstood the 
assault of fortune valiantly, shall stand against the in- 
sidious enemies of life, which are too small to be seen, 
too insignificant to be known except in their dire results and 
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the tears that follow them ? Saddest of all to see the man 
who had been as a fire in a grate now smouldering down 
to ashes. 

He felt his weakness, and Miss Burwell saw as it were a 
rock fade into vapour. 

And the end came. He was weakened to the second 
childhood, and he felt that he was losing even the baby 
hold upon life. 

" Thank you," he said with brave effort, while her tears 
and sobs almost drowned his feeble utterance. "Will 
you kiss me ? " he asked. 

And she bent over him, and kissed him. He held her 
hand until a shudder shook them both, and the brave spirit 
had passed away to other adventures. 

It was thus — not unworthily— that he died. 

He was buried, as we know, tn God's acre which sur- 
rounds St. Michael's Church. And on his grave — kept 
green, and kempt and cut, not with a scythe, but with Miss 
BurwelFs scissors — you could for years have seen flowers 
fading which were so often renewed that even in their decay 
they showed that good meinories of the hero were not 
fading. 

When his will was read, it was found that he had left all 
of what he did possess — it was no great fortune — in equal 
portions to Miss Burwell and Miss Carrie Johnstone. 

He seemed to have had no near relatives, but he had 
many mourners, and his memory was alive many years 
after his death ; and while Horndean still boasted of the 
Cobbler as its Poet, it boasted, and with justice, of the 
Captain as its Hera 



THE END 
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